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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Tus number is a very good one: the biograph- 
ical notices of Burke, Bernadotte and Campbell 
will be attractive. Each of these names might 
serve as a subject for Mr. Macaulay.—The Life of 
the King of Prussia, whose sufferings under Napo- 
leon endeared him so much to his people, is the 
more interesting as coming from one of his sub- 
jects. English Education in China, and Chinese 
Emigration, show two different means of intro- 
ducing the knowledge and religion of Europe 
into that vast empire. 

The excavations made at Jerusalem may interest 
even more readers than will be attracted by the 
history of the superstructure. 

We copy the following, dated 25 August, from 
the excellent Paris correspondent of the National 
Intelligencer. 


Our Paris press seemed to forget Mr. O’Connell, 
until the quarrel about Tahiti and Morocco bore 
promise of war. Then the Liberator and the situ- 
ation of Ireland were brought into the calculation of 
results. At the meeting of the Repeal Association, 
in Dublin, on the Ist, the son of O'Connell, Daniel, 
Jr., who serves as his mouthpiece, referred to the 
ne aspect of the political horizon in these 
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“Tt was likely, in all appearance, that England 


would want the lion heart and stout arm of Iveland,. 


and she could easily procure both the one and the other, 
—not by the means of the plausible hypocrisy and 
sweet words of Sir Robert Peel, but by the substan- 
tial instrumentality of doing justice to the Irish.” 

Mr. T. M’Nevin, another speaker, expressed abso- 
lute distrust of the professions and promises of the 
premier at the close of the session, with which, how- 
ever, most of the Irish members of Parliament testi- 
fied high satisfaction. The materia) business of the 
meeting was this paragraph : 

“ He could state it to be the opinion of Mr. O’Con- 


nell, that the association should take steps to get as. 


many persons as possible, not being already pledged 
tee rs, to take the abstinence pledge for a lim- 
riod ; that is, until the repeal of the union. 
Mr. O’Connell had consulted Father Mathew, who 
approved of the limited plan for those who would 
not take the pledge for life. Four ef Mr. O’Connell’s 
grandsons had already taken it in the limited shape, 
and Mr. S. O’Brien, upon his return from the coun- 
try, would probably shape a motion for an aggregate 
meeting at Clontarf, or some other suitable vicinity, 
to administer ‘the Repeal Total Abstinence Pledge.’ 
He also knew that Mr. O’Connell concurred in an- 
other suggestion of Mr. S. O’Brien, to have another 
pledge taken, as universally as possible, against the 
consumption of tobacco in any shape until the repeal 
of the union. That pledge, if universally, or even 
generally taken, would have a great effect upon the 
minds of British statesmen in favor of doing justice: 
to Ireland. He knew that it was the intention of’ 
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‘wild war-whoop, and their prodigious array of na- 





578 CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mr. O’Connell himself, upon the 30th of May, 1845 
to institute a pledge for the non-consumption of 
excisable articles in Ireland, and also a pledge for 
the non-use of any article not of Irish manufacture. 
All these pledges would be upon the same footing as 
the total abstinence pledge.” 

Father Mathew probably thought that the pledge 
tantil the repeal was quite equivalent to the other, 
even for the youngest teetotaller. Perhaps the Asso- 
ciation thought that the new pledge would increase 
the earnestness of many for repeal as the term of 
their abstinence. The vow against tobacco is meant 
to lessen the British revenue, but was the more 
favored, we may presume, as the plant comes from 
slaveholding states. Notwithstanding the extent of 
pauperism and starvation in Ireland, Mr. O'Connell 
and his fellow-prisoners have consented to feed most 
luxuriously from voluntary supplies. 

Our journals furnish every day magnificent esti- 
mates of French resources for a death-struggle with 
Great Britain. The revolutionary National is boastful, 
confident, and unserupulous beyond all. Privateer- 
ing forms one of its chief reliances—free of course 
from al restraint of law or mercy. You will readily 
receive a translation of a part of its text touching for- 
cign aid. The number of the 20th instant says :-— 
“ We must not positively count on the secondary na- 
vies of Europe. They may unite with us in 6 7 
ing the common enemy, but that is not certain. If, 
however, we turn our eyes to the other side of the 
Atlantic, we shall see a nation for whom France lav- 
ished her treasure and blood, and that nation, no 
doubt, will discharge her sacred debt. The United 
States, whose growth we hail, will always find in 
France a powerful and glorious ally: on the other 
hand, they have everything to fear from the n- 
sions, jealousy, and resentments of Great Britain. 
Gratitude and policy, then, would cause them to es- 
pouse our quarrel with fervor. Success would not 
be distant nor doubtful. Swarms of privateers, in 
concert with the French, would cut up English com- 
merce in every sea, on every coast. eanwhile, the 
American ships of war, though few, yet bravely and 
skilfully managed, would not remain idle. If, against 
all probability, the government of the United States 
should fail us, we shall fight alone for the oe of 
the seas, and reap the honor of having won freedom 
and equality for all the secondary powers. What we 
have said about American privateers would remain 
true, though the government should be recreant ; 
those vessels would take letters of marque from the 
French government. American merchants would 
perceive this arming against England to be so lucra- 
tive that they could not forego so easy an expedient 
of enriching themselves by ruining too their old rivals. 
We French would construct numberless war-steamers 
in all our channel ports; some fine day, after a vio- 
lent storm had completely swept the channel, we 
should throw fifty thousand soldiers on undefended 
points of the British coast. Such a debarkation and 
its results are a matter of mere time or opportunity.” 
This is a faint specimen of the National’s flourishes. 
Your government and people will, in any event, ad- 
here to the Wasatneron policy, and justify the com- 
plaint of other French organs—that you act only on 
your own particular grievances—in your own imme- 
diate questions. The letter of marque morality you 
can scarcely adopt ; you may be assured that there is 
not more good will towards you here than elsewhere 
in Europe. A majority of the British cabinet and of 
the press are hostile ; yet your merits and faculties are 
far better understood and appreciated in Great Bri- 


tain than in France. The Paris Globe is edited in! 
-chief by a frank, ready, gifted writer, Granier pe 


CassagNnac, author of various books of repute, and 
particularly of the two good volumes on the French 


:and Spanish West Indies. He ridicules and re 


hends the papers of both Paris and London for their 








tional advantages. They are, he says, mere vapor- 
spouts, organs of pride, passion, delirium ; instead of 
sentinels of reason, justice, humanity, and civiliza- 
tion. His close connexion with the ministry, like 
that of the Journal des Debats, lends additional) 
weight to such language as the following : 

“We shall not lose our time in opposing calcula. 
tion to calculation, in casting up the number of our 
ships, in making notes of the hatreds suspended over 
the head of England in the various quarters of the 
globe, in enumerating the Irish and the Chartists, 
who would increase the chances of an invasion of Eng- 
land. No! All this is wretchedly ridiculous, and we 
leave these labors to radical writers. But we will 
say, that for England, as much as for France, war 
would be a celamity, of the consequences of which 
no one can define the limits. If it be true that order 
would be disturbed in France, that our new-born dy- 
nasty would be endangered, that our railroads would 
remain unfinished—that Paris, that t seat of in- 
dustry, would be deserted by foreigners, and that 
with them employment, t, and wealth would de- 
part ; that every branch of our national industry 
would receive a rude shock ; it is equally true, that 
on the day when the flames of war should forth, 
the voice of O'Connell, now smothered, would be heard 
aloud ; the element of democracy would make the 
aristocracy pay dear for the aid it might lend. You 
would sow disorder and uneasiness amongst us, but 
you would not produce a revolution. Go to! neither 
you nor we, nor any portion of Europe, have any- 
thing to cops awar. Allof us have need of order, 
undisturbed industry, and stability, and we all depend 
upon each other. The first cannon-ball you fire 
against us will strike all Eu to the heart.” 

The newspapers have betrothed the King of Sar- 
ony’s youn daughter, one of the prettiest, most 
amiable and accomplished of princesses, to the Duke 
of Bourdeaux ; and this alliance they assign as the 
king’s reason for not crossing from London to Paris. 
A suitable match for the duke occupies constantly 
the thoughts of the Council of Legitimists. He must 
have male progeny to prevent Louis Philippe or any 
of his lineage from becoming rightful possessor of 
the throne. While that monarch has still two fine 
sons to be married, it would be doubly ungracious in 
any dynasty, north or south, to prefer the pretender. 
The Gazette de France is an oracle for a large num- 
ber of the Legitimists. I was struck with the liber- 
ality of the terms which it employed, on the 21st in- 
stant, in regard to Louis Philippe’s sons: “ These 
young princes serve France with devotedness : it is 
a felicity, a luck, which Heaven has granted them ; 
it is a just matter of envy for others ; they comprehend 
this luck of their situation. It dues them credit thus 
to understand and improve their opportunity.” Ano- 
ther leading print of the opposition observes: “The 
king’s sons popularize the dynasty, while the cab- 
inet’s do the reverse.” Another suggests that disor- 
der in the succession, or weakness in the regency, 
may ensue from either of the younger becoming more 
distinguished by feats of arms, and consequently more 
dear to the nation, than the Duke of Nemours. The 
opposition blow the trumpets lustily for the Prince de 
Joinville, with the hope of turning him to account. 
Louis Philippe pushes all his sons forward in the pub- 
lie service—the more, in reference to the position of 
the Duke of Bourdeaux. According to the Constitu- 
tional, the organ of the Left Centre, the Emperor Nich- 
olas cannot win favor in Germany, in spite of every 
effort by money and caresses with the chief politicians 
and journals. Therefore, no northern alliance is now 

le. The recent visit of the King of Prussia to 
ienna, and the known cordiality between the three 
potentates, may warrant a different conclusion. It 1s 
now surmised that the determination to wage wat 
with Morocco, and the possible consequence of a rup- 
ture with England, occasioned the ministerial change 
of plan with the trans-atlantic steamers. 
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From Frazer’s Magazine. 
CAMPBELLIANA. 


I wisx to write about Thomas Campbell in the 
spirit of impartial friendship: I cannot say that I 
knew him long, or that I knew him intimately. I 
have stood, when a boy, between his knees; he 
has advised me in my literary efforts, and lent me 
books. I have met him in mixed societies—have 
supped with him in many of his very many lodg- 
ings—have drunk punch of his own brewing from 
his silver bowl—have mingled much with those 
who knew and understood him, and have been at 
all times a diligent inquirer, and, I trust, recorder 
of much that came within my immediate know!- 
edge about him. But let me not raise expectation 
too highly : Mr. Campbell was not a communica- 
tive man; he knew much, but was seldom in the 
mood to tell whathe knew. He preferred a smart 
saying, or a seasoned or seasonable story; he 
trifled in his table-talk, and you might sound him 
about his contemporaries to very little purpose. 
Lead the conversation as you liked, Campbell was 
sure to direct it a different way. He had no arrow- 
fights of thought. You could seldom awaken a 
recollection of the dead within him; the mention 
of no eminent contemporary’s name called forth a 
sigh or an anecdote, or a kind expression. He 
did not love the past—he lived for to-day and for 
to-morrow, and fed on the pleasures of hope, not 
the pleasures of memory. Spence, Boswell, Haz- 
litt, or Henry Nelson Coleridge, had made very 
little of his conversation ; old Aubrey, or the au- 
thor of Polly Peacham’s jests, had made much 
more, but the portrait in their hands had only been 
true to the baser moments of his mind; we had 
lost the poet of Hope and Hohenlinden in the 
coarse sketches of anecdote and narrative which 
they told and drew s@ truly. 

Thomas Campbell was born in Glasgow, on the 
27th of July, 1777, the tenth and youngest child 
of his parents. His father was a merchant in that 
city, and in his sixty-seventh year when the poet 
(the son of his second marriage) was born. He 
died, as I have heard Campbell say, at the great 
age of ninety-two. His mother’s maiden name 
was Mary Campbell. 

Mr. Campbell was entered a student of the High 
School at Glasgow, on the 10th of October, 1785. 
How long he remained there no one has told us. 
In his thirteenth year he carried off a bursary from 
a competitor twice his age, and took a prize fora 
translation of The Clouds of Aristophanes, pro- 
nounced unique among college exercises. ‘Two 
other poems of this period were The Choice of 
Paris and The Dirge of Wallace. When Galt, 
in 1833, drew up his autobiography, he inserted a 
short account of Campbell. ‘‘ Campbell,’’ says 
Galt, “began his poetical career by an Ossianic 
poem, which his ‘ school-fellows published by sub- 
scription, at two-pence a-piece ;? my old school- 
fellow, Dr. Colin Campbell, was a subscriber. 


also by subscription, to which I wasa subscriber.”’ 
When this was shown to Campbell, by Mr. Ma- 
crone, just before the publication of the book, the 
poet’s bitterness knew no bounds. ‘ He’s a dirty 
blackguard, sir,’’ said Campbell ; ‘ and, sir, if Mr. 
Galt were in good health, I would challenge him: 
I feel disposed to do so now, the blackguard.”’ 
** What ’s to be done?”’ said Macrone; ‘‘ the book 
is printed off, but I will cancel it, if you like.’ 
Here the heading of the chapter, ‘A 'Two-penny 
Effusion,’’ attracted Campbell’s attention, and his 
thin, restless lips quivered with rage. ‘ Look 
here, sir,”’ said Campbell, ‘‘ look what the dirty 
blackguard ’s done here !’’ and he pointed to the 
words ** A Two-penny Effusion.’”? Two cancels 
were then promised, and the soothed and irritated 
poet wrote with his own hand the following short 
account of his early efforts :—‘‘ Campbell began 
his poetical career by an Ossianic poem, which 
was published by his school-fellows, when he was 
only thirteen. At fifteen, he wrote a poem on the 
Queen of France, which was published in the 
Glasgow Courier. At eighteen, he printed his 
Elegy called Love and Madness; and at twenty- 
one, before the finishing of his twenty-second year, 
The Pleasures of Hope.’ 

Before Campbell had recovered his usual seren- 
ity of mind, and before the ink in his pen was well 
dry, who should enter the shop of Messrs. Coch 
rane and Macrone, but the poor offending author, 
Mr. Galt. The autobiographer was on his way 
home from the Athengum, and the poet of ‘‘Hope,”’ 
on his way to the Literary Union. They all but 
met. Campbell avoided an interview, and made 
his exit from the shop by a side-door. When the 
story was told to Galt, he enjoyed it heartily. 
** Campbell,’’ said Galt, ‘‘ may write what he 
likes, for I have no wish to offend a poet I admire ; 
but I still adhere to the dwo-penny effusion as a 
true story.” 

On quitting the Glasgow University, Mr. Camp- 
bell accepted the situation of a tutor in a family 
settled in Argyllshire. Here he composed a copy 
of verses printed among his poems on the roofless 
abode of that sect of the Clan Campbell, from 
which he sprang. The lines in question are 
barren of promise—they flow freely, and abound 
in pretty similitudes; but there is more of the 
trim garden breeze in their composition, than the 
fine bracing air of Argylishire. 

He did not remain long in the humble situation 
of a tutor, but made his way to Edinburgh in the 
winter of 1798. What his expectations were in 
Edinburgh no one has told us. He came with part 
of a poem in his pocket, and acquiring the friend- 
ship of Dr. Robert Anderson, and the esteem of 
Dugald Stewart, he made bold to lay his poem 
and his expectations before them. ‘The poem in 
question was the first rough draft of The Pleasures 
of Hope. Stewart nodded approbation and An- 
derson was all rapture and suggestion. The poet 





The first edition of The Pleasures of Hope was 


listened, altered and enlarged—lopped, pruned, 
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and amended, till the poem grew much as we now 
see it. The fourteen first lines were the last that 
were written. We have this curious piece of lit- 
erary information from a lady who knew Camp- 
bell well, esteemed him truly, and was herself 
esteemed by him in return. Anderson always 
urged the want of a good beginning, and when 
the poem was on its way to the printer, again 
pres ed the necessity of starting with a picture 
complete in itself. Campbell all along admitted 
the justice of the criticism, but never could please 
himself with what he did. The last remark of 
Dr. Anderson’s roused the full swing of his genius 
within him, and he returned the next day to the 
delighted doctor, with that fine comparison be- 
tween the beauty of remote objects in a landscape, 
and those ideal scenes of happiness which imagin- 
ative minds promise to themselves with all the 
certainty of hope fulfilled. Anderson was more 
than pleased, and the new comparison was made 
the opening of the new poem. 

“ At summer eve, when Heaven’s ethereal bow 

Spans with bright arch the glittering hills below, 

Why to yon mountain turns the musing eye, 

Whose sunbright summit mingles with the sky ? 

Why do those cliffs of shadowy tint appear 

More sweet than all the landscape smiling near ? 

’T is distance lends enchantment to the view, 

And robes the mountain in its azure hue. 

Thus, with delight we linger to survey 

The promised joys of life’s unmeasured way ; 

Thus from afar, each dim-discovered scene 

More pleasing seems than all the past hath been ; 

And every form that Fancy can repair 

From dark oblivion, glows divinely there.” 

There is a kind of inexpressible pleasure in the 
very task of copying the Claude-like scenery and 
repose of lines so lovely. 

With Anderson’s last imprimatur upon it, the 
poem was sent to press. The doctor was looked 
upon at this time as a whole Willis’ Coffee-house 
in himself ; he moved in the best Edinburgh circles, 
and his judgment was considered infallible. He 
talked wherever he went, of his young friend, and 
took delight, it is said, in contrasting the classical 
air of Campbell's verses with what he was pleased to 
call the clever, home-spun poetry of Burns. Nor 
was the volume allowed to want any of the recom- 
mendations which art could then lend it. Graham, 
a clever artist—the preceptor of Sir David Wilkie, 
Sir William Allan, and John Burnet—was called 
in, to design a series of illustrations to accompany 
the poem, so that when The Pleasures of Hope 
appeared in May, 1799, it had every kind of at- 
tendant bladder to give it a balloon-waft into pub- 
lic favor. 

All Edinburgh was alive to its reception, and 
warm and hearty was its welcome. No Seotch 
poet, excepting Falconer, had produced a poem 
with the same structure of versification before. 
There was no Sir Walter Scott in those days; 
the poet of Marmion and the Lay was only known 
as a modest and not indifferent translator from the 
German: Burns was in his grave, and Scotland 





was without a poet. Campbell became the lion 
of Edinburgh. ‘ The last time I saw you,”’ said ay 
elderly lady to the poet one day, within our hear. 
ing, ‘‘ was in Edinburgh ; you were then swagger. 
ing about with a Suwarrow jacket.” ‘ Yes” 
said Campbell, ‘* I was then a contemptible puppy.” 
** But that was thirty years and more,”’ remarked 
the lady. ‘* Whist, whist,’’ said Campbell, with 
an admonitory finger, “‘ it is unfair to reveal both 
our puppyism and our years.”’ 

If the poet’s friends were wise in giving the 
note of preparation to the public for the reception 
of a new poem, they were just as unwise in allow- 
ing Campbell to part with the copyright of his 
poems to Mundell, the bookseller, for the smal! 
sum of twenty guineas. Yet twenty guineas was 
a good deal to embark in the purchase of a poem 
by an untried poet: and when we reflect that 
Mundell had other risks to run—that paper and 
print, and above all, the cost of engraving, were 
defrayed by him—we may safely say, that he 
hazarded enough in giving what he gave for that 
rare prize in the lottery of literature, a remuner- 
ating poem. We have no complaint to make 
against the publisher. Mundell behaved admira- 
ably well, if what we have heard is true, that the 
poet had fifty pounds of Mundell’s free gift for 
every after edition of his poem. Our wonder is, 
that Dr. Anderson and Dugald Stewart allowed 
the poet to part with the copyright of a poem of 
which they spoke so highly, and prophesied its 
success, as we have seen, so truly. 

I have never had the good fortune to fall in with 
the first edition of the Pleasures of Hope, but 
learn from the magazines of the day, that several 
smaller poems, The Wounded Hussar, The Har- 
per, &c., were appended to it. The price of the 
volume was six shillings, a@d the dedication to 
Dr. Anderson is dated ‘‘ Edinburgh, April 13, 
1799.”” 

I have often heard it said, and in Campbell's 
life-time, that there was a very different copy of 
the Pleasures of Hope, in MS., in the hands of 
Dr. Anderson’s family, and I once heard the ques- 
tion put to Campbell, who replied with a smile, 
** Oh dear, no ; nothing of the kind. The altera- 
tions which the poem underwent by Anderson’s 
advice, may have given rise to a belief that the 
poem was at first very unlike what we now see it. 

It was said of Campbell, that by the time 


“ His hundred of gray hairs 

Told six-and-forty years,” 
he was unwilling to remember the early attentions 
of Dr. Anderson. He certainly cancelled or 
withdrew the dedication of his poem to Dr. An- 
derson, and this is the only act of seeming unkind- 
ness to Dr. Anderson’s memory which we have 
heard adduced against him. But no great stress 
is to be laid on this little act of seeming forgetful- 
ners. He withdrew, in after-life, the dedication 
of Lochiel to Alison, whose Essay on Taste, and 
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early friendship for Campbell, justified the honor : 
and omitted or withdrew the printed dedication of 
Gertrude of Wyoming, to the late Lord Holland. 
As soon as his poems had put money in his 
pocket, an early predilection for the German lan- 
, and a thirst for seeing some of the con- 
tinental universities, induced him to visit Ger- 


ar set sail for Hamburgh, where, struck with 
the sight of the many Irish exiles in that city, he 
strung his harp anew, and sung that touching 
song, The Exile of Erin, which will endear his 
name to the heart of every honest Irishman. On 
his road from Munich to Linz, he witnessed from 
the walls of a convent the bloody field of Hohen- 
linden, (Dec. 3, 1800,) and saw the triumphant 
French cavalry, under Moreau, enter the nearest 
town, wiping their bloody swords on their horse’s 
manes. But he saw, while abroad, something 
more than “‘ the red artillery ’’ of war: he passed 
aday with Klopstock, and acquired the friendship 
of the Schlegels. 

He was away altogether about thirteen months, 
when he returned to Edinburgh, to make arrange- 
ments with Mundell about the publication in Lon- 
don, of a quarto edition of his poems. Mundell 
granted at or.e a permission which he could not 
well refuse, and Campbell started for London by 
way of Glasgow and Liverpool. At Liverpool he 
stayed a week with the able and generous Dr. 
Currie, to whom he was introduced by Dugald 
Stewart. Currie gave him letters of introduction 
to Mackintosh and Scarlett. 


“The bearer of this,’’ Dr. Currie writes to 
Scarlett, ‘*is a young poet of some celebrity, Mr. 
Campbell, the author of ‘ the Pleasures of Hope.’ 
He was introduced to me by Mr. Stewart, of : - 
inburgh, and has been some days in my house. I 
have found him, as might be expected, a young 
man of uncommon acquirements and learning, of 
unusual quickness of apprehension, and great sen- 
sibility. 

= He is going to London, with the view of su- 
perintending an edition of his poem, for his own 
benefit, by permission of the booksellers to whom 
the copyright was sold before the work was printed ; 
and who, having profited in an extraordinary de- 
gree by the transaction, have now given him the 
permission above-mentioned, on condition that the 
edition shall be of a kind that shall not interfere 
with their editions. He is to give a quarto edi- 
tion, with some embellishments, price a guinea ; 
the printing by Bensley. You must lay out a fee 
with him; and if you can do him any little service 
you will oblige and serve a man of genius.”’ 


Currie’s letter is dated 26th February, 1802, so 
that we may date Campbell's arrival in London 
(there was no railway then) on or about the Ist 
of March. 

“When Campbell came first to London,”’ said 
Tom Hill, to the collector of these imperfect 
‘‘Ana,”’ “he carried a letter of introduction to 
Mr. Perry, of the Morning Chronicle. He was 
then a poor literary adventurer, unfitted with an 
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aim. Perry was so much pleased with him that 
he offered him a situation on his paper, which 
Campbell thankfully accepted. But what could 
Campbell do? he could not report, and he was not 
up to the art of writing leaders. At last it was 
agreed that he should receive two guineas a-week, 
and now and then contribute a piece of poetry to 
the corner of the paper. He did write, certainly,”’ 
said Hill, ‘‘but in his worst vein. We know 
what newspaper poetry is, but some of Campbell’s 
contributions were below newspaper poetry—many 
pieces were not inserted, and such as were in- 
serted, he was too wise to print among his col- 
lected poems.’”’ ‘Tom Hill’s means of information 
were first-rate ; he was, moreover, the intimate 
friend of Perry, and Campbell’s neighbor for many 
years at Sydenham. 

The quarto edition of his poem, which Camp- 
bell was allowed to print for his own profit, was 
the seventh. This was in 1803. The fourth edi- 
tion, corrected and enlarged, was printed in Glas- 
gow in 1800. His own edition is a fine specimen 
of Bensley’s printing; but the engravings are of 
the poorest description of art. 

In 1803, and before the publication of his sub- 
scription quarto, he printed, anonymously, at Ed- 
inburgh, and at the press of the Ballantynes, his 
**Lochiel’? and ‘“ Hohenlinden.’’ The title is 
simply ‘*‘ Poems,”’ and the dedication is addressed 
to Alison. ‘‘John Leyden,” says Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘‘ introduced me to Tom Campbell. They 
afterwards quarrelled. When I repeated ‘ Ho- 
henlinden’ to Leyden, he said, ‘ Dash it, man, tell 
the fellow I hate him; but, dash him, he has 
written the finest verses that have been published 
these fifty years.’ I did mine errand as faithfully 
as one of Homer’s messengers, and had for an- 
swer, ‘ Tell Leyden that I detest him ; but I know 
the value of his critical approbation.’’’ Scott 
knew ‘ Hohenlinden”’’ by heart; and when Sir 
Walter dined at Murray’s in 1809, he repeated at 
the table, as Wilkie tells us, Campbell's poem of 
** Lochiel.”’ 

What Campbell’s profits or expectations were 
at this time I have never heard. When a poet is 
in difficulties, he is sure, said William Gifford, to 
get married. This was Campbell's case, for I 
find in the Scotch papers, and among the mar- 
riages, of the year 1803, the following entry :— 
** 11th Oct., at St. Margaret’s Church, Westmin- 
ster, Thomas Campbell, Esq., author of ‘The 
Pleasures of Hope,’ to Miss Matilda Sinclair, 
daughter of R. Sinclair, Esq., of Park street.” 

The fruit of this marriage, the most prudent 
step the poet could have taken at that time, was a 
son, born at Edinburgh on the first of July, 1804, 
Thomas Telford Campbell, a helpless imbecile, 
still alive. If there was any one point in Camp- 
bell’s character more amiable than another, it was 
his affection for his son. They were much to- 
gether; and, before his imbecility became con- 
firmed, it was a touching sight to see the poet’s 
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fine eyes wander with affection to where his son 
was seated, and, at any stray remark he might 
make that intimated a returning intellect, to see 
how his eyes would brighten with delight, and 
foretell the pleasures of a father’s hope. ¢ 

In the volume of Johnson’s Scots Musical Mu- 
seum for the year 1803, there is a song of Camp- 
bell's addressed to his wife when Matilda Sinclair. | 
It is in no edition of his poems that I have seen, 
and ean make no great claim for preservation, be- 
yond any little biographical importance which it 
may bear. 
“O cherub Content, at thy moss-cover’d shrine 
I would all the gay hopes of my bosom resign ; 
I would part with ambition thy votary to be, 
And breathe not a vow but to friendship and thee. 


« But thy presence appears from my pursuit to fl 
Liesthe exbhasteral doaken WaT a hoy * 
No lustre that hangs on the green willow tree 

Is so short as the smile of thy favor to me. 


“Tn the pulse of my heart I have nourish’d a care 
That forbids me thy sweet inspiration to share ; 

The noon of it bene rege ated 

But its years as they pass bring no tidings of thee. 
“O cherub Content, at thy moss-cover’d shrine 

I would offer my vows, if Matilda were mine ; 
Could I call her my own, whom enraptur’d I see, 

I would breathe not a vow bat to friendship and thee.”’ 


This is poor poetry, after the passionate love- 
songs of Burns, in the earlier volumes of the same 
publication. 

On the 28th of October, 1806, Campbell had a 
pension granted to him from the crown, payable 
out of the Scotch Excise, of one hundred and 
eighty-four pounds a-year. It was Fox’s inten- 
tion to have bestowed this pension upon Campbell, 
but that great statesmen died on the 13th of the 
preceding month. His successors, however, saw 
his wishes carried into execution, and the poet en- 
joyed his pension to the day of his death, a period 
of nearly eight and thirty vears. 

He now took up his residence in the small ham- 
let of Sydenham. Here he compiled his ‘‘ Annals 
of Great Britain, from the Accession of George 
III. to the Peace of Amiens.’’ Forty years of 
eventful history, compiled without much accuracy 
of information, or any great elegance of style. 
This was a mere piece of journeyman’s work, 
done to turn a penny. Few have heard of it, 
fewer seen it, and still fewer read it. The most 
intelligent bookseller in London was, a week ago, 
unaware of its existence. 

Some small accession of fortune about this time, 
and the glorious certainty of a pension, enabled 
him to think seriously of a new poem, to outstrip 
his former efforts, and add another stature to his 
poetic height. As soon as it was known that the 
celebrated author of ‘‘ The Pleasures of Hope ”’ 
was employed upon a new poem, and a poem of 
length, expectation was on tiptoe for its appear- 
ance, The information first got wind in the draw- 
ing-room of Holland House. Then the subject 





was named—then a bit of the story told by Lord 





Holland, and a verse or two quoted by Lady Ho}. 
land ; so that the poem had every advertisemen, 
which rank, fashion, reputation, and the poet’; 
own standing, could lend it. The story was like; 
—then the metre was named and approved—they 
a portion shown ; so that the poet had his coterie 
of fashion and wit before the public knew ever 
the title of the poem they were trained up to re. 
ceive with the acclamation it deserved. 

Nor was public expectation disappointed, whea 
it beeame generally known that the poet had gone 
to the banks of the Susquehanna for his sceno— 
had chosen the desolation of Wyoming for his 
story, and the Spenserian stanza for his form of 
verse. The poet, however, was still timidly fear. 
ful, though he had the imprimatur of Holland 
House in favor of his poem. I was told by Tom 
Hill that Campbell sent the first printed copy of 
his poem to Mr. Jeffrey (now Lord Jeffrey.) The 
critic’s reply was favorable. ‘‘ Mrs. Campbell 
told me,”’ added Hill, “ that, till he had received 
Jeffrey’s approbation, her husband was suffering, 
to use his own expression, ‘the horrors cf the 
damned.’ ’’ 

A whig poet was safe in those days, when in 
the hands of a whig critic. He had more to fea 
from the critical acumen of a tory writer ; but only 
one number of the Quarterly Review had then ap- 
peared. If Gifford had dissected “little Miss 
Gertrude,”’ he might have stopped the sale, fors 
time, of a new edition ; but no critical ferocity 
could have kept down * Gertrude of Wyoming” 
for more than one season. But Gifford was pre- 
possessed in favor of Campbell ; he liked his versi- 
fication and classical correctness; so the poem 
was entrusted to a friendly hand—one prepossessed 
like Gifford in his favor—the greatest writer and 
the most generous critic of his age—Sir Walter 
Scott. 

No poet ever dreaded criticism more than Camp- 
bell. ‘*Coleridge has attacked ‘The Pleasures 
of Hope,’ and all other pleasures whatsoever,” 
writes Lord Byron: ‘* Mr. Rogers was present, 
and heard himself indirecty rowed by the lecturer. 
Campbell will be desperately annoyed. I never 
saw a man (and of him I have seen but very little) 
80 sensitive ;—what a happy temperament! I am 
sorry for it; what can he fear from criticism '”’ 

His next great work was the ‘‘ Specimens of the 
British Poets,”’ in seven octavo volumes, published 
in 1819. This was one of Mr. Murtay’s publica- 
tions and one of his own suggesting. His agree- 
ment with Campbell was for 500/., but when the 
work was completed he added 500/. more, and 
books to the value of 200/., borrowed for the pub- 
lication. Such fits of munificence were not un- 
common with John Murray ; he had many dealings, 
and dealt fairly, straightforwardly, beyond the 
bounds of common liberality. We wish we could 
say the same of Campbell in this transaction. 
No second edition of the ‘‘ Specimens” was ealled 
for before 1841; and when Mr. Murray, in that 
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year, determined on printing the whole seven vol-| second-best manner, or his third-rate mood. We 


umes in one handsome volume, he applied to 
Campbell to revise his own work, and made him 
at the same time a handsome offer for the labor of 
revision. Campbell declined the offer, and set 
his face at first against the publication. What 
was to be done? There was a demand for a new 
edition, and it had been a piece of literary madness 
on Mr. Murray’s part if he had sent the book to 

with all its imperfections on its head—not 
the imperfections, be it anderstood, of taste and 
criticism, but ef biegraphical and bibliographical 
gnformation. Good taste can never change—it is 
true at all times; but facts received as such for 
want of better information, may be set aside by 
any dull fact-monger who will take the pains to 
examine a parish register, a bookseller’s cata- 
logue, or a will in Doctor's Commons. 

Mr. Peter Cunningham, at the eleventh hour, 
was called in by Mr. Murray to superintend the 
reprint, and correct the common errors of fact 
throughout the seven volumes. Various inaceu- 
racies were removed; some silently, for it had 
been burdening the book with useless matter to 
have retained them in the text and pointed them 
out in a note; while others, that entangled a 
thought or gave weight, were allowed to stand, 
but not without notes to step the perpetuity of the 
error. A quiver of rage played upon the lips of 
the poet when he was informed that any one had 
dared to revise his labors : but when he saw what 
was done, and knew the friendly hand that had 
gone with so much patient care through the whole 
work, he expressed his unfeigned pleasure, and, 
as we have heard, thanked Mr. Cunningham for 
his useful services. 

The Essay is a charming piece of prose, fresh 
at the fiftieth reading, and the little prefatory 
notices abound in delightful criticism, not subtle 
and far-fetched, but characteristically true to the 
genius of a poet. He is more alive to beauties 
than defects, and has distinguished his criticism by 
a wider sympathy with poetry in all its branches, 
than you will find in any other book of English 
criticism. Johnson takes delight in stripping more 
than one leaf from every laurei—he laughs at 
Gray—Collins he commends coldly, and he even 
dares to abuse Milton. Dryden and Pope, the 
idols of Dr. Johnson’s criticism, are the false gods 
of Southey’s : 


“Holy at Rome—here Antichrist.” 


Campbell has none of this school of criticism; he 
loves poetry for its own sweet sake, and is no ex- 
clusionist. 

The great fault of Campbell is, that he does not 
give the best specimens of his authors ; but such 
pieces as Ellis and Headly had not given. Of Sir 
Philip Sydney he says, ‘* Mr. Ellis has exhausted 
the best specimens of his poetry. I have only 
offered a few short ones.’’ No one will go to a 


book of specimens for specimens of a poet in his 


want the cream of a poet, not the skimmed milk 
of his genius. A long extract from Theodric 
would not represent Mr. Campbell’s manner in the 
fiery Hope, or the more gentle Gertrude. Speci- 
mens are intended for two classes of people—one 
who cannot afford to buy, and the second who do 
not care to possess, the British Poets in one hun- 
dred and fifty odd volumes. The poor want the 
best, and the other class of purchasers want surely 
not the worst. 
In the year 1820 Mr. Campbell entered upon 
the editorship of the New Monthly Magazine, 
which he conducted, we are told, ‘* with a spirit 
and a resource worthy of his reputation, and of 
the then palmy estate of periodical literature.”’ 
We doubt this. He drew his salary regularly, it 
is true, but contributed little of his own of any 
merit. The whole labor, and too much of the re- 
sponsibility, rested on the shoulders of the assist- 
ant. The poet’s name carried its full value; the 
magazine took root and flourished, and the pay 
per sheet was handsome. He soon drew a good 
brigade of writers around him, and placing imph- 
cit confidence in what they did, and what they 
could do, he made his editorship a snug sinecure 
situation. ‘Tom Campbell,’’ said Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘‘ had much in his power. A man at the 
head of a magazine may do much for young 
men ; but Campbell did nothing, more from indo- 
lence, I fancy, than disinelination or a bad heart. 
A series of articles appeared in the New 
Monthly Magazine when Campbell was its editor, 
entitled Boswel Redivivus—a catch-penny name, 
given by Hazlitt to a collection of Northeote’s con- 
versations and sayings, uttered, as was urged, by 
Northcote in all the confidence of friendship. 
An ill-natured saying or two brought the painter 
into trouble, and Northcote wrote to Campbell 
complaining of their appearance, ina letter in which 
he calls Hazlitt a wretch who had betrayed him. 
Campbell's answer is a striking illustration of the 
system he pursued in editing the New Monthily. 


**Tam afflicted beyond measure,” says the poet, 
‘* at finding my own inattention to have been the 
means of wounding the feelings of a venerable 
man of genius. Dictate the form and manneér of 
my attempting to atone for having unconsciously 
injured you, if Ican make any atonement. The 
infernal Hazlitt shall never more be permitted to 
write for the New Monthly. 1 mean not to palli- 
ate my own want of watchfulness over the - 
zine which has occasioned such a paper being 
admitted ; I only tell you the honest truth, that a 
crisis in my affairs, which is never likely to occur 
in, fatally tempted me this last month to trust 
the revision of some part of the number to the care 
and delicacy of another person ; that person, like 
myself, has slept over his chatge.’’ 


This want of watchfulness was, we fear, a 
monthly failing, not, as is here set forth, a rare 


oceurrence. 
The success of Gertrude induced him, in 1824, . 





to put forth another poem, a domestic tale, entitled 
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Theodric. A silence of fifteen years put expecta- 
tion upon tiptoe, but when Theodric appeared it 
was much in the condition of Johnson’s Silent 
Woman,—there was no one to say plaudite to it. 
The wits at Holland House disowned the bant- 
ling ; the Quarterly called it ‘‘ an unworthy publi- 
eation,’’ and friend joined foe in the language 
of condemnation. Yet Campbell had much to en- 
counter, he had to outstrip his former efforts, and 
fight a battle with the public against expectation, 
and the applause awarded to his former poetry. 
There is a conscious feeling throughout the poem 
that the poet is fighting an unequal battle; he 
stands up, but his play is feeble, he distrusts him- 
self, and is only tolerated from a recollection of his 
bygone powers. 


**] often wonder,’’ says Sir Walter Scott, 
‘how Tom Campbell, with so much real genius, 
has not maintained a greater figure in the public 
eye than he has done of late.’’ Scott is writing 
in 1826. ‘* The magazine seems to have paralyz- 
ed him. The author not only of The Pleasures o 
Hope, but of Hohenlinden, Lochiel, &c., should 
have been at the very top of the tree. Somehow 
he wants audacity, fears the public, and what is 
worse, fears the shadow of his own reputation.”’ 
* * * «* What a pity it is,’ said Sir Walter to 
Washington Irving, ‘‘that Campbell does not 
write more and oftener, and give full sweep to his 
genius! He has wings that would bear him to 
the skies, and he does, now and then, spread them 
grandly, but folds them up again, and resumes his 
pened as if he was afraid to launch away. The 

is, Campbell is in a manner a bugbear to him- 
self ; the brightness of his early success is a detri- 
ment to all his further efforts. He is afraid of the 
shadow that his own fame casts before him.”’ 


In 1827 he was elected lord-rector of his own 
mother university at Glasgow. He was elected 
by the free and unanimous choice of the students, 
and was justly proud of his election. 

‘*Tt was a deep snow,’’ writes Allan Cunning- 
ham, ‘‘ when he reached the college-green ; the 
students were drawn up in parties, pelting one 
another, the poet ran into the ranks, threw several 
snowballs with unerring aim, then summoning the 
scholars around him in the hall, delivered a speech 
replete with philosophy and eloquence. It is 
needless to say how this was welcomed.” 

When his year of servitude had expired, he was 
unanimously reélected, the students presenting 
him at the same time with a handsome silver 
punch-bowl, described by the poet in his will as 
one of the great jewels of his property. 

On the 9th of May, 1828, he lost his wife. 
‘This was a severe blow to him. She was a clever 
woman, and had that influence over him which a 
wife should always have who is a proper helpmate 
to her husband. I have heard him say, and with 
much emotion, ‘‘ No one can imagine how much 
I was indebted to that woman for the comforts of 
life.” 

In 1829 and 1830, he quarrelled with Colburn, 
threw up the editorship of the New Monthly Maga- 
ine, and lending his name to another publisher, 
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started a magazine called The Metropolitan. A 
Life of Sir Thomas Lawrence, in two octayo 
volumes, was advertised, with Campbell’s name to 
it, about the Bame time. The Life was soon aban- 
doned, and the new magazine, after a time, trans- 
fered to Saunders and Otley, with two editors 
instead of one, Tom Campbell and his friend Tom 
Moore. The after history of the magazine is wel] 
known—the two poets retired, and Marryat, with 
his ‘* Peter Simple,”’ gave it a swing of reputation 
which it had not before. 

The sorrows of Poland, and the ebullitions of 
bad verse, occupied much of Campbell’s time 
when editor of The Metropolitan. He lived in the 
Polish Chambers, and all his talk was Poland. 
Czartoryski and Niemciewitz were names ever- 
lastingly on his lips. A tale of a distressed Pole 
was his greeting when you met, and an alms or 
subscription the chorus of his song. Boswell was 
not more daft about Corsica than Campbell about 
Poland. Poor Tom Campbell, he exhausted all 
his sympathy on the Poles, and spent all his invee- 
tives upon Russia. Yet he did good—he was the 
means of assisting many brave but unfortunate 
men, whilst his ravings against Russia passed 
unheeded by, like the clamorous outeries for 
liberty of Akenside and Thomson. 

In 1834, he published, in two octavo volumes, 
the ‘* Life of Mrs. Siddons.’’ Our great actress 
had constituted Campbell her biographer, and 
Campbell has told me, more than once, that he 
considered the work a kind of sacred duty. No 
man ever went to his task more grudgingly than 
Campbell ; and no man of even average abilities 
ever produced a worse biography than Campbell's 
so-called ‘* Life of Mrs. Siddons.’? The Quar- 
terly called. it ‘‘an abuse of biography,’’ and its 
writer ‘‘the worst theatrical historian we have 
ever read."’ Some of his expressions are turgid 
and nonsensical almost beyond belief. Of Mrs. 
Pritchard he says, that she ‘‘ eleetrified the house 
with disappointment.’’ Upon which the Quarterly 
remarks, ‘‘ This, we suppose, is what the philoso- 
phers call negative electricity.” 

Since Mr. Campbell’s death, Mr. Dyce has 
addressed a letter to the editor of the Literary Ga- 
zette, disclaiming any partnership in the composi- 
tion of what he calls ‘‘ that unfortunate book.” 
There was a rumor very rife, when the book ap- 
peared, that Mr. Dyce had had a main-finger in 
the pie; but the gross inaccuracies of the work 
gave the best answer to the rumor. Mr. Dyce’s 
accuracy deserves to be proverbial, and no one 
could suspect that he could have had a hand in 
anything like ‘* a very large portion’’ of the unfor- 
tunate performance. However, in disclaiming the 
share assigned him, he lets us a little behind the 
scenes on this occasion. We see Mrs. Siddons in 
Tom Campbell’s tiring-room. 


** Soon after Campbell had received the mate- 
rials which Mrs. Siddons had bequeathed to him 








for her biography, he wrote to me on the subject ; 
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informing me, that, as he had a very slight ac- 
quaintance with stage-history, he dreaded the 
undertaking, and offering me, if I would become 
his coadjutor, one-half of the sum which E. Wil- 
son was to pay him for the work. I refused the 
money, but promised him all the assistance in my 
power. He next forwarded to me his papers, 
consisting chiefly of Mrs. Siddons’ memoranda for 
her life, and a great mass of letters which she had 
written, at various intervals, to her intimate friend 
Mrs. Fitz-Hughes. Having carefully gone over 
the whole, I returned them with sundry illustra- 
tions; and subsequently, from time to time, I sent 
him other notes which I thought might suit his 
purpose. As, on one occasion, he had spoken 
slightingly of the letters to Mrs. Fitz-Hughes 
(calling them ‘ very dull,’ and saying that ‘the 
mind of Mrs. Siddons moved in them like an ele- 
et and was evidently inclined not to print 
them, I strongly urged him by no means to omit 
them, since they appeared to me, though a little 
pompous in style, extremely characteristic of the 
writer. 

“While he was engaged on the biography, a 
report reached him that Mrs. Jameson was about 
to publish Memoirs of Mrs. Siddons, arid that Miss 
Siddons (now Mrs. Combe) had furnished her 
with many anecdotes. At this he was excessively 
angry; and showed me a letter which he had 
written to Miss Siddons, indignantly complaining 
that she should patronize Mrs. Jameson’s work, 
when she must be aware that he had been spe- 
cially appointed her mother’s biographer. As the 


letter in question was perhaps the most extraordi- 
nary ever addressed by a gentleman to a lady, | 


entreated him to throw it into the fire; but he 
positively refused. Whether it was eventually 
sent or not, I never learned: if it was, Mrs. 
Combe cannot have forgotten it. He had after- 
wards some communication with Mrs. Jameson, in 
consequence of which she abandoned her design.’’* 

I have heard Campbell say that a little girl of 
eleven would write better letters of their kind than 
any half dozen addressed by Mrs. Siddons to Mrs. 
Fitz-Hughes. The poet was introduced to the 
actress by Charles Moore, the brother of Sir John 
Moore. 

With the money which the publication of a bad 
book brought him, Mr. Campbell set off for 
Algiers. He told on his return more stories than 
Tom Coryatt, and began a series of papers upon 
his travels, for his old magazine, the New Monthly. 
These papers have since been collected into two 
volumes, and entitled, ‘* Letters from the South.”’ 

His subsequent publications were a ‘‘ Life of 
Shakspeare,”? a poem called ‘The Pilgrim of 
Glencoe,” the very dregs and sediment of his dot- 
age; ‘The Life and Times of Petrareh,’’ con- 
cocted from Archdeacon Coxe’s papers (a sorry 
performance ;) arid ‘‘ Frederick the Great and 
his Court and Times,’’ a publication far below 
anything which Smollett’s necessities compelled 
him to put his name to, and only to be equalled by 
the last exigencies of Elkanah Settle. 

In 1837, he published his poems, in one hand- 

* Literary , 
is dated the tom thee oe ier Campbe Is “aeathe 


After ten years of possessing his soul in peace—he might 
have waited a ela. ” 
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some octavo volume, with numerous vignettes, 
engraved on steel, from designs by Turner; but 
Campbell had no innate love for art, and his illus- 
trated volume, when compared with the companion 
volume of Mr. Rogers, is but a distant imitation. 
Mr. Rogers, it is true, had a bank at his back, and 
Campbell had little more than Telford’s legacy of 
500/. to draw upon; but this will not account for 
the difference, which we are to attribute altogether 
to an imperfect understanding of the beauties and 
resources of art. 

When Mr. Campbell accepted the editorship of 
the New Monthly Magazine, he forsook his favorite 
Sydenham, and leased the house, No. 10, Upper 
Seymour street West. It was in this house that 
Mrs. Campbell died. His next remove was to 
Middle Scotland Yard. Here he gave a large 
evening party, and then grew tired of his house. 
Milton’s biographers pursue their favorite poet 
through all his garden-houses and tenements in 
London: I am afraid it would be no easy task to 
follow Campbell through the long catalogue of his 
London lodgings, for the last fifteen years of his 
life. I recollect him lodging at No. 42 Eaton 
street ; in Stockbridge-terrace, Pimlico ; in Sussex 
Chambers, Duke street, St. James; at 18 Old 
Cavendish street; in York Chambers, St. James 
street; and at 61 Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields. In No- 
vember, 1840, he again set up house, for the sake 
of a young niece, to whom he has bequeathed the 
whole of his little property. The house he chose 
was No. 8 Victoria square, and here he made his 
will, 

The last time I saw Mr. Campbell, was in 
Regent street, on the 26th of September, 1843. 
He was dressed in a light blue tail coat, with gilt 
buttons, an umbrella tucked under his arm, his 
boots and trowsers all dust and dirt, a perfect picture 
of mental and bodily imbecility. I never saw a look 
in the street more estranged and vacant, not the va- 
cancy of the man described by Dr. Young, ‘‘ whose 
thoughts were not of this world,’’ but the listless 
gaze of one who had ceased to think at all. I 
could not help contrasting to myself the poet’s 
present with his past appearance, as described by 
Byron in his Journal. ‘‘ Campbell looks well, 
seems pleased, and dressed to sprucery. A blue 
coat becomes him, so does his new wig. He re- 
ally looks as if Apollo had sent him a birth-day 
suit, or a wedding garment, and was witty and 
lively.” This was in 1813, in Holland House. 
He has drawn a picture of himself in the streets 
of Edinburgh, when the ‘ Pleasures of Hope” 
was a new poem : ‘‘I have repeated these lines so 
often,’”’ he says, ‘‘on the North Bridge, that the 
whole fraternity of coachmen know me by tongue 
as I pass. To be sure, to a mind in sober, serious, 
street-walking humor, it must bear an appearance 
of lunacy, when one stamps with the hurried pace 
and fervent shake of the head, which strong, pithy 
poetry excites.’’ * 


* Lockhart’s Life of Scott, i., 342. 
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Mr. Campbell died at Boulogne, on the 15th of 
June, 1844, and, on the 3d of July, was buried at 
Poets’ Corner, about one foot above the ground, 
and over-against the monument to Shakspeare. I 
have heard that he had a wish to be buried in the 
Abbey—a wish which he expressed about a year 
before he died, at a time when a deputation from 
the Glasgow Cemetery Company waited on the 
poor enfeebled poet, to beg the faver of his body 
for their new cemetery. Who wil! say that Camp- 
bell lived unhonored in his native city? 

Mr. Campbell was, in stature, small, but well 
made. His eyes were very fine, and just such 
eyes as Lawrence took delight in painting, when 
he drew that fine picture of the poet, which will 
preserve his looks to the latest posterity. His lips 
were thin, and on a constant twitter—thin lips are 
bad in marble, and Chantrey refused to do his bust, 
because his lips would never look well. He was 
bald, I have heard him say, when only twenty-four, 
and since that age had almost always worn a wig. 

There was a sprucery about almost everything 
he did. He would rule pencil-lines to write on, 
and complete a MS. more in the manner of Davies 
of Hereford than Tom Campbell. His wigs, in his 
palmy days, were true to the last curl, of studious 
perfection. 

He told a story with a great deal of humor, and 
had much wit and art in setting off an anecdote 
that, in other telling, had gone for nothing. The 
story of the mercantile traveller from Glasgow, 
was one of his very best, and his proposing Napo- 
leon’s health at a meeting of authors, because he 
had murdered a bookseller, (Palm,) was rich in the 
extreme. 

Campbell was very fond of forming clubs. He 
started a poets’ club at his own table at Sydenham, 
when Crabbe, Moore and Rogers were of the 
party. ‘* We talked of forming a poets’ club,”’ 
writes Campbell, ‘‘ and even set about electing the 
members, not by ballot, but vivé voce. The 
scheme failed, I scarcely know how; but this I 
know, that, a week or so afterwards, I met with 
Perry, of the Morning Chronicle, who asked me 
how our poets’ club was going on. I said, ‘I 
don’t know—we have some difficulty in giving it a 
name ; we thought of calling ourselves The Bees.’ 
* Ah,’ said Perry, ‘ that’s a little different from the 
common report, for they say you are to be called 
The Wasps.’ I was so stung with this waspish 
report, that I thought no more of the poets’ club.” 
Whatever is due to the foundation of the London 
University, I believe belongs by right to Campbell. 
He was the founder, moreover, of the Literary 
Union, an ill-regulated club, which expired in the 
apring of the present season, 

“Unwilling to outlive the good that did it,” 


like the Ipswich of Wolsey, as described by Shaks- 


It ts well known that Campbell’s own favorite 
poem of all his composition, was his Gertrude. I 
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once heard him say, “I never like to see my name 
before The Pleasures of Hope; why, 1 cannot tel] 
you, unless it was that, when young, I was always 
greeted among my friends as ‘Mr. Camptell, 
author of The Pleasures of Hope.’ ‘Good morning 
to you, Mr. Campbell, author of The Pleasures 
of Hope.’ When I got married, I was married as 
the author of The Pleasures of Hope; and when | 
became a father, my son was the son of the author 
of The Pleasures of Hope.’’ A kind of grim smile, 
ill-subdued, we are afraid, stole over our features, 
when, standing beside the poet’s grave, we read 
the inscription on his coffin :— 
“ Tuomas Camppets, LL.D. 
Avrnor or rue ‘ Pleasures or Hors.’ 
Diep June 15, 1844. 

Acep 67.” 
The poet’s dislike occurred to our memory—there 
was no getting the better of the thought. 

There is a vigor and swing of versification in 
The Pleasures of Hope, unlike any other of Camp- 
bell’s compositions, the Lochel excepted: yet it 
earries with it, as Sir Walter Scott justly observes, 
many marks of juvenile composition. The Lochiel 
has all the faults and all the defects of his former 
effort, and, as if aware of a want, he sat down, 
when busy with Gertrude of Wyoming, to amend 
the poem. The four last lines originally ran :— 
“Shall victor exult, or in death be laid low, 

With his back to the field and his feet to the foe ! 
And leaving in battle no blot on his name, 

Look proudly to Heav’n from the death-bed of fame.” 
A noble passage, nobly conceived ; but hear how 
it runs as appended to the first edition of Gertrude 
of Wyoming :— 

“Shall victor exult in the battle’s acclaim, 

Or look to yon Heav’n from the death-bed of fame.” 
The poet restored the original reading, on the re- 
commendation of Sir Walter Scott: he had suc- 
ceeded in squeezing the whole spirit from out the 
passage. 

I remember remarking to Campbell, that there 
was a couplet in his Pleasures of Hope, which | felt 
an indescribable pleasure in repeating aloud, and in 
filling my ears with the music which it made :— 

“ And waft, across the wave’s tumultuous roar, 

The wolf’s long how] from Oonalaskai’s shore.” 
“ Yes,” he said, ‘‘I tell you where I got it—l 
found it in a poem, called The Sentimental Sailor, 
published about the time of Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey.’’ I have never been able to meet with 
this poem. 

Campbell deserves a good biography and a good 
monument. His own works want no recommen- 
dations, but his friends may do much to perpetuate 
the memory of the man. Surely, his letters deserve 
collection, and his correspondence should not be 
suffered to perish from neglect. There is a sub- 
scription on foot to erect a monument to his me- 
mory in Poets’ Corner. This is as it should be— 
but let it be something good. We have miore than 
enough of bad and indifferent in the Abbey already. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT HON. EDMUND BURKE. 


From the Atheneum. 
Correspondence of the Right Hon. Edmund Burke. 


Between the year 1744 and the period of his de- 
cease in 1797. 4 vols. Rivingtons. 


Tue editors of this collection are the Earl Fitz- 
william and Lieut.-General Sir Richard Bourke, 
K.C.B. The original literary executors of Ed- 
mund Burke were Dr. Laurence and Dr. King, 
afterwards Bishop of Rochester. Mr. Burke’s 
widow died in 1812, and by her last will bequeath- 
edall the unpublished papers of her celebrated hus- 
band to Earl Fitzwilliam, the Bishop of Rochester, 
and the Right Hon. William Elliot. In the same 
year the bishop brought out the 9th and 10th vol- 
umes of the octavo edition of the works, and sub- 
sequently published six more, making a series of 
sixteen volumes,—a reasonably voluminous monu- 
ment to the genius of one statesman. The death 
of Mr. Elliot, and subsequently of the Bishop of 
Rochester, left the late Earl Fitzwilliam sole pos- 
sessor of the papers, and they passed, in the course 
of nature and law, into the hands of the present 
earl. Of the other editor, and the importance of 
his aid, the following account is given in a 
note :— 


“Sir Richard Bourke is distantly related to the 
family of Edmund Burke, and having been at 
school and college in England during the last eight 
years of the latter’s life, passed his vacations and 
what spare time he could command, in his kins- 
man’s house. He has thus been enabled from his 
own observation, and the traditions of Beconsfield, 
to supply such portion of Burke’s personal history 
as is to be found in the notes to these letters.”” 


The sources from which the contents of these 
four volumes are derived, and the principles on 
which the editors have proceeded, are thus sta- 
ted :— 


‘Of the letters written by Burke, and now pub- 
lished, the most part were obtained many years 
ago, through the kindness of the persons to whom 
they were addressed, or of their representatives, 
in compliance with the applications of Dr. Lau- 
rence and the Bishop of Rochester. They were 
sent mostly in original, but a few in copy. Of the 
last, the greater part has been compared with the 
originals. A few additional letters in original 
have been obtained at a later period, and a very 
small number are printed from corrected drafts 
found amongst Mr. Burke’s papers. Several let- 
ters, both to and from Mr. Burke, have, at various 
times since his death, and in various publications, 
been given by others to the world, without the 
authority of his executors or trustees. The rule 
adopted in the present publication has been, not to 
re-print any such letters, except in cases where 
their re-publication was essential to the illustration 
of his life or character at the period to which they 
belong. To the letters are added a few short 
pieces, which, though incomplete, are of some in- 
terest. Some papers written by his son Richard 
Burke, are also given in this collection.” 


The letters commence from the early date of 
1744, when Mr. Burke was but sixteen years of 
age. The letters to Richard Shackleton, the son 
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of his quaker schoolmaster, will be read with in- 
terest, as specimens of his early style, and evi- 
dences of both the pious and the poetical tempera- 
ment which characterized the productions of his 
riper years. Portions of the letters to Shackleton 
are in verse. Some would, perhaps, find auguries 
of future renown in these juvenile rhymes, but we 
apprehend that many a boy who never grew up to 
be a great man has written better verses than the 
following :— 


a the foul river’s side we take our way, 

here Liffey rolls her dead dogs to the sea; 
Arrived, at length, at our appointed stand, 

By waves enclosed, the margin of the land, 
Where once the sea with a triumphing roar, 
Roll’d his huge billows to a distant shore. 

There swam the dolphins, hid in waves unseen, 
Where frisking lambs now crop the verdant green. 
Secured by mounds of everlasting stone, 

It stands forever safe, unoverthrown. 


In one letter to Shackleton is a striking account 
of Burke’s collegiate pursuits, which he describes 
as a succession of furors :— 


‘*You ask me if I read? I deferred answering 
this question, till I could say I did; whieh I ean 
almost do, for this day I have shook off idleness 
and begun to buckle to. I wish I could have said 
this to you, with truth, a month ago. It would 
have been of great advantage to me. My time 
was otherwise employed. Poetry, sir, nothin 
but poetry, could go down with me; though 
have read more than wrote. So you see I am fat 
gone in the poetical madness, which I ean hardly 
master, as, indeed, all my studies have rather pro- 
ceeded from sallies of passion, than from the prefer- 
ence of sound reason ; and like the nature of all other 
natural appetites, have been very violent for a sea- 
son, and very soon cooled, and quite absorbed in 
the succeeding. I have often thought it a humor- 
ous consideration to observe, and sum up, all the 
madness of this kind I have fallen into, this two 
years past. First I was greatly taken with nat- 
ural philosophy ; which, while I should have given 
my mind to logic, employed me incessantly. This 
I call my furor mathematicus. But this worked 
off, as soon as I began to read it in the college ; as 
men, by repletion, cast off their stomachs all they 
have eaten. Then I turned back to logie and 
metaphysics. Here I remained a good while, and 
with much pleasure, and this was my furor logicus ; 
a disease very common in the days of ignorance, 
and very uncommon in these enlightened times. 
Next succeeded the furor historicus, which also 
had its day, but is now no more, being entirel 
absorbed in the furor poeticus, which (as skilf 
physicians assure me) is as difficultly cured as a 
disease very nearly akin to it; namely, the itch.” 

Burke became a member of the Middle Temple 
in 1747, and although he was never called to the 
bar, he prosecuted the study of law for some time, 
and with his accustomed vigor. Writing from 
Monmouth in 1751, he remarks to Shackleton :— 


“‘T hope my present studiés may be attended 
with more success; at least, I have this comfort, 
that though a middling poet cannot be endured 
there is some quarter for a middling lawyer. i 
read as much as I can, (which is, however, but a 





little,) and am but just beginning to know some- 
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thing of what I am about ; which, till very lately, 
I did not. This study causes no difficulty to those 
who already understand it, and to those who never 
will understand it; and for all between those ex- 
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tremes God knows they have a hard task of it.| I 


So much is certain, though the success is precari- 
ous; but that we must leave to Providence.” 


He gives an amusing and humorous account of 
the speculations which his residence at Monmouth, 
and afterwards at Turlaine, in Wilts, gave rise to. 
The companion of his studies at this time was a 
Mr. William Burke, a distant relative :— 


‘* The most innocent scheme they guessed was 
that of fortune-hunting; and when they saw us 
quit the town without wives, then the lower sort 
sagaciously judged us spies to the French king. 
You will wonder that persons of no great figure 
should cause so much talk; but in a town ver 
little frequented by strangers, with very little busi- 
ness to employ their bodies, and less speculation 
to take up their minds, the least thing sets them in 
motion, and supplies matter for their chat. What 
is much more odd is, that here, my companion and 
I puzzle them as much as we did at Monmouth ; 
for this is a place of very great trade in making 
of fine cloths, in which they employ a vast number 
of hands. The first conjecture which they made 
was that we were authors, for they could not wa 
how any other sort of people could spend so muc 
of their time at books ; but finding that we received 
from time to time a good many letters, they con- 
cluded us merchants; and so, from inference to 
inference, they at last began to apprehend that we 
were spies, from Spain, on their trade. Our little 
curiosity, perhaps, cleared us of that imputation ; 
but still the whole appears very mysterious, and 
our good old woman cries, ‘I believe that you be 
gentlemen, but I ask no questions;’ and then 

raises herself for her great caution and secrecy. 
hat makes the thing still better, about the same 
time we came hither, arrived a little person, equal- 
ly a stranger; but he spent a good part of his 
hours in shooting and other country amusements 
“ot drunk at night, got drunk in the morning, 
and became intimate with everybody in the village. 
He surprised nebody; no questions were asked 
about him, because he lived like the rest of the 
world: but that two men should come into a 
strange country, and partake of none of the country 
diversions, seek no acquaintance, and live entirely 
recluse, is something so inexplicable as to puzzle 
the wisest heads, even that of the parish clerk 
himself.’’ 


From a letter of the same year we find that Mr. 
Burke then meditated a remove to America. But 
the same letter alludes to his essay on the ‘‘ Sub- 
lime and Beautiful,’’ which had then been pub- 
lished, and the fame of this, as well as of the 
** Vindication of Natural Society,’’ probably in- 
duced him to abandon the design of emigration. 
He sends Shackleton a copy of the ‘‘ Sublime and 
Beautiful,’’ and says— 


‘* This letter is accompanied by a little perform- 
ance of mine, which I will not consider as ineffec- 
tual, if it contributes to your amusement. It lay 
by me for a good while, and I at last ventured it 
out. It has not been ill received, so far as a mat- 
ter on so abstracted a subject meets with readers. 
Will you accept it as a sort of offering in atone- 
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ment for my former delinquenciest If I would 
not have you think that I have forgot you, so nei- 
ther would I have your father, to whom I am under 
obligations that I neither can nor wish to shake off. 
am really concerned for the welfare of you all, 
and for the credit of the school where I received 
the education that, if 1 am anything, has made me 
so.”’ 


We find a curious and valuable letter from 
Chief Justice Aston (C. J. of the Common Pleas in 
Ireland) to Mr. Secretary Hamilton. The editors 
observe that it is given to the public “‘ as evidence, 
that eighty years ago there were disturbances in 
Ireland, arising from the very same causes as at 
present ; and as perversely attributed then, as now, 
to matters wholly foreign to their real origin.”’ 

We believe the following to be the language of 


¥| truth and soberness, and, mutatis mutandis, to be 


as true and instructive now, as in 1762 :— 


**In obedience to your commands, I have the 
satisfaction to assure you, that upon the strictest 
inquiry into the causes of the many outrages com- 
mitted in the different parts of the province of 
Munster, there did not appear to me the least rea- 
son to impute those disturbances to disaffection to 
his majesty, his government, or the laws in gene- 
ral; but, on the contrary, that these disorders re- 
ally, and not colorably, took their rise from declar- 
ed complaints and grievances of a private nature ; 
and which, at the time of the several tumults, were 
the motives avowed by the rioters themselves ; and 
not broached ostensibly only, when, in fact, some 
other cause or expectation was the latent spring 
of their actions. hether the charge was burning 
houses, killing cattle, destroying mills, levelling 
inclosures, or disturbances of a different nature, to 
the possessions of others, no opportunity was missed 
of inquiring into the supposed inducement to the 
committing such an outrage; and it ever turned 
out to be the result of some local dissatisfaction, 
which these miserable delinquents affected to act 
upon by way of redress, though they ever pursued 
vindictive, rather than relevant measures, and were 
extravagantly daring and violent in the execution 
ofthem. The subject-matter of their grievance 
was, chiefly, such as—price of labor too cheap— 
of victuals too dear—of land excessive and oppres- 
sive. In some instances their resentment proceed- 
ed against particular persons, from their having 
taken mills or bargains over the head of another, 
(as it is vulgarly called,) and so turning out, by a 
consent to an advanced price, the old tenant. Such 
was the nature of their complaints; to redress 
these, they acted in a very open and violent man- 
ner, and might, I think, have fallen under the 
statute of 25th Edward III., by carrying their 
schemes to such an excess as to magnify their 
crimes into a constructive treason, of levying war 
against the king. But yet, daring as their pro- 
ceedings were, there was no ingredient of any pre- 
vious compact against government, or, as 1 may 
say, the origina! sin of high treason, 1 believe, 
indeed, that if the Dey of Algiers had laaded, with 
any forces and a stand of arms, at such a time, 
people in such a temper of mind would have been 

ily induced to join him, or a prince of any reli- 
gion, either for the sake of revenge, redress, or 
exchange of state, rather than continue in their 
conceived wretehedness. In the perpetration of 
these late disorders, (however industriously the 
contrary has been promoted,) papist and protestant 
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were promiscuously concerned ; and, in my opin- 
jon, the majority of the former is with more justice 
to be attributed to the odds of number in the coun- 

, than the influence arising from the difference 
of principles.”’ 

It is curious to find, that in the south of Ireland, 
in 1762, as in Wales lately, the genius of insur- 

y assumed the feminine gender, exacting an 
oath of fidelity to ‘‘ Sive and her children,”’ as the 
Welsh peasantry recently did to ‘‘ Rebecca and 
her daughters.”’ 

There is given an unfinished paper of Mr. 
Burke’s, relative to the Irish disturbances of the 
same period, in which he traces those in the county 
of Cork entirely to a local cause, and to the machi- 
nations of a crazy protestant attorney. Probably 
this race of incendiaries is not yet extinct in Mun- 
ster. 

There are a good many letters in relation to a 
pension of 300/. a year, which Mr. Burke obtained 
in 1763, in the viceroyalty of Lord Halifax, to 
compensate his political services to Mr. Secretary 
Hamilton. The editors observe : 


‘Tn those days such pensions were by no means 
unusual, and were held, without imputation or 
blame, by persons of station and character. Burke 
had been about two years with Secretary Hamilton 
in Ireland, when this pension was granted; and 
he had during that time been actively and, no 
doubt, usefully employed in the service of govern- 
ment, though without any ostensible office or any 
salary. His connexion with Hamilton, as has been 
mentioned in a former note, had been of earlier 
date, beginning in 1759; and in applying for the 
pension, Hamilton probably had reference to the 
services which Burke had rendered him, prior to 
his appointment as chief secretary in Ireland.’’ 


The following stipulation of a man of genius 
with a minister of state, is an interesting proof of 
the reluctance with which a great intellect bows 
itself to the yoke imposed either by necessity or 
ambition. Burke writes thus to Hamilton in 
March, 1763 :— 


** You may recollect, when you did me the honor 
to take me as a companion in your studies, you 
found me with the little work we spoke of last 
Tuesday, as a sort of rent-charge on my thoughts. 
I informed you of this, and you acquiesced in it. 
You are now so generous, (and it is but strict jus- 
tice to allow, that upon all occasions you have been 
80,) to offer to free me from this burthen. But, 
in fact, though I am extremely desirous of defer- 
ring the accomplishment, I have no notion of en- 
tirely suppressing that work; and this upon two 
principles, not solely confined to that work, but 
which extend much farther, and indeed to the plan 
of my whole life. Whatever advantages I have 
en, and even that advantage which I mast 
reckon as the greatest and most pleasing of them, 
have been owing to some small degree of literary 
reputation. It will be hard to persuade me that 
any further services which your kindness may pro- 
pose for me, or any in which my friends may wish 
to codperate with you, will not be greatly facili- 
tated by doing something to cultivate and keep 
alive the same reputation. I am fully sensible, 


that this reputation may be at least as much haz- 
arded, as forwarded, by new publications. But 
because a certain oblivion is the consequence, to 
writers of my inferior class, of an entire neglect of 
publication, I consider it such a risk as sometimes 
must be run. For this purpose, some short time, 
at convenient intervals, and especially at the dead 
time of the year, will be requisite to study and con- 
sult proper books. These times, as you very well 
know, cannot be easily defined; nor indeed is it 
necessary they should. The matter may be very 
easily settled by a good understanding between 
ourselves ; and by a discreet liberty, which I think 
you would not wish to restrain, nor 1 to abuse. I 
am not so unreasonable, nor absurd enough, to 
think I have any title to so considerable a share in 
your interest as I have had, and hope still to have, 
without any or but an insignificant return on my 
side ; especially as I am conscious that my best 
and most continued endeavors are of no very great 
value. I know that your business ought, on all 
occasions, to have the preference ; to be the first 
and the last, and, indeed, in all respects, the main 
concern. All I contend for is, that I may not be 
considered as absolutely excluded from all other 
thoughts, in their proper time and due subordina- 
tion ; the fixing the times for them, to be left en- 
tirely to yourself.’ 


It would appear that Hamilton agreed to these 
stipulations, and that the pension was received on 
the faith of them. However, the connexion be- 
tween Hamilton and Burke did not subsist long. 
It would appear that the former was too exacting, 
and the latter not sufficiently pliable. In a subse- 
quent letter Burke thus addresses the secretary :— 


**So far as to the past: with regard to the 
present, what is that unkindness and misbehavior 
of which you complain? My heart is full of friend- 
ship to you ; and is there a single point which the 
best and most intelligent men have fixed, as a 

roof of friendship and gratitude, in which I have 
n deficient, or in which I threaten a failure? 
What you blame is only this; that I will not con- 
sent to bind myself to you, for no less a term than 
my whole life, in a sort of domestic situation, for 
a consideration to be taken out of your private for- 
tune ; that is, to cireumscribe my hopes, to give 
up even the possibility of liberty, and absolutely to 
annihilate myself forever. I beseech you, is the 
demand, or refusal, the act of unkindness? If 
ever such a test of friendship was proposed, in any 
instance, to any man living, I admit that my con- 
— been unkind ; and, if you please, ungrate- 


The secretary thus replied :— 


** Dear Sir,—As you thought it polite to answer 
my letter, I conclude you would think it impolite 
if I did not at least acknowledge yours. I have 
only to say, that I have thought as coolly as I can, 

what is more, as I wish to think, upon a sub- 
ject on which I am so much hurt. I approve en- 
tirely of your idea, that we should not write, in 
order te avoid altercation; and, for the same 
reason, I am of opinion we should not converse. 
Yours, &c.”’ 


In 1765 Mr. Burke escaped the golden chain. 
No passage in the biography of a public man affords 








@ more instructive warning to rising talents than 
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the fate of Mr. Burke’s connexion with the Irish 
government under Lord Halifax, supposing him to 
represent truly in his letters his relations with Mr. 
Hamilton, and the losses of time and reputation he 
sustained in consequence of them. He thus writes 
to Mr. J. Henry Hutchinson, subsequently Provost 
of Trinity College, Dublin :— 


‘* You are already apprized, by what Mr. H. has 
himself caused to be reported, that he has attempt- 
ed to make a property—a piece of household goods 
of me, an attempt, in my poor opinion, as contrary 
to discretion as it is to justice; for he would fain 
have had a slave, which, as it is a being of no dig- 
nity, so it can be of very little real utility to its 
owner ; and he refused to have a faithful friend, 
which is a creature of some rank, and (in what- 
ever subject) no trivial or useless acquisition. But 
in this he is to be excused ; for with as sharp and 
apprehensive parts, in many respects, as any man 
living, he never in reality did comprehend, even in 
theory, what friendship or affection was ; being, 
as far as I was capable of observing, totally desti- 
tute of either friendship or enmity, but rather in- 
clined to respect those who treat him ill. * * * * * 
Six of the best years of my life he took me from 
every pursuit of literary reputation, or of improve- 
ment of my fortune. In that time he made his 
own fortune, (a very great one,) and he has also 
taken to himself the very little one which J had 
made. In all this time, you may ony Bene 
how much I felt at seeing myself left behind by 
almost all my contemporaries. There never wasa 
season more favorable for any man who chose to 
enter into the career of publie life; and I think I 
am not guilty of ostentation, in supposing my own 
moral dearsteer, and my industry, my friends and 
connexions, when Mr. H. first sought my acquaint- 
ance, were not at all inferior to those of several 
whose fortune is at this day upon a very different 
footing from mine.”’ 


There are several interesting letters in the first 
volume, from James Barry, the historical painter, 
to Edmund and William Burke, who patronized 
his genius, and enabled him to improve himself, by 
a residence at Rome. 

In a letter to Shackleton, 1768, Burke gives an 


account of the purchase of his seat at Beaconsfield, 
in Bucks. 


** Again elected on the same interest, I have 
made a push, with all I could collect of my own, 
and the aid of my friends, to cast a little root in this 
country. I have purchased a house, with an estate 
of about six hundred acres of land, in Bucking- 
hamshire, twenty-four miles from London, where 
I now am. It is a place exceedingly pleasant; 
and I propose (God willing) to become a farmer in 
good earnest. You, who are classical, will not be 
displeaxed to hear that it was formerly the seat of 
Waller the poet, whose house, or part of it, makes 
at present the fagm-house within an hundred yards 
of me. When you take a journey to England, you 
are obliged, by tenure, to come and pay due hom- 
age to the capital seat of your once favorite poet.”’ 


Mr. Burke then represented Lord Verney’s 
borough of Wendover. We quote the interesting 
note of the editors respecting ‘‘ The Gregories,”’ 
and its fate. 
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** This place, called Gregories in the more an- 
cient deeds, and Gregories or Butler’s Court in 
some of later date, continued from this time in the 
family of Burke, until the death of his widow in 
1812. It is situated about a mile from Beacons- 
field, a market and post town in Buckinghamshire, 
twenty-three miles from London. Upon his first 
residing there, Burke dated his letters from Greg- 
ories, but soon after, probably to avoid the neces- 
sity of giving the name of the post town, in addition 
to that of the house, he dated from Beaconsfield ; 
and continued to do so to the end of his life, but 
latterly spelling it Beconsfield. A considerable 
portion of the estate was wood-land, and there was 
a detached farm; but surrounding the house, 
which was large and handsome, there was a con- 
siderable extent of arable and pasture land, which 
Burke delighted to cultivate, seeking in that occv- 
pation the most agreeable relaxation from the toils 
and vexations of politics. Some of his letters to 
the celebrated agriculturist, Arthur Young, given 
in this collection, show with what earnestness 
Burke entered into the details of his farm. The 
proximity of this place to London rendered it the 
easy resort of the most distinguished characters of 
the time, who sought Burke’s society or advice. 
Here, also, he received with the greatest hospital- 
ity and attention, the numerous foreigners who 
desired his acquaintance. It was his p apacse 
ee to accompany these strangers to the most 

autiful places of this beautiful country, and 


especially to Windsor, which he had great pride 


in showing, as a residence worthy of British 
kings. When the French revolution drove a large 
— of the nobility and clergy of France to 

gland, Burke’s house received many of the 
most distinguished, during any length of time they 
chose to remain; and for some, he procured 
lodgings in the town of Beaconsfield, requesting 
them to use his table as their own. Some years 
after her husband’s death, Mrs. Burke sold the 
estate to Mr. Dupré, of Wilton Park, near Bea- 
consfield ; reserving the occupation of the house, 

rdens, and some of the grass land of Gregories, 
or her life. On her death, in 1812, this portion 
of the property came into Mr. Dupré’s hands. He 
let the house soon after to Mr. Jones, a clergyman, 
who kept a school there. On the 23d of April, 
1813, it was burned to the ground. The land is 
now laid out in farms, and hardly a trace remains, 
by which the residence of Burke can be distin- 
guished.” 


A letter of Burke’s, to Charles Townshend, 
noticing the imputation of the authorship of Junius, 
is worth quoting :— 


**T am much obliged to you for the kind part 

u have taken, on the report of our friend Fitz- 
Rerbert’s conversation about the author of Junius. 
You have done it in a manner that is just to me, 
and delicate to both of us. I am indeed extremely 
ready to believe, that he has had no share in cir- 
culating an opinion so very injurious to me, as that 
I am capable of treating the character of my 
friends, and even my own character, with levity, 
in order to be able to attack that of others with 
the less suspicion. When I have anything to 
object to persons in power, they know very well, 
that I use no sort of managements towards them 
except those which every honest man owes to his 
own dignity. If I thought it necessary to bring 
the same charges against them into a more public 
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discussion than that of the House of Commons, I 
should use exactly the same freedom, making myself 
in the same manner, liable to all the consequences. 
You observe very rightly, that no fair man can 
believe me to be the author of Junius. Sucha 
supposition might tend, indeed, to raise the estima- 
tion of my powers of writing above their just value. 
Not one of my friends does, upon that flattering 
principle, give me for the writer; and when my 
enemies endeavor to fix Junius upon me, it is not 
for the sake of giving me the credit of an able per- 
formance. * * * Forsome years, and almost daily, 
they have been abusing me in the public papers ; 
and (among other pretences for their scurrility) as 
being the author of the letters in question. 1 have 
never once condescended to take the least notice 
of their invectives, or publicly to deny the faet up- 
on which some of them were grounded. At the 
same time, to you, or to any of my friends, I have 
been as ready as I ought, in disclaiming in the 
most precise terms, writings, that are as superior 
perhaps to my talents, as they are most certainly 
different in many essential points from my regards 
and my prineiples.”’ 


Still more positively and distinctly he denies the 
authorship in a subsequent letter :— 


“T have, I dare say, to nine-tenths of my ac- 
quaintance, denied my being the author of Junius, 
or having any knowledge of the author, as often 
as the thing was mentioned, whether in jest or 
earnest, in style of disapprobation or of compli- 
ment. Perhaps I may have omitted to do so to 
you, in any formal manner, as not supposing you 
to have any suspicion of me. I now give you my 
word and honor that Iam not the author of Junius, 
and that I know not the author of that paper, and 
I do authorize you to say so.”’ 

This valuable collection of letters is not to be 
disposed of in one notice. It abounds with inter- 
esting documents, and it is an additional proof, if 
proof were wanting, of the fertility of Mr. Burke, 
that, after sixteen volumes of his works have been 
published, four more are now given to the world, 
which will add to his reputation, and be received 
as an important contribution to literature. 

The importance of the matter contained in these 
volumes excites our surprise that it has been so 
long suffered to remain unpublished. Upon all the 
great political events during the life of Mr. Burke, 
the transactions in India, America, France, and 
Ireland, will be found numerous literary docu- 
ments, all deserving of attentive perusal, and 
many so elaborately written as to claim the con- 
sideration of state papers. The greater number 
of the letters are those of Burke himself, but they 
are largely interspersed with those of his various 
illustrious correspondents. 

Opening the second volume we light upon a re- 
markable letter addressed to the Marquis of Rock- 
ingham. The date is August 23d, 1775, when 
this country had just been fully committed to the 
fatal quarrel with the American States. The de- 
sign of Mr. Burke is to incite his noble correspon- 
dent to make one last great effort at the head of his 
friends, to avert impending evils. The state of 


** As to the good people of England, they seem to 
partake every day, more and more, of the character 
of that administration which they have been in- 
duced to tolerate. I am satisfied, that within a 
few years, there has been a great change in the 
national character. We seem no longer that eager, 
inquisitive, jealous, fiery people, which we have 
been formerly, and which we have been a very 
short time ago. The people look back with- 
out pleasure or indignation, and forward without 
hope or fear. No man commends the measures 
whieh have been pursued, or expects any good 
from those which are in preparation; but it is a 
cold, Janguid opinion, like what men discover in 
affairs that do not concern them. It excites to no 
passion ; it prompts to no action.” 
He then proceeds to show that no improvement 
is to be looked for, unless individuals of authority 
and mental power aspire to create the national 
spirit that is wanting. In the following passage 
we have a great truth written for statesmen of all 
times :— 
**T do not think that weeks, or even months, or 
years, will bring the monarch, the ministers, or 
the people, to feeling. To bring the people to 
a feeling, such a feeling, I mean, as tends to 
amendment, or alteration of system, there must be 
pe and management. All direction of public 
umor and opinion must originate ina few. Per- 
haps a good deal of that humor and opinion must 
be owing to such direction. Events supply mate- 
rials; times furnish dispositions ; but conduct 
alone can bring them to bear to any useful purpose. 
I never yet knew an instance of any — temper 
in the nation, that might not have been tolerably 
well traced to some particular persons. If things 
are left to themselves, it is my clear opinion that 
a nation may slide down fair and softly from the 
highest point of grandeur and prosperity to the 
lowest state of imbecility and meanness, without 
any one’s marking a particular period in this de- 
clension, without asking a question about it, or in 
the least speculating on any of the innumerable 
acts which have stolen in this silent and insensible 
revolution. Every event so prepares the subse- 
quent, that, when it arrives, it produces no sur- 
prise, nor any extraordinary alarm. I am certain 
that if pains, great and immediate pains, are not 
taken to prevent it, such must be the fate of this 
country.’’ 


He then, with earnest eloquence, presses upon 
Lord Rockingham the duty of taking a decided 
step before the meeting of Parliament :— 


‘* As sure as we have now an existence, if the 
meeting of parliament should catch your lordship 
and your friends in an unprepared state, nothing 
but disgrace and ruin can attend the cause you are 
at the head of. Parliament will plunge over head 
and ears. They will vote the war with every 
supply of domestic and foreign force. They will 
pass an act of attainder ;—they will lay their hands 
upon the press. The ministers will even procure 

resses from those very merchants, who, last 
session, harassed them with petitions ; and then,— 
what is left for us, but to spin out of our bowels, 
under the frowns of the court and the hisses of the 
people, the little slender thread of a peevish and 
captious opposition unworthy of our cause and 
ourselves, and without credit, concurrence, or 





popular feeling at the period is thus described :— 


popularity in the nation! * * I amconfident that 
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ur lordship considers my importunity with your 
goodness. You will net sttribate my ear- 
nestness to any improper cause. I shall, therefore, 
make no apology for urging again and again, how 
necessary it is for your lordship and your great 
friends, most seriously to take under immediate 
deliberation, what you are to do in this crisis. 
Nothing like it has happened in your political life. 
I protest to God, I think that your reputation, your 
duty, and the duty and honor of us all, who profess 
your sentiments, from the highest to the lowest of 
us, demand at this time one honest, hearty effort, 
in order to avert the heavy calamities that are im- 
pending ; to keep our hands from blood, and if 
possible, to keep the poor, giddy, thoughtless peo- 
ple of our country from plunging headlong into 
this impious war. If the attempt is necessary, it 
is honorable. You will, at least, have the com- 
fort that nothing has been left undone, on your 
part, to prevent the worst mischief that can befall 
the public. Then, and not before, you may shake 
the dust from your feet, and leave the people and 
their leaders to their own conduct and fortune. I 
see, indeed, many, many difficulties in the way ; 
but we have known as t, or greater, give way 
to a regular series of judicious and active exertions, 
This is no time for taking public business in their 
course and order, and only as a part in the scheme 
of life, which comes and goes at its proper periods, 
aff is mixed in with occupations and amusements. 
It calls for the whole of the best of us; and every- 
thing else, however just or even laudable at another 
time, ought to give way to this great, urgent, in- 
stant concern. Indeed, my dear lord, you are 
called upon in a very peculiar manner. America 
is yours. You have saved it once, and you may 
very possibly save it again. The people of that 
country are worth preserving : and preserving, if 
possible, to England.”’ 


The same principle of the wisdom of creating 
events instead of waiting for them, is enforced in 
a letter of Mr. Fox to Burke, dated from Chats- 
worth, 1777 :— 


‘‘ With respect to public affairs, it seems to be 
the opinion of everybody, that one must wait for 
events, to form a plan of operations ; now, my 
opinion, is, that no event likely to happen, can be 
anything to the purpose ; but from the days of 
Demosthenes down to ours, it has ever been the 
resource of all indolent people to prefer the wait- 
ing of news to the taking of any decisive measure. 
‘Is Philadelphia taken ?’—‘No ; but there are hopes 
of it,’ &c., is something like, though twenty thou- 
sand times more futile, than the inquiries about 
Philip’s death, which are so well treated in the 
first Philippic.’’ 


Mr. Burke’s pen was of course in constant re- 
quest amongst his friends in both houses. Here 
are the Duke of Richmond’s instructions for draw- 
ing up a protest :— 


«We all want a protest. I wished to see you 
here to-night, and desired C. Fox to beg you to 
come tome. I send you a mere skeleton, just to 
point out the line, and beg you will fill it up with 
good flesh and blood, not forgetting a little acid 
and gall; it must be temperate and strong, full 
and short, and finished early. I would give such 
a work to you alone.” 


Our next quotation is from a letter to Robert- 
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son, acknowledging the present of a copy of his 
‘History of America,’ then opportunely pub- 
lished :— 


‘The part which I read with the greatest plea- 
sure is the discussion on the manners and charac- 
ters of the inhabitants of that new world. I have 
always thought with you, that we possess, at this 
time, very great advantages towards the knowledge 
of human nature. We need no longer go to his- 
tory to have it in all its periods and stages. His- 
tory, from its en youth, is but a poor 
instructor. When the Egyptians called the Greeks 
children in antiquities, we may well call them chil- 
dren ; and so we may call all those nations which 
were able to trace the progress of society only 
within their own limits. But now the great map 
of mankind is unravelled at once, and there is no 
state or gradation of barbarism, and no mode of 
refinement, which we have not, at the same instant, 
under our view :—The very different civility of 
Eu and of China ;—the barbarism of Persia 
and Abyssinia ;—the erratic manners of Tartary 
and Arabia ;—the savage state of North America 
and of New Zealand ;—indeed, you have made a 
noble use of the advantages you have had. You 
have employed philoso , to judge of manners, 
and from manners you have drawn new resources 
for philosophy. I only think that, in one or two 
points, you have hardly done justice to the savage 
character.”’ 


Burke was the great public instructor of his 
time, ‘‘the school-master abroad’’ in his genera- 
tion. A letter to a member of the Bell Club, 
Bristol, is full of sound advice to constituents, and 
is distinguished by the usual high moral tone of 
the writer. We give an extract :— 


** You will, therefore, not listen toe those who 
tell you that these matters are above you, and 
ought to be left entirely to those into whose hands 
the king has put them. The public interest is 
more your business than theirs; and it is from 
want of spirit, and not from want of ability, that 
you can become wholly unfit to argue or to judge 
upon it. For in this very thing lies the difference 
between freemen and those that are not free. In 
a free country, every man thinks he has a concern 
in all public matters ; that he has a right to form, 
and a right to deliver an opinion upon them. They 
sift, examine, and discuss them. They are curious, 
eager, attentive, and jealous; and by making such 
matters the daily subjects of their thoughts and 
discoveries, vast numbers contract a very tolerable 
knowledge of them, and some a very considerable 
one. And this it is that fills free countries with 
men of ability in all stations. Whereas, in other 
countries, none but men whose office calls them to 
it having much care or thought about public affairs, 
and not daring to ty the force of their opinions 
with one another, ability of this sort is extremely 
rare in any station of life. In free countries, there 
is often found more real public wisdom and sagaci- 
ty in shops and manufactories, than in the cabinets 
of princes in countries where none dares to have 
an opinion until he comes intothem. Your whole 
importance, therefore, depends upon a constant, 
discreet use of your own reason ; otherwise you 
and your country sink to nothing. If upon any 
particular occasion you should be roused, you will 
not know what to do. Your fire will be a fire in 
straw, fitter to waste and consume yourselves, than 
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to warm or enliven anything else. You will be 
only a giddy mob, upon whom no sort of reliance 
is to be had. You may disturb your country, but 
you never can reform your government. In other 
nations, they have for some time indulged them- 
selves in a larger use of this manly liberty, than 
formerly they dared.”’ 


In what spirit he received accounts of the disas- 
ters of the British arms in America, appears from 
a letter to Mr. Champion, sending him an account 
of the fate of General Burgoyne :-— 


“The fate of my worthy and unhappy fnend, 
the brave General Burgoyne, and his whole army, 
must be a subject of a very melancholy interest to 
this country, in whatsoever light it may be consid- 
ered; and nothing but the success of that army in 
wasting and ruining a country, just beginning to 
emerge from a hideous desert by the indefatigable 
industry of its inhabitants, could be more deplora- 
ble. But such must be the events of a war, from 
the very nature of which no sort of good whatso- 
ever to any side would, or ever could, possibly 
arise.”” 

There is a letter from the celebrated Boswell, 
manifesting a strong disposition to do for Mr. Burke 
what he did for Dr. Johnson, and great is the pity 
that Burke had not such a biographer. Boswell 
writes thus :— 


“Upon my honor I began a letter to you some 
time ago, and did not finish it, because I imagined 
you were then near your apotheosis—as poor Gold- 


smith said upon a former occasion, when he thought 
your party was coming into administration; and 
being one of your old barons of Scotland, my 
pride could not brook the appearance of paying my 
court to a minister, amongst the crowd of interest- 


ed expectants on his accession. At present, I 
take it for granted that I need be under no such 
apprehension ; and, therefore, I resume the indul- 
gence of my inclination. This may be, perhaps, a 
singular method of beginning a correspondence ; 
and, in one sense, may not be very complimenta- 
tive. But I can sincerely assure you, dear sir, 
that I feel and mean a genuine compliment to Mr. 
Burke himself. It is generally thought no mean- 
ness to solicit the notice and favor of a man in 
power; and, surely, it is much less a meanness to 
endeavor by honest means, to have the honor and 
pleasure of being on an agreeable footing with a 
man of superior knowledge, abilities, and genius.” 

Edmund Burke is worthy all honor and com- 
memoration in the country of his birth. He is un- 
questionably her greatest ornament. To the inter- 
est of Ireland he was enthusiastically devoted, and 
in her cause he was always ready to sacrifice the 
objects dearest to his ambition. The pressure of 
the American war compelled the ministry to think 
of some relaxation of the commercial chains of 
Ireland, and Lord North introduced some proposi- 
tions with that view, which are thus strikingly 
alluded to by Mr. Burke in a short note to his 
friend Mr. Champion, of Bristol :— 

“‘T sent a letter to Merchants’ Hall, with the 
resolutions relative to Ireland. Do not be afraid, 
the things pretended to be done for Ireland are 


frivolous; and if they were considerable, they 
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have not capital to carry them on. They are in- 
tended to keep Ireland from diverting you with 
another rebellion. Keep, if you can, our fellow- 
citizens from exposing themselves upon this subject. 
Service heartily to all friends.”’ 


The editors make the following explanatory re- 
marks, as true as they are discreditable to the 
merchants of England in 1778 :-— 


**These were propositions introduced by Lord 
North for removing certain restrictions from the 
trade of Ireland. ‘They were at first well received 
on both sides of the house, as being founded in 
justice, and a liberal policy required by the circum- 
stances of the time. Subsequently, the jealousy 
of the English manufacturers and traders was so 
strongly expressed, and so much influenced the 
conduct of many of the representatives of those in- 
terests in parliament, that in the bill founded on 
the resolutions, it was thought necessary, towards 
the end of the session, to give up most of the ad- 
vantages originally intended for Ireland. Notwith- 
standing Mr. Burke’s earnest representations and 
advice, the merchants of Bristol were amongst the 
loudest against the measure; and here began the 
difference between him and his constituents, which 
led to his defeat at the general election of 1780.” 


In a letter to Mr. Noble, referring to the same 


proposed measures, Mr. Burke generously ob- 
serves— 


‘*'To represent Bristol is a capital object of my 
pride at present; indeed, 1 have nothing external 
on which I can value myself, but that honorable 
situation. If I should live to the next general 
election, and if being a member of parliament at 
that time should be desirable to me, I intend to 
offer myself again to your approbation. But far 
from wishing to throw the memory of the present 
business into the shade, I propose to put it forward 
to you, and to plead my conduct on this occasion, 
as a matter of merit, on which to ground my pre- 
tensions to your future favor. I do not wish to 
represent Bristol, or to represent any place, but upon 
terms that shall be honorable to the chosen and to 
the choosers. I do not desire to sit in parliament 
for any other end than that of promoting the com- 
mon happiness of al] those who are, in any degree, 
subjected to our legislative authority; and of 
binding together, in one common tie of civil inter- 
est and constitutional freedom, every denomination: 
of men amongst us.”’ 


With what a narrow spirit the traders of 
Bristol were actuated at this period, appears: 
from the remonstrance we find in a letter to a Mr, 
Span. 


‘* No pains have been omitted to make an amica- 
ble adjustment of a business, whose very principle 
is the concord of the British dominions. The 

entlemen of Ireland, who attend to the matter 

ere, have been found very moderate and practica- 
ble, and have given up some points, for the present, 
which in justice ought to have been granted to 
them. As to those members of the British parlia- 
ment whom you speak of as advocates for the bills, 
and as interested persons who have nothing in 
view but the improvement of their extensive estates 
in Ireland, I really do not directly know to whom 
you allude. Many members of parliament have 





considerable estates in Ireland; but whether the: 
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enlargement of these be their motive for the vote 
they give, is more than I can tell; nor am I very 
solicitous to know, as it is much more — me, 
and much more my business, to judge of the argu- 
ments they use, than the motives on which they 
act. As to the rest, I take it, that the interest 
which a party has in a cause, though it disables 
him to be a witness, does not at all lessen the 
favor with which he ought to be heard as an advo- 
cate. The desire of improving one’s private for- 
tune by the general improvement of a country, I 
have always Considered rather as praiseworthy 
than blamable ; and, in particular, I cannot com- 
prehend how the wish of increasing an Irish for- 
tune, the whole product of which is spent in 
England, can be objected to by any of the people 
of this kingdom.”’ 

In the year 1779, the Roman Catholics testified 
their gratitude to Mr. Burke ‘‘ for his many emi- 
nent services to their body,’’ by voting him a trib- 
ute of 500 guineas, of which 300 were actually re- 
mitted to him in a letter from Mr. Anthony Der- 
mott, given in the second volume of these papers. 
Mr. Burke honorably declined the gift, saying, 
amongst other things, in reply :— 

‘* If I am so happy as to have contributed in the 
smallest degree to the relief of so large and re- 
——_ a part of my countrymen as the Roman 
Yatholics of Ireland, from oppressions that I al- 
ways thought not only grevious to them, but very 
impolitic with regard to the state, I am more than 
enough rewarded. If I were to derive any advan- 
‘tage whatsoever, beyond what comes to my share 

of the whole, from m 
should lose all the relis 


in the general epee | 
endeavors in this way, 
‘i find in them, and the whole spirit which animates 


me on such occasions. My principles make it my 
‘first, indeed almost my only earnest wish, to see 
-every part of this empire, and every denomination 
-of men in it, happy and contented, and united on 
-one common bottom of equality and justice. If 
‘that settlement were once made, I assure you I 
‘should feel very indifferent about my particular por- 
tion, or my particular situation, in so well-constitu- 
‘ted acommunity. It was my wish that the objects 
-of such a settlement should be much more exten- 
sive, and have gone not only beyond the Irish 
Sea, bat beyond the Atlantic Oenn. But since it 
has happened otherwise, I hope we shall be wise 
enough to make the most of what is left.”’ 


On the same subject, in a letter to Dr. John 
‘Curry, he writes thus :— 


*¢ My endeavors in the Trish business, in which 
I was, indeed, very active and very earnest, both 
in public and in private, were wholly guided by an 
uniform principle, which is interwoven in my na- 
ture, and which has hitherto regulated, and I hope 
will continue to regulate, my conduct,—I mean an 
“utter abhorrence of all kinds of public injustice 
‘and oppression ; the worst species of which are 
those which, being converted in.o maxims of state, 
-and blending themselves with law and jurispru- 
-dence, corrupt the very fountains of all equity, 
-and subvert all the purposes of government. 
From these principles, I have ever had a particular 
-detestation to the penal system of Ireland, and I 
am yet very far from satisfied with what has been 
‘done towards correcting it,—which I consider as 
ino more than a good beginning. * * * I am 
flad that yon have thought of collecting some little 
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fund for public purposes. But if I were to venture 
to suggest anything relative to its application, | 
think you had better employ that, and whatever 
else can be got together for so good a purpose, to 
give some aid to-p of education for your own 
youth at home, which is, indeed, much wanted. | 
mean, when the legislature comes to be so much 
in its senses, as to feel that there is no good reason 
for condemning a million and a half of people to 
ignorance, according to act of parliament. ‘This 
will be a better use of your money, than to bestow 
it in gratuities to any persons in England; for 
those who will receive such rewards very rarely do 
any services to deserve them.”’ 


The incident related in the following extract is 
so interesting, as a proof of the ill-requited fidelity 
of the Catholic gentry of Ireland, that we cannot 
forbear to quote it. The writer is George Goold, 
Esq., grandfather, a note informs us, of the pres- 
ent baronet of the same name. The letter is 
dated from Cork, 1781 :— 


** You no doubt have known our alarm must be 
much, from an apprehension of our being visited 
by the French in this city. Sir John Irwine, com- 
mander-in-chief, came down here on the occasion. 
One of his aides-de-camp came to me a few days 
since, reporting that Sir John had been in much 
distress for money, as apprehension had run among 
the people, and he could not find guineas for 
Latouche’s paper. I answered him that I was 
singularly happy to have in vs power some supply. 
I gave him about five hundred guineas, and desired 
his informing Sir John, I would give to him my 
last guinea, and 6, how his Majesty’s service, Xe. 
The next morning I had General Baugh and Lord 
Ross, to announce Sir John’s feelings at my doing 
this. They (that is, the general) wanted some 

uineas, and such I gave him. A day or two after, 
Thad a message from the general by his aide-de- 
camp, to know if I could supply them with money 
for his Majesty’s services. 1 answered him by 
letter, and he, in consequence sent me that of the 
13th, which I beg leave to send you. My inter- 
view with Sir John was on the 10th, and, I find, 
my word was conveyed by Sir John’s letter to 
Lord Carlisle. The letter I received this day has 
been in consequence. Yesterday morning, | paid 
to Captain James Allen, aide-de-camp, five thou- 
sand guineas. My letter has been sent to Dublin, 
and probably may go further. Hence, you see, a 
Roman Catholic stepped forth in the hour of dan- 
ger to support the government, when others would 
not risk a guinea. Your sense of us is, in this 
small instance, proved. I am singularly happy to 
have had in my power the doing what | have 
done ; and hope our legislators will see that there 
are not a people more steady in this quarter, nor a 
people that less merit a rod of severity, by the 
laws, than we. I took in my fellow-subjects in my 
report, at the time when I took every shilling in 
advance on my own shoulders.”’ 


There is an admirable letter from Mr. Burke to 
a Scotch clergyman, with reference to the No- 
popery riots at Edinburgh and Glasgow in 1779. 
The letter is a powerful rebuke to the spirit of 
persecution, and a lesson which may still be read 
with profit by many a fanatic preacher and furious 
pamphleteer. 


‘*T have lived long enough, and largely enough 
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in the world, to know for certain, that the religion 
which (I believe most firmly) the Divine wisdom 
has thought proper to introduce, for its improve- 
ment, not for its deprivation, contains in all its 

,—(perhaps I am presumptuous in thinking 
so, but, mixed as I think they are all with a great 
deal of human imperfections,)—so much of good, 
as not wholly to np the wise purposes for 
which it was intended, and abundantly to merit 
my esteem and veneration. I think so of the 
whole Christian church ; having, at the same time, 
that respect for all the other religions, even such 
as have mere human reason for their origin, and 
which men as wise and good as I, profess,—that 
I could not justify to myself to give to the syna- 
gogue, the mosque, or the pagoda, the language 
which your pulpits so liberally bestow upon a 
great part of the Christian world. If, on this ac- 
count, people call me a Roman Catholic, it gives 
me not the smallest disturbance. ‘They do me too 
much honor, who will aggregate me as a member 
to any of these illustrious societies ; for 1 do not 
aspire to the glory of being a zealot for any par- 
ticular national church, until I can be quite sure I 
can do it honour by my doctrine or my life, or in 
some better way than by a passionate proceeding, 
against those who are of another description. I 
am not yet ripe for such confidence in myself.”’ 


The third volume of this Correspondence con- 
sists principally of letters relative to the French 
Revolution, some of which are curious, while all 
are illustrative of the furious zeal with which 
Burke threw himself into the cause of the falling 
monarchy. Amongst other things, we find the 
bold confidential criticisms of Sir P. Francis upon 
the most celebrated of his friend's anti-revolution- 
ary pamphlets. The following is an extract of a 
letter from Francis, dated Feb. 19, 1790. A 
note informs us that the printed paper referred to 
was probably a proof sheet of the ‘* Reflections,”’ 
which were not published until October, 1790 :— 


* Waiving all discussion concerning the sub- 
stance and general tendency of this printed letter, 
I must declare my opinion, that what I have seen 
of it is very loosely put together. In point of 
writing, at least, the manuscript you showed me 
first, was much less exceptionable. Remember 
that this is one of the most singular, that it may 
be the most distinguished, and ought to be one of 
the most deliberate acts of your life. Your 
writings have hitherto been the delight and in- 
struction of your own country. You now under- 
take to correct and instruct another nation ; and 
your appeal, in effect, is to all Europe. Allowing 
you the liberty to do so in an extreme case, you 
cannot deny that it ought to be done with special 
deliberation in the choice of the topics, and with 
no less care and circumspection in the use you 
make of them. Have you thoroughly considered 
whether it be worthy of Mr. Burke,—of a privy- 
councillor,—of a man so high and considerable in 
the House of Commons as you are,—and holding 
the station you have obtained in the opinion of the 
World, to enter into a war of pamphlets with Dr. 
Price? If he answered you, as assuredly he wiil, 
(and so will many others,) can you refuse to reply 
toa person whom you have attacked! If you do, 
you are defeated in a battle of your own pro- 
voking, and driven to fly from ground of your own 
chosing. If you do not, where is such a contest 


to lead you, but into a vile and disgraceful, 
though it were ever so victorious, an altercation ? 
‘ Du meliora.’ But if you will do it, away with 
all jest, and snecr, and sarcasm ; let everything 
you say be grave, direct, and serious. In a case 
so interesting as the errors of a great nation, and 
the calamities of great individuals, and feeling 
them so deeply as you profess to do, all manner 
of insinuation is improper, all gibe and nick-name 
prohibited. In my opinion, all that you say of the 
queen is pure foppery. If she be a perfect female 
character, you ought to take your ground upon 
her virtues. If she be the reverse, it is ridiculous 
in any but a lover, to place her personal charms in 
opposition to her crimes. Either way, I know the 
argument must proceed upon a supposition ; for 
neither have you said anything to establish her 
moral merits, nor have her accusers formally tried 
and convicted her of guilt. On this subject, how- 
ever, you cannot but know that the opinion of the 
world is not lately, but has been many years, 
decided. But in effect, when you assert her 
claim to protection and respect, on no other topies 
than those of gallantry, and beauty, and personal 
accomplishments, you virtually abandon the proof 
and assertion of her innocence, which you know 
is the point substantially in question. Pray, sir, 
how long have you felt yourself so desperately 
disposed to admire the ladies of Germany? I 
despise and abhor, as much as you can do, all per- 
sonal insult and outrage, even to guilt itself, if I 
see it, where it ought to be, dejected and help- 
less; but it is in vain to expect that 1, or any 
reasonable man, shall regret the sufferings of a 
Messalina, as I should those of a Mrs. Crewe, or 
a Mrs. Burke; | mean all that is beautiful or 
virtuous amongst women. Is it nothing but out- 
side’ Have they no moral minds? Or are you 
such a determined champion of beauty as to draw 
your sword in defence of any jade upon earth, 
provided she be handsome? k back, I be- 
seech you, and deliberate a little, before you 
determine that this is an office that perfectly 
becomes you. If I stop here, it is not for want 
of a multitude of objections. The mischief you 
are going to do yourself, is, to my apprehension, 
palpable. It is visible. It will be audible. I 
snuff it in the wind. I taste it already. 1 feel it 
in every sense ; and so will you hereafter ; when, 
I vow to God, (a most elegant phrase,) it will be 
no sort of consolation for me to reflect that I did 
everything in my power to prevent it. I wish you 
were at the devil for giving me all this trouble ; 
and so farewell !”” 


That Burke, whose mind was at this period in 
a state of irritability amounting to disease, felt 
such criticisms as the foregoing intolerably gall- 
ing, may be gathered from the letter which we 
now proceed to quote, addressed to Sir P. Francis 
by Richard Burke, inclosing his father’s answer 
to Sir Philip’s severe strictures. The peevish 
deprecation of any more epistolary criticism, 
agrees ill with the pompous manner in which the 
writer asserts his father’s claims to supreme wis- 
dom. Richard Burke writes thus : 


** You must conceive that your letter, combat- 
ing many old ideas of his, and proposing many 
new ones, could not fail to set his mind at work, 
and to make him address the effect of those 





operations to you. I must, therefore, entreat you 
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not to draw him aside from the many and great 
labors he has in hand, by any further written 
communications of this kind, which would, indeed, 
be very useful, because they are valuable, if they 
were conveyed at a time when there was leisure 
to settle opinions. If you find anything in my 
father’s letters or conversation on this subject, 
which, being in conformity to your general prin- 
ciples and thoughts, may bring your present im- 
pressions a little nearer to those of my father, I 
shall be glad of it. There is one thing, however, 
of which I must inform you, and which I know 
from an intimate experience of many years. It 
is, that my father’s opinions are never hastily 
adopted, and that even those ideas which have 
often appeared to me only the effect of momentary 
heat, or casual impression, I have afterwards 
found, beyond a possibility of doubt, to be the 
result of systematic meditation, perhaps of years ; 
or else, if adopted on the spur of the occasion, yet 
formed upon the conclusions of long and philo- 
sophical experience, and supported by no trifling 
depth of thought. * * Are you so little con- 
versant with my father, or so enslaved by the cant 
of those who call themselves his friends, only to 
insure themselves through him, as to feel no 
deference for his judgment, or to mistake the 
warmth of his manner for the heat of his mind ! 
Do I not know my father at this time of day! I 
tell you, his folly is wiser than the wisdom of the 
common herd of able men.”’ 


The ‘‘I ¢ell you,’’ in this last passage, and the 
remainder of the sentence, (making all allowance 
for filial veneration,) is in a strain of offensive 
rudeness, as if the writer was revenging a per- 
sonal insult offered to his father. We believe it 
is not true that the follies of great men are on a 
level with the average wisdom of the world. On 
the contrary, common men rarely commit the 
extravagancies into which genius occasionally 
plunges, when it stoops with the wing that should 
only mount. 

We now come to the letter of Burke himself. 
He replies thus to the charge of loose compo- 
sition :— 


‘*The composition, you say, is loose, and I am 
quite sure of it:—I never intended it should be 
otherwise. For, purporting to be, what in truth 
it originally was,—a letter to a friend, I had no 
idea of digesting it in a systematic order. The 
style is open to correction, and wants it. My 
nacural style of writing is somewhat careless, and 
I should be happy in receiving your advice towards 
making it as little vicious as such a style is capable 
of being made. The general character and color 
of a style, which grows out of the writer’s 
peculiar turn of mind and habit of expressing his 
thoughts, must be attended to in all corrections. 
It is not the insertion of a piece of stuff, though 
ofa better kind, which is at all times an improve- 
ment.’ 


He defends the ‘‘ foppery’’ of the passage re- 
specting Marie Antoinette, in the following ex- 
cited mood :— 

**T really am perfectly astonished how you 
could dream, with my paper in your hand, that I 
found no other cause than the beauty of the queen 
of Fraree, (now, I suppose, pretty much faded,) 
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for disapproving the conduct which has been held 
towards her, and for expressing my own particular 
feelings. I am not to order the natural sympathies 
of my own heart, and of every honest breast, to 
wait until all the — of all the anecdotes of the 
coffee-houses of Paris, and of the dissenting meet. 
ing-houses of London, are scoured of all the slan- 
der of those who calumniate persons, that, after- 
wards, they may murder them with impunity. | 
know nothing of your story of Messalina. Am | 
obliged to prove juridically the virtues of all those 
I shall see suffering every kind of wrong, and cop- 
tumely, and risk of life, before 1 endeavor to inter. 
est others in their sufferings,—and before 1 ep. 
deavor to excite horror against midnight assassins 
at back-stairs, and their more wicked abettors in 
pulpits? What !—Are not high rank, great splen- 
dor of descent, great persona] elegance and out- 
ward lishments, ingredients of moment in 
forming the interest we take in the misfortunes of 
ment The minds of those who do not feel thus, 
are not even systematically right. ‘ What’s He- 
cuba to him, or he to Hecuba, that he should weep 
for her?’——Why, because she was Hecuba, the 
queen of Troy ,—the wife of Pria:n,—and suffered, 
in the close of life, a thousand cilamities! | felt 
too for Hecuba, when I read the fine tragedy of 
Euripides upon her story; and I never inquired 
into the anecdotes of the court or city of Troy, 
before I gave way to the sentiments which the 
author wished to inspire ; nor do I remember that 
he ever said one word of her virtue. It is for 
those who applaud or palliate assassination, regi- 
cide, and base insult to women of illustrious place, 
to prove the crimes (in sufizrings) which they 
allege, to justify their own. But if they have 
proved fornication on any such woman,—taking 
the manners of the world and the manners of 
France,—I shall never put it in a parallel with 
assassination !—No : I have no such inverted scale 
of faults, in my heart or my head. * * Pray 
why is it absurd in me to think, that the chivalrous 
spirit which dictated a veneration for women of 
condition and of beauty, without any consideration 
whatever of enjoying them, was the great source 
of those manners which have been the pride and 
ornament of Europe for so many agest And am 
T not to lament that I have lived to see those 
manners extinguished in so shocking a manner, 
by means of speculations of finance, and the false 
science of a sordid and degenerate philosophy! 
I tell you again,—that the recollection of the man- 
ner in which I saw the queen of France, in the 

ear 1774, and the contrast between that bril- 
jancy, splendor, and beauty, with the prostrate 
homage of a nation to her,—and the abominable 
scene of 1789, which I was describing,—did draw 
tears from me and wetted my paper. tears 
came again into my eyes, almost as often as | 
looked at the description ;—they may again. You 
do not believe this fact, nor that these are my real 
feelings ; but that the whole is affected, or as you 
express it, downright foppery. My friend,— tell 
you it is truth; and that it is true, and will be 
trath, when you and I are no more ; and will exist 
as long as men with their natural feelings shall ex- 
ist. I shall sayno more on this foppery of mine.” 


Sir Philip Francis was not silenced by the an- 
swers of the two Burkes, for we find a very able 
letter from him to the elder, dated November, 
1790, after the publication of the ‘‘ Reflections,” 





and commenting freely and largely upon the style 
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and matter of that work. As to the composition, 
Sir Philip denies that Burke’s style is English :— 


“Once for all, I wish you would let me teach 
you to write English. To me, who am to read 
everything you write, it would be a great com- 
fort, and to you, no sort of disparagement. Why 
will you not allow yourself to be persuaded that 
polish is material to preservation !”’ 


Coming to the substance of the work, he thus 
briefly but completely demolishes the passionate 
declamations of his friend :— 


“From the plain, unlabored narrative of history, 
I can produce you pictures of the constant miseries 
of the people of France, that would surpass every- 
thing that you, with all the efforts of your elo- 
quence, have painted of the sufferings, great, I 
own, and much to be regretted, of a few individu- 
als inasingle day. But it seems that they had 
their Etats générauz to appeal to. A French 
historian, now open before me, and who writes 
with great guard and moderation, says, ‘ une 
assemblée des Etats généraux, tenue en 1412, 
mérita le reproche qu’on a fait quelquefois A ces 
grandes assemblées, de voir et d’exposer tous nos 
maux sans en soulager un.’ This, I believe to 
have been constantly the case. The people de- 
rived very little, if any, protection from the states- 
general ; certainly not within any period in which 
the history of modern nations is distinctly written, 
and may be safely relied on. If this state of the 
case be generally true, it follows that the French 
of this day could not act as we did in 1688. They 
had no constitution as we had to recurto. They 
had no foundation to build upon. They had no 
walls to repair. Much less had they the elements 
of a constitution very nearly as good as could be 
wished. A proposition so extraordinary as this 
last, so likely to fill the minds of common readers 
with doubt and surprise, ought to have been made 
in limine, since the most important deductions are 
drawn from it. If it be not true, or if it be left to 
stand upon an assertion, for which no argument or 
evidence is produced, al] that part of your ‘ Refiec- 
tions’ which impeaches the French Assembly for 
taking new ground to act on, is a petitio principit, 
and will be, in effect, a justification of the revolu- 
tion you condemn, if the French can show that 
your premises are not founded in fact. If they had 
no model in their own country, they must, of neces- 
sity, begin anew. They could not, in this respect, 
be guided by the example of England, because in 
our own case there was a constitution to resort to; 
in theirs, there was none. Allowance should be 
made for men whose duty it is to act in sucha 
situation. They may commit many errors; but 
neither will I charge them with the fury of the 
gt nor with the crimes of individuals. 

any things have been done which greatly deserve 
to be lamented ; and the more, because they weak- 
en and disgrace a cause essentially just and honor- 
able. The loss of a single life in a popular tumult, 
excites individual tenderness and pity. No tears 
are shed for nations.’’ 


The fourth and last volame contains a mass of 
valuable correspondence relative to Irish affairs, a 
field whereon the genius of Burke shone with its 
original brightness. The high opinion which a 
man of the stamp of Burke entertained of the 


in the following extract from a letter to Dr. Hus- 
sey,) is worthy of reverent attention, particularly 
at a period like the present, when the ecclesiastical 
affairs of that country are soon to come under a 
general review, and when, important as it is to 
accumulate every ray of light upon a subject so 
arduous, it is of greater consequence still to in- 
erease and multiply feelings of good-will and sen- 
timents of Christian charity. 


‘*T wish very much to see, before my death, an 
image of a primitive Christian Chureh. With lit- 
tle improvements, I think the Roman Catholic 
Church of Ireland very capable of exhibiting that 
state of things. I should not, by force, or fraud, 
or rapine, have ever reduced them to their present 
state. God forbid! But being in it, I conceive 
that much may be made of it, to the glory of 
religion, and the good of the state. If the other 
was willing to hear of any melioration, it might, 
without any strong, perceivable change, be render- 
ed much more useful. But prosperity is not apt 
to receive good Jessons, nor always to give them ; 
re-baptism you won't allow, but truly it would not be 
amiss for the Christian world to be re-christened.”’ 


Burke felt no respect whatever for the political 
Protestantism of Ireland. We shall quote a strik- 
ing passage from a letter to his son, where he 
reprobates, in his fervent way, the self-styled Pro- 
testant ascendancy, and vindicates both Catholic 
clergy and laity :— 


‘Gentlemen who call themselves Protestants, 
(I do not well know what that word means, and 
nobody ever would or could inform me,) are dupes 
of their own calumnious representations, which 
serve to mislead them, and irritate those against 
whom they are made. In order to render the 
Catholics contemptible, they have ever represented 
them as men, in all cases incapable of forming any 
ideas or opinions, or even wishes of their own; 
but that their bodies and souls were at the entire 
disposal of their priests. These miserable crea- 
tures, the zealots of the ascendancy, have been fed 
with this stuff as their nurse’s pap, and it is never 
to be got out of their habit. ‘Their low and sense- 
less malice makes them utterly incapable of form- 
ing a right judgment on anything. Such is their 
notion. ButI, who know the Catholics of Ireland 
better than these gentlemen who never have con- 
versed with them, and who, of course, are more 
ignorant of the real state of their own country than 
that of Japan, know that at no time within my 
observation have the Catholic clergy had a great 
deal of influence over the Catholic people. I have 
never known an instance, (until a few of them 
were called into action by the maneuvres of the 
Castle,) that in secular concerns they took any 
part at all.’’ 


In the opinion of Burke the influence of the 
Protestant divines over their flocks exceeded that 
possessed by the Catholic over theirs. In the 
same letter he observes :— 


** At present, being stripped of all adventitious 
aids, and having nothing but the mere credit be- 
longing to them, I think that, though not wholly 
without influence, (and God forbid they or any 
clergy should,) they have rather less than any 





Catholic Church of Ireland, (an opinion expressed 


other clergy I know. You and I have talked 
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over this matter. To those who are acquainted 
with the prescript form to which the church of 
Rome binds its clergy, both as to opinions and the 
exercise of their functions, (which dogmas, forms, 
and rules, are just as well known to laity as to 
priests,) it will easily appear that they have 
not that range of influence which doctors have, 
who can teach just what they please, and what 
they think is most likely, for the time being, to be 
acceptable and to gain the people. No Roman 
Catholie priest can make a pleasing discovery to 
his congregation. He and his congregation are 
bound by the authority of their whole church in 
all times and in all countries, whose general and 
collective authority infinitely lessens the indi- 
vidual authority of every private pastor, as the 
strictness of other laws lessens the power of indi- 
vidual magistrates. Whereas, most of us, who 
examine critically full as little as any of them, and 
for the greater part think less about it, and are 
indeed incapable of doing so, we do and must receive 
eur doctrine from our priest, who himself is not 
bound up - anything beyond — ae ideas ; and 
consequently, the mass of us depend more upon 
the individual pastor.”’ « - 


In another letter to Richard Burke, he censures 
the Sosiety of United Irishmen for the error of 
supposing that the evils of their country were 
hatehed in England ; he maintains that they are 
of Irish parentage, the workings of faction in Dub- 
lin, and not of tyranny in London. How far this 
doctrine may be in accordance with the state of 
facts at the present time, is a question into which 
we must forbear to enter. 


** They think that the conduct of the Castle 
is the result of directions from hence, and that 
here they do nothing but plot some mischief 
against Ireland. Alas! I wish they could be got 
seriously, and with a ruling spirit, to think of it at 
all. But things move in the reverse order from 
what they imagine. They think that ministers 
here instruct the Castle, and that the Castle sets 
the jobbing ascendancy in motion: whereas, it is 
now wholly, and has, evér since I remember, been, 
for the greater part, the direct contrary. The 
junto in freland entirely governs the Castle ; the 
Castle, by its representations of the country, gov- 
erns the ministers here. So that the whole evil 
has always originated, and does still origiate, 
amongst ourselves.’’ 


In the next extract, also from a letter to his son, 
we find Burke dashing with his bold hand the 
general outline of the national policy which we 
have since seen fully developed by great talents 
of another order, and the ultimate issue of which is 
still hidden from our view. 


‘‘ What signifies their sputtering out a few 
hasty and undigested invectives against an armed 
and systematic tyranny! If they are not capable 
of a quiet, determined, manly sullenness, and can- 
not feel a resentment far above the loquacity of 
womanish invective or lamentation, at the nefari- 
ous and unparalleled insults of last session, and 
at all the slanderous tales propagated ever since, 
they are never likely to obtain the object they 
seek ;—the first object which rational men ever 





had, or ever can have in view. The grand juries 
(the 7 ig cham mouths of the Castle) have aime 
a deadly blow. It cannot now be returned. |; 
must be borne ; but borne as by men who are up. 
worthy to suffer such bby Let them at leas, 
not court insults, by again kissing the feet of the 
insulting enemies of their nation. Let them use , 
still, discontented, passive obedience. In tha 
mode, I assure them, there is ten thousand times 
more force than in a giddy unsupported resisi. 
ance.”’ 


The Post Office appears to have labored, in 
1795, under the same suspicions which have lately 
agitated the public mind with respect to that im- 
portant establishment. We find Mr. Burke and 
his friends in Ireland fearful to trust their letters 
to the public conveyance, and communicating 
through private channels. Dr. Hussey says, iy 
one of his letters :-— 


**T wrote two short letters to you since the no- 
tification of recall to Earl Fitzwilliam. When | 
have your letters to guide me, I march on with 
courage and confidence. I will not trust this Post 
Office ; it shares in the general corruption of the 
country. The gentlemen who wait upon you will 
give a full account of this country. 1 advise them 
to stop under your hospitable roof in their way to 
London ; you will enable them to see their way 
clearly. They will also tell you what is the voice 
and wish of this kingdom concerning you.”’ 


Mr. Burke observes, in reply :— 


“Such is the state of the Irish post, that 
whether my two last letters, or either of them, 
ever came to your hands, is more than | am able 
to divine. I had began a third, and had made 
some progress in it. It would have been, I fear, a 
long one; but the precipitancy of the late revolu- 
tion got the start, not only of my pen, but of my 
conceptions. While I was discussing the merits 
of a singie measure of a government, the govern- 
ment itself was no more. It is an age of aston- 
ishing events. Nothing happens in the ordinary 
course.”” 


The revolution alluded to is the fatal recall of 
Lord Fitzwilliam. How dangerous was the crisis 
to the Catholics and their friends, appears from 
another passage in the same letter :— 


‘* The only amends I can make you for having be- 
trayed you into your present situation, is to request 
ou to quit jt as speedily as possible. Consult 
r. Grattan, with whom I have no reserves, and 
I wish you to have none. Show him this. Ex- 
cept he advises Pipa to remain, my opinion is, that 
our liberty and your life are not safe for an hour. 
Had I imagined that the old junto would have 
been the ruling power, I should just as soon have 
asked you to go to Paris as to Dublin.”’ 


Here we must close our notices, which we have 
extended beyond our usual limits on account of 
the space occupied by this illustrious man in the 
eyes of the world, and the veneration with which 
men of all parties are wont to receive his precepts, 
even when they cross their own political prejudices 
or party interests. 
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From Hvod’s Magazine. 
EL MORENITO. 


A ROUGH SKETCH IN THE PYRENEES. 


Ir was on a brilliant August morning of the year 
183- that I found myself mounted on a stout 
con pony, and preceded by a long-legged slip of a 
mountaineer, jogging through the defile of the Al- 
dudes, a narrow pass in the Pyrenees, distant a 
jeague or two from the quiet little town of St. 
Jean Pied de Port. I was returning northwards 
after a ramble through a portion of the Peninsula, 
and had made an appointment to meet a friend at 
Tarbes, upon the Toulouse road, whence we were 
to visit Bagnéres and the other French baths in 
that neighborhood. It still wanted three or four 
days to that of our rendezvous, and I had been able 
to devise no better way of passing at least one of 
them than to step over the frontier, eat a farewell 
olla with the Dons, and, if possible, smuggle a few 
good cigars — my return. 

The lower Pyrenees, although of a less impo- 
sing character than the more easterly parts of the 
chain, are still in the highest degree picturesque 
and beautiful. The road along which I was now 
proceeding, was shut in between mountains cov- 
ered for the most part with trees and brushwood, 
from amongst which protruded here and there 
some pinnacles of grey rock. There was no scar- 
city of magnificent oaks, but the trees that most 
abounded were chesnuts, which seemed to flourish 
there in unusual |uxuriance, draped with wild vines 
that crept and twined over and over them, to a 
height which I had no idea the vine ever attained 
in so northerly a latitude. In some places the 
rocks rose perpendicularly or impended over our 
heads, their sharp hard outline cut out with beau- 
tiful distinctness against the glowing azure of the 
Augustsky. The lofty trees that bordered the road 
shaded us from the sun, which was blazing out 
with tremendous power, and here and there some 
streamlet plashing down from the hills formed itself 
a shallow channel across the path, rippling with a 
cool and merry sound over the many-colored peb- 
bles, and then vanishing in some ravine amidst 
a tangle of bushes and wild flowers, or falling into 
and swelling some larger watercourse. 

Besides being enclosed in the manner already 
described, the road was so serpentine and zig-zag 
that we could scarcely ever see more than eighty 
or a hundred yards before and behind us. At last, 
however, it became evident that we were approach- 
ing the termination of the defile. The mountains 
on either side grew gradually lower, and the pass 
less narrow, and presently, on turning an angle, 
we came in sight of the plain, stretching out wide 
before us, thickly wooded, and intersected by lines 
of hills, where one or two streams wound their 
way like silvery ribands through the bright yellow 
of the cornfields, and the green of the pastures 
and orchards. No town was visible from where 
we stood ; but here and there a village or hamlet 
might be seen, invariably with a lofty church 
tower, and not unfrequently with the massive walls 
of a convent rising above its darkened or stone-col- 
ored houses. One of the largest of these villages, 
which my guide designated by some unpronounce- 
able name, rich in the za and ifz of the Basque 
tongue, lay at.a distance of two or three miles 
from us, and thither I determined to proceed. A 
few minutes more brought us upon comparatively 
level ground, and we struck into a country road 
leading in the direction of the village. 


_ In most instances, when one approaches the 
imaginary line of demarcation between two coun- 
tries, one finds a gradual blending of the character 
and habits of the people, as well as of the natural 
productions and features of the country. Spain 
forms a striking exception to this rule; and the 
great mountain wall by which nature has marked 
the northern boundary of the Peninsula serves 
also to separate the habits and character of the 
two nations as effectually as though it were some 
mighty parapet, strongly fortified and strictly sen- 
tinelled to prevent al] intermingling of race and 
communication of ideas and customs. The con- 
trast obtained in the course of a four or five hours’ 
ride is most striking. The neat French villages, 
with their white cottages and orderly population, 
are exchanged in that short space of time for 
groups of irregular, grimy-looking habitations, 
some of them retaining vestiges of old Moorish 
and Gothic architecture, clustering round churches 
and monasteries, the solid construction and vener- 
able appearance of which bespeak an existence of 
many centuries, and occupied by a wild-looking 
people, a mixture of the smuggler and the gue- 
rilla, in a garb and appearance totally dissimilar to 
the peasantry of Gascony and Languedoc. This 
contrast was apparent in everything; in the clum- 
sy carts which met me upon the road, their solid 
wheels creaking discordant music as they were 
dragged slowly along by the lazy oxen; in the 
embroidered and many-buttoned jackets of the 
muleteers, and jingling of the innumerable bells 
with which their mules were accoutred ; in the 
very mode of cultivation of the maize fields, around 
the edges and between the rows of which, melons 
were trailing and tomatos springing up, proving at 
once the fertility of the soil, and the irregular sys- 
tem of agriculture. 

On arriving at the entrance of the village, I was 
struck by its deserted appearance. No untram- 
melled, half-clad children rolling and playing in 
the streets, no women spinning at their house 
doors, nor men puffing the cigarrette, and enjoying 
the dolce far niente. Not a human creature was 
visible. My guide, to whom I addressed an in- 
quiry, was unable to account for this unusual state 
of things, and we rode down the straggling street 
until we came in sight of an open space of ground 
near the centre of the village, where the whole 

pulation seemed to have assembled. Upon reach- 
ing the outskirts of the crowd I drew rein, and 
paused to contemplate the scene before me, which, 
although not the first of the kind that I had wit- 
nessed, was still in the highest degree character- 
istic and striking. 

The square was enclosed on two sides by rows 
of houses, the street formed the boundary of the 
third side, while on the fourth were fields and open 
country. About one half of the ground was kept 
clear of the mob by a line of sentries, who pa- 
trolled up and down with fixed bayonets, repulsing 
any of the spectators who pressed too far forward. 
Five or six companies of Spanish infantry, poorly 
clad in long, ill-made grey coats, forage caps, and | 
some with hempen sandals, instead of shoes upon: 
their feet, but all with snow-white belts, and mus- 
ket barrels burnished till they shone like silver, . 
were drawn up in line at right angles with a de- 
tachment of about a hundred men, whose dark-- 
blue uniforms and low-crowned shakos, laced with 
silver, indicated them to be carabineros, a corps. 
employed in the prevention of smuggling and cap-. 





ture of banditti. Seven or eight officers, one of 
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whom wore the insignia of colonel on his coat- 
euff, were grouped a few yards in front of the 
troops; and again at a short distance from them 
were a dozen soldiers, who at the moment of my 
arrival were busy loading their muskets. At the 
same instant there emerged from a side street 
leading to the plaza. ~ party of soldiers surround- 
ing a man whose arms were bound behind him, 
and beside whom. two priests were walking. The 
crowd opened a lane, the prisoner and his eseort 
passed through, and halted on the farther side of 
the square. 

I at once saw that a military execution was 
about to take place, and I looked around for some 
one of whom could inquire its object. A clean 
shaven, dapper little man, whom I set down in my 
Sm as = village barber, was standing a couple 
0 m me, eyeing me with some curiosity, 
and 66 him I aabianel myself. The readiness 
and loquacity with which he answered my ques- 
tions, convinced me that my conjecture as to his 
— must be a correct one. Bisa ‘Wee 

“* Muy gran picaro, sefior,”’ said he, ‘as in 
rogue a ent Juan Alamo, El Morenito, as they 

lhim; the greatest smuggler in the Pyrenees 
from Perpignan to the Bidassoa, and, moreover, 
the most cruel, murdering villain unhung. We 
Spaniards do not wish much harm to the contra- 
bandistas,’’ continued he, with a sly smile, and low- 
ering his voice a little, ‘‘ but this fellow is a down- 
right robber and murderer. Two nights ago, he 
and some of his comrades attacked the country 
house of Don Gregorio Pinta. There was only 
one man in the house besides old Don Gregorio, 
who was almost bedridden, but had there been 
more, it would have been of little use, for they 
were taken by surprise, when they were all sleep- 
ing. God knows the horrors the brigands com- 
mitted. They murdered every creature of them, 
except one of the daughters, who hid herself under 
a bed where they did not think of looking; but 
she could give little account of it, for she was 
found in the morning a slavering idiot. A peasant 
who had seen them leaving the house brought the 
news, and the carabineros set out after the villains, 
and surprised them as they were regs * off the 
effects of Don Gregorio’s good wine. Three of 
them were killed, and the Morenito himself was 
stunned by a blow on the head and brought in 
prisoner. Brave fellows, these carabineros, muy 
valientes.”’ 

I had more than once heard speak of this Mo- 
renito, who had been described to me as one of 
the most blood-thirsty bandits in all Spain; and it 
was with much interest that I now looked at him, 
expecting to find an exterior corresponding with 
the vices and crimes for which he had made him- 
self so notorious. In this I was row | mistaken. 
Instead of the truculent, ferocious-looking ruffian 
I anticipated, I beheld one of the handsomest men 
I had ever seen. El Morenito was apparently 
about thirty years of age; his figure the perfec- 
tion of manly symmetry ; his head that of a Gre- 
cian statue. o bad expression d the 
beautifully regular features ; the slightly contracted 
brow and compressed lips gave a martial and reso- 
lute air to his countenance, better befitting a gal- 
lant soldier than a midnight murderer. The dis- 
ciples of Lavater would have been sorely puzzled 
to account for this glaring disparity between phy- 

jognomy and character. 

** And that isthe Morenito!’’ I exclaimed aloud. 

‘*The same, sefior,’’ said my little friend the 
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barber, whose presence I had forgotten, but wh 
was still at my elbow. ‘* Once caught, there Se 
no occasion much trial. He has bee 
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that he should die 
ve soldiers die, but 
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nearer 
. Look, the villain, he is spitting 
the priest! Santa Maria, que indigno !”’ 
And the chattering little man crossed himself 
repeatedly. There was a general murmur and 
movement of indignation amongst the crowd. The 
prisoner, who it ared had refused to confess, 
and turned a deaf ear to the exhortations of the 
riests, had a in the face of one of the 
atter, who was ing a crucifix before him, and 
urging him to . 

** Kneel down!” said the officer commanding 
the , in a stern voice, to the prisoner. 

‘*] will die on my feet,’’ was the dogged reply. 

The officer made a sign to two soldiers, who 
stepped forward, and seizing the prisoner, tried to 
force him down on his knees. But although his 
arms were bound, his resistance was so violent, 
that two more men were to put him in 
the required position, kneeling, with his back to 
the firing party. Scarcely had they left him, when 
he again started to his feet, and faced his execu- 
tioners, the foam upon his lips, and venting the 
most horrible curses and imprecations. 

** Even at the eleventh hour, my son!” said the 
priest, a meek, venerable-looking old man with 
white hair and trembling hands, that clasped an 
ebony crucifix. A blasphemy too frightful to 
write down was the only reply. 

** Attention !’? commanded the officer, in a tone 
in which I thought I recognized something like 
ieee to put an end to this disgusting scene. 

he other commands immediately followed. At 
the word ‘‘ Fire” there was the rattle of a dozen 
muskets, and E] Morenito fell upon his face, 
pierced by as many balls. 





A right pleasant sunny-looking town is Tarbes, 
with its broad, open square planted with rows of 
plane trees, and surrounded hy neat houses and 
well-kept flower gardens. As in most French 
provincial towns, however, a stranger in the place, 
unless he has acquaintances there, finds himself 
much embarrassed to get rid of his time. The 
theatre and the coffee-house are his only resources, 
and the former happened to be closed on the even- 
ing of my arrival. After despatehing an excellent 
dinner, which ineluded a foe gras of dimensions 
that must have been exceedingly inconvenient to 
the goose to which it had belonged, I found I had 
nothing left for it but to go to bed or to the café ; 
and it being rather too early for the former way 
of disposing of myself, I chose the latter alterna- 
tive. 

The was occupied as such places usually 
are in bre French towns. ‘T'wo or three 
couple of old grey-mustached captains, pipe in 
mouth, playing at chess and piquet ; a noisy group 
of subalterns, chatting round a bowl of punch; 
several parties of peaceable burghers deep in the 
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mysteries of dominos, and drinking sugar and wa- 
ter with a verseverance that would have delighted 
Father Mathew. The tables were all full, with 
the exception of one, at which a single person was 
seated. 1 took a chair opposite to him, and called 
for some refreshment. 

The first glance I gave at my neighbor convinced 
me that he was of a different race and country 
from the other occupants of the café. He seemed 
about five or six and twenty years of age, tall in 

rson, slender, yet muscular and strongly built ; 
and his style of face betrayed a northern, probably a 
German, origin. His clear and well-cut eyes were 
of a bright and sparkling blue ; his hair, which he 
wore long and curling, was almost flaxen in its 
lightness ; while his small peaked beard and twist- 
ed mustache, as well as the whole cast of his fea- 
tures, reminded me strongly of the handsome and 
well-known countenance of Vandyk, the painter. 

The young man replied courteously to the slight 
salutation I made him as I sat down at his table. 
He had just lighted one of the vile fabrications 
which the French régie sell as Havana cigars. 
It would not draw, and, after puffing it for two or 
three minutes, he threw it away with an energetic 

‘Donnerwetter !”’ 

“Ha, ha!” thought I, “‘a German. I was 
right then.”” I had some excellent cigars in my 
pocket, which I had brought from the other side 
of the Pyrenees, and I offered one to the stranger. 
He accepted it; I lighted another, and we fell into 
a conversation that lasted the greater part of the 
evening. My new acquaintance was very open 
and communicative ; and I soon learned that he 
was a native of Lower Saxony, and an artist by 
profession, whom a passionate love of travelling, 
and a desire to take some sketches of the magnifi- 
cent scenery of the Pyrenees, had brought to the 
south of France. He had been already a fortnight 
at Tarbes, and thought of remaining there some time 
longer, its situation being central and convenient 
for his object. The dullness of the place mattered 
little to him, for he merely used it as a sort of 
head-quarters, whence he made excursions of 
greater or less duration. I found that he had 
travelled much and with profit. He was a lively 
and entertaining companion; and when the café 
closed, and he left me at the door of my hotel, I 

ladly an invitation to visit him the next 

y and over his sketches. The friend I ex- 

ted to meet could not arrive till after noon, and 
was too happy to find so agreeable a means of 
passing the morning. 

As soon as I had breakfasted, upon the follow- 
ing day, | inquired my way to the address the 
young German had given me; and on arriving 
there, was shown into a large light room, where 
my new acquaintance was seated, pencil in hand, 
before his easel. A Meerschaum pipe and a brace 
of handsomely-mounted pistols decorated the wall 
of the apartment; a small compact knapsack, 
adapted for the pedestrian tourist, was lying upon 
a chair, while a portmanteau, of very moderate 
dimensions, composed what its owner termed his 
heavy baggage. 

The young Saxon welcomed me with the frank 
cordiality of his country, and produced a couple of 
sketch-books, filled principally with Pyrenean sub- 
jects, in the examination of which I was soon bu- 
sied, appealing to him for explanations of the vari- 
ous sites. e evidently possessed considerable 
talent as an artist; although he cultivated it, he 
told me, chiefly for his amusement, and for the last 


ing subjects for his pencil, and indulging a truant 
disposition. J remarked that in the course of his 
wanderings he must have seen much, and probabl 
had many adventures well worth narrating. He 
admitted that he had ; and I expressed my regret 
that our period of companionship was likely to be 
so short, as otherwise I should have begged him 
to tax his memory for my benefit. 

**T should not have very far to go back,’’ he 
answered. ‘ Only a few days ago, I had an adven- 
ture that was comical enough in its way ; and if 
you are disposed to listen to it, ensconce yourself 
in that arm-chair, and I will tell it you, while I give 
the finishing touches to this sketch of the Pas de 
Roland, which I shall then be glad if you will 
accept as a memorial of our brief acquaintance.” 
Delighted with this proposal, I obeyed the ycung 
artist’s directions to the letter, and begged him to 
commence his narrative without a moment’s de- 
lay. He smiled at my impatience, and at once 
complied. 

** About three weeks back,’’ he began, ‘*I was 
in the heart of the Pyrenees, and having visited 
all the beaten tracks and every point of view usu- 
ally repaired to by chanalieng: conceived a desire 
to examine such spots as are apparently reserved 
for the exclusive haunts of the izard and the bear, 
certain that I should there not have been preceded 
either by tourists or landscape painters. I set out 
one fine morning from a mountain inn at which I 
had passed the night; alone, but armed with the 
pistols you see yonder, and instructed as to the 
route I should follow. The commencement of my 
excursion was somewhat discouraging. I had to 
cross, at the risk of my neck, half-a-dozen foam- 
ing and roaring torrents, and that over rocks and 
stepping stones as smooth and slippery as ice. 
Occasionally, but with little benefit, I abandoned 
this perilous footing, and scrambled over one of 
the large pine-trees which the floods bring from 
the uplands, and leave stretched across the water- 
courses, stripped of bark and branches. Having 
surmounted these first difficulties, | at last found 
myself on a narrow path, covered with green and 
slippery moss, sloping towards precipices right and 
left, the depths beneath which bristled with pointed 
erags, and were barely to be distinguished in the 
strange sort of light afforded by the foam of the 
cataracts. At intervals the ravine widened ; and 
the stream, flowing less rapidly, reflected the blue 
sky, and the vivid green of the plants which crept 
over the rocks and dangled from the edge of the 
precipices. But these iutines were brief. Again 
the dingy peaks closed in, and the watercourse 
became as impetuous and noisy as before. Far- 
ther on, the precipice was closed on one side b 
advaneing cliffs, beetling above the narrow pa 

I was following, and seeming as though they 
would push me over the opposite declivity. Every 
moment the path became narrower, and my pro- 
gress was impeded by blocks of stone, some of 
which I rolled into the ravines, while I scrambled 
over the larger ones with no small difficulty and 
peril. After a long ascent and many changes of 
scenery, I found myself above the clouds, which I 
saw drifting about below me, and sweeping across 
the midway slopes and levels. Nevertheless, and 
in spite of the great elevation I had attained, it ap- 
peared to me that the mountain, on the lofty 
shoulder of which I stood, was crushed into insig- 
nificance by the huge masses and glittering peaks 
which towered above and around me, displaying 
innumerable varieties of tint and outline. 











five years he had been rambling over Europe, seek- 





‘*In the regions in which I now was, there are 
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only two classes of human beings to be found— 
the smuggler and the custom-house officer. There 
take place their frequent struggles and st 5 
in which wonderful strength, courage, and address 
are frequently exhibited. The smuggler may be 
compared with the izard, the douanier with the dog, 
who, although not hunting for his own benefit does 
not on that account display less ardor in the chase. 
It is generally at one particular spot that these 
encounters take place—a pass which opens the 
descent on the Spanish side of the mountain. 
When, however, the smugglers are too few in 
number to risk an encounter, they avail themselves 
of circuitous paths and defiles, such as the wolf 
and bear only enter when pressed by some un- 
flinching hunter; creeping along the narrow 
shelves of precipices, or forcing their way through 
forests where the trees are allowed to perish from 
age, and the succeeding generation of saplings 
has hardly room to spring up amidst the decaying 
trunks of dead oaks and firs. 

I had just emerged from one of these virgin 
forests, and was proceeding along a narrow and 
rugged path, wondering as I went at the wild and 
extraordinary scenery around me, when, on turn- 
ing a sharp angle, I suddenly perceived a small 
gray swirl of smoke rising from behind a huge block 
of stone. I was well aware that the Pyrenean 
smugglers not unfrequently unite with their avowed 
profession the even less honorable one of banditti, 
and seruple not to rob and murder travellers, well 
knowing that the neighboring authorities are not 
likely to explore those deep ravines in quest of 
missing strangers, living or dead. I quietly cocked 
one of my pistols, grasped my iron-shod staff firm- 
ly in my right hand, and cautiously approach- 
ed the smoke. I was within a bound of the rock, 
when I beheld a man’s head and the muzzle of a 
carbine rising above its surface. Before, however, 
the owner of the head had time to distinguish me 
or to execute any evil intentions he may have had, 
his carbine was struck from his grasp by a blow 
of my stick, and the muzzle of one of my pistols 
touched his breast. My movement had been so 
rapid, and the fellow had thought himself so per- 
fectly secure in his fastness, that he had no time 
to guard against the attack, and now stood com- 
pletely at my mercy. 

** Halloo! comrade,” I exclaimed in French— 
** you exercise a villanous sort of hospitality. 
Down upon your face, or you are a dead man!"’ 

~ antagonist seemed to hesitate whether he 
should not yet make a fight of it, disarmed though 
he was, but he saw that he was entirely in my 
power, and probably observed also that my finger 
was — tightening upon the trigger. Had 
he made the least struggle, I must have shot him. 
It was evidently his iife or mine. He threw him- 
self sullenly back upon a ledge of rock, the seat 
which he had apparently been occupying before 
my arrival, and opposite to which a fire of sticks 
was smoking and smouldering in the sun-beams. 
I picked up his carbine and flung it over the preci- 
pice, and then in my turn seated myself on a tree 
trunk within a few feet of my captive, for such he 
might now be considered. 

** You may console yourself for your failure,”’ 
said I. ‘* You would have mde but a sorry booty 
had you shot or overcome me ; for I am but a poor 
travelling artist, living, like yourself, from hand to 
mouth, and having, like you, to struggle against 
ignorance and bad taste, those everlasting douaniers 
who let nothing pass without subjecting it to their 


‘If you had shot me just now, as you nace | 
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vile ordeal. But come, my good fellow, I am 
hungry and thirsty; yonder haversack looks {| 
and comely, and I am persuaded there is some- 
thing stronger than water in the leathern boitle 
beside you. Hand them over here ; but beware 
of disturbing my meal by the least suspicious move- 
ment, or ——-’ 

And I glanced at the pistol which lay full cocked 
upon my knee. 

** Keep quiet, and we shall part friends.”’ 


Bread, aguardiente, and some boiled goat’s flesh, 
yet warm from the fire, were the provisions now 
sulkily thrown to me. My walk been long 


and difficult, and my appetite was such as to make 
this food, plain though it was, highly acceptable. 
Whilst eating, and occasionally taking a pull at 
the flask, I was able to survey my surly companion 
more deliberately than I had yet done. more 
picturesque Salvator Rosa looking fellow I had 
never beheld. Above the middle height, his square 
shoulders, broad chest, and full and symmetrical 
limbs were set off to the greatest advantage by the 
ovly picturesque costume remaining in Europe, 
the close-fitting jerkin and breeches, the silken 
sash, and montero cap, composing the Spanish 
national dress. His complexion was a rich olive, 
his forehead high and spreading, with | and 
brilliant eyes, bushy whiskers, and jet black mus- 
taches curling over a well-formed mouth. He was 
a perfect study, and the idea suddenly struck me 
that I might avail myself of him as such. I had 
done eating. I took out my pencil and sketch- 
k 


“* Now, my fine fellow,”’ said I, “‘ we are going 
to part, and I wish you better luck next time. | 
have still ten minutes to spare, however, and [ 
mean to employ them in making a sketch of your 
particularly picturesque physiognomy. Have the 
goodness to sit quietly while I take your portrait.” 

The smuggler, who understood all I said, al- 
though he had not as yet uttered a word in reply, 
now ejaculated a tremendous oath, and sprang to 
his feet in a rage that was perfectly dramatic. | 
was on my guard, and instantly covered him with 
my pistol. 

** One step, and I fire.”’ ’ 

The fellow ground his teeth, but did not advance. 

** Tt is no use,’’ said I; ‘* you are iu my power. 
intend- 
ed to do, you would have stripped me and thrown 
my body into the ravine. The tables are turned, 
and you must own I use my advantage with mode- 
ration. You will hardly think of resisting the will 
of one who has your life in his hands. Sit down 
again. Very good. The eyes turned more this 
way. So. Now raise your head, and let your 
hand fall naturally. Take off your cap. Now 
stretch out your right leg. No, cross it over the 
other. Capital !’’ 

My model grumbled and swore, but that did not 
in the least disturb me. With a pistol in one hand, 
and my pencil in the other, I kept him in position 
full a quarter of an hour, while I took a rough 
sketch of him. When it was finished, I put up 
my drawing materials, took off qo wished 
him good morning, and left him te his reflections, 
or to whatever mode of passing his time he might 
think proper to adopt; taking care, however, to 
treat him with due , and to keep my face 
turned towards him till I was a tolerable distance 
from his bivouac. I was little apprehensive of an 
attack from him, disarmed as he was; but as it 








was possible he might have comrades in the neigh- 
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borhood, whom he might summon to pursue me, I 
made the best of my way downwards, and, after 
two or three hours’ walk, reached a village on the 
mountain-side, where I took up my quarters for the 
night. _I have since then e another excursion 
in the Pyrenees, but saw nothing more of my 
friend, nor, to say the truth, am I particular] 
desirous of encountering him a second time. 
might not come off so victoriously as at our former 
meeting.”” 

Thad listened with much interest to the young 
German’s narrative. It was something to have 
baffled upon his own ground one of the Basque 
smugglers, perhaps the most hardy and daring race 
of men in Europe. I felt convinced there was no 
exaggeration or boasting in what I had heard. My 
new friend was just the man to achieve such a feat, 
possessing, as he evidently did, great coolness and 
presence of mind, and, moreover, an active and 
vigorous frame, which might well give him confi- 
dence in himself, and render him a match for any 
single opponent. 

** Of course you have preserved the sketch which 
you a under such unusual circumstances !’’ 
said I. 

“ Certainly I have,’’ replied my companion, ris- 
ing and going toadrawer. ‘I have since finished 
it, and I can assure you it isa most exact likeness. 
Iam only vexed that I forgot to ask my model his 
name; for I am almost sure, from his very distin- 
ful appearance, he must be of some note amongst 

is fellows.”’ 

As he spoke, he held out to me a boldly-executed 
pencil portrait, which I immediately recognized. 

“The likeness is indeed admirable,’’ said I; 
“and the more valuable as the original no longer 
exists. Ican help you to the name you are so 
desirous of learning.’’ 

My companion gazed at me with astonishment 
as | took up a pencil and wrote two words at the 
foot of the drawing. 

‘Fl Morenito!’’ exclaimed he, reading them 
as I wrote. 





From the Asiatic Journal. 
THE ANGLICAN CATHEDRAL AT JERUSALEM.* 

Tue establishment of an English Protestant bish- 
opric at Jerusalem, and the erection, in connection 
therewith, of a cathedral church on Mount Zion, 
are not amongst the least remarkable occurrences 
which distinguish the present age, fertile as it has 
been in extraordinary incidents. ‘The reflections 
to which such an event naturally leads can searcely 
be indulged with propriety when we are consider- 
ing “‘ the progress and result of the building opera- 
tions, until their suspension last year,’’ which Mr. 
Johns, the architect, has made the subject of a 
very handsome work, containing some highly-fin- 
ished illustrations, and an interesting account of 
the discoveries in preparing the foundations for the 
sacred edifice. 

This church, it is perhaps sufficiently known, 
was projected by the London Society for promoting 
Christianity amongst the Jews, with a view not 
merely to the spiritual benefit of that people resi- 


* The Anglican Cathedral Church of St. James, Mount 


dent at Jerusalem, and the Mahomedans, but of 
corrupt Christian churches in that country. The 
ground was purchased in 1838, but the prepara- 
tions for the building were not commenced till 
February, 1840, and Mr. Johns, the architect, ap- 
pointed to design and superintend the progress of 
the structure, did not arrive in Jerusalem till 
July, 1841. 

The first difficulty was to form a foundation, 
owing to ‘“‘the honeycomb nature of the debris 
accumulated on the rock of this portion of Mount 
Zion, arising from the numberless sieges and 
earthquakes Jerusalem has been subjected to, from 
the time when David wrested his ‘stronghold’ 
from the Jebusites, till the wars of Mehemit Ali. 
Such uncertainty of soil and rubbish existed,’’ Mr. 
Johns adds, ‘‘ that you could not form any conjec- 
ture as to what the next blow of the pickaxe 
would alight upon, whether a portion of a ruined 
chamber, loose rubbish, some part of a destroyed 
arch, perhaps in an inverted position, a portion of 
a broken floor, or of tolerably solid masonry, and 
this would probably rest upon loose rubbish.” 
He was accordingly compelled to proceed down to 
the rock itself, upon which, on the 28th January, 
1842, the first stone was laid by Bishop Alexan- 
der, at the depth of thirty-five feet from the sur- 
face. On the 2d November, the first stone above 
ground was laid by Mrs. Alexander. The work 
advanced till the middle of January, 1843, when 
it was stopped through the interference of the 
Turkish authorities, at which time it had reached 
five feet from the ground. Some idea may be 
formgd of the laborious nature of the operations 
when it is known that the greatest depth of the 
foundation is forty-two feet, the least upwards of 
thirty, and that the cubical contents amount to more 
than 40,000 cubic feet of masonry. 

Mr. Johns has given a tariff of the prices of labor 
and materials in Jerusalem at the time, whence it 
appears that Arab masons were paid, according to 
abilities, from five to fourteen piastres a day, the 
piastre being worth about 2d. ; laborers four pias- 
tres. 

The discoveries made in the course of the ex- 
tensive excavations necessary for forming the 
foundations, though not numerous, are interesting 
to the antiquary and architect. Only four coins 
were found, and those of the Lower Empire and 
common. In the course of the first excavations, 
marks were discovered on the rock of there having 
been wine-presses; also a door-way and lintel ; 
the commencement of an arched roof to a cham- 
ber-cellar cut in the solid rock, and a flight of 
steps also cut out of the rock; a Corinthian or 
Composite capital was found, of little merit, and a 
portion of a Doric capital, beautifully executed in 
good taste. The last excavation was the richest 
in point of discovery. 

We descended upwards of twenty feet, when 
the workmen alighted upon a mass of apparently 





~ Jerusalem. By J. W. Jonns, Architect. London, 
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bish, it turned out to be the ertrados of an arched 
chamber. On descending downwards by the’side 
of it, we discovered a door-way of good propor- 
tions, with an immense lintel running across, 
resting on the solid jambs. When the accumu- 
lated rubbish had been removed, we obtained ac- 
cess to a room or chamber, 9 feet 6 inches long, 
by 5 feet 8 inches wide, and elliptically arched, of 
a very superior construction, and being in hei 
8 feet 10 inches in the centre, and 5 feet 10 inches 
to the springing course, and of solid masonry, the 
whole remarkably well wrought, and put together 
with the greatest precision, remaining in a state 
of great perfection and splendid repair, and had 
not been injured or displaced by earthquakes, 
which was evidently owing to its resting upon the 
solid rock. Finding it absolutely noreniey to 
destroy this chamber for the purposes of the 
church, I had the arch stones carefully removed, 
and discovered that there were within steps, the 
whole breadth of the chamber, and running down- 
wards towards a very solid mass of stone-work, 
laid in courses, with some of the joints apparently 
fresher in appearance than those surrounding 
them. On carefully removing one of the stones, 
my surprise cannot easily be described on finding 
an entrance into a porn of no ordinary construc- 
tion, the bottom of which was some little depth 
below the floor of the chamber. On entering it, ] 
ived it had been an immense conduit, partly 
ewn out of the solid rock, and where this was not 
the case, solidly built in even courses, and ce- 
mented on the face with a coating of hard cement 
about one inch thick, and covered over with large 
stones still retaining a fine surface. These stones 
were about 4 feet long, 2 feet 6 inches broad, and 
8 inches thick. The direction of this aqueduct 
was east and west: I traced it west and south- 
west till I arrived at a modern cistern or well, 
sunk for the use of a bakery and oil-press in some 
adjoining premises: eastward I traced it upwards 
of two hundred feet, and at last I came to an im- 
mense collection of rubbish, which, from its quick- 
sand nature, prevented me at that time from pro- 
ceeding further without hindering the progress of 
the church. 


Mr. Johns suggests that the aqueduct may have 
been one of the conduits to supply the city from 
without, when Jerusalem was besieged by the 
Assyrian host of Sennacherib, and Hezekiah ‘‘ took 
counsel with his princes and his mighty men to 
stop the waters of the fountains that were without 
the city.’”’ The arched chamber he has little 
doubt was one means employed for obtaining pure 
water for Herod’s palace. 

We have been much gratified by this work, 
which has something to attract various classes of 
readers,—ineluding the architect, the antiquary, 
and the friend of missions. 

The author, we understand, is about to publish 
another work, from notes made during his resi- 
dence in Syria and Palestine. 





Ir is rumored that a large section of Calvanistic 
ste woes thousand at least, from Carnar- 
vonshire and Anglesey, are preparing to emigrate 
to the United States, with the view to i a 
community on the banks of the Mississippi.—Car- 
marthen Journcl. 





ENGLISH EDUCATION IN CHINA. 


From the Asiatic Journal, 
ENGLISH EDUCATION IN CHINA, 


Tue Report of the Morrison Education Society, 
(now located at Hong-Kong,) for the last year,* 
has very forcibly suggested to us the great benefit 
which might be conferred upon the Chinese nation, 
and the intimate relation which might be estab- 
lished between that nation and the English, by 
the extension amongst them of educational insti- 
tutions like that which bears the name of the late 
Dr. Morrison. The Chinese are an intelligent, 
inquiring, and eminently a reading people. Their 
vices are not the fruits of natural indolence, but 
they result in a great measure from the want of a 
wholesome literature. They are not less distin- 
guished from other Eastern people by their insti- 
tutions, than by their national character, which 
disposes them to assimilate more readily with 
Europeans than Orientals in general, and to adopt 
their habits, tastes, and modes of thinking. No- 
thing is wanting to give a proper tone to the Chi- 
nese mind but early intellectual discipline, to 
which the better classes are, in fact, subjected, but 
it is not of the right sort. A few hundred young 
natives, moderately well instructed in the English 
language and in European science, if care were 
taken not to awaken the political jealeusy of the 
government, would work a change in the next 
generation in China which might have the happiest 
effects. 

Hitherto the Morrison Education Society has 
derived its very slender means from the contribu- 
tions of a few temporary residents, English and 
American in China. It was fixed at Macao, a 
very ineligible place, and it has been compelled, 
fot four years, to struggle against the adverse cir- 
cumstances of the war, and the unpopularity of 
everything European, and especially English in 
China. Brighter scenes are now opening, and pe- 
cuniary encouragement is alone wanting to make 
it an instrument of cosmopolitan utility. ‘ We 
have made but a beginning,’’ says the Report; 
‘neither in the extent of its provisions for the 
education of the Chinese, nor the means of its sup- 
port, is it at all equal to the demand: we have 
undertaken a work that will continue to call for all 
the aid that can be obtained ; one obvious mode of 
doing this is, to make the institution known in its 
objects and operations to those from whom this aid 
might be expected. ‘‘ The treaty concluded at 
Nanking has extended the intercourse with this 
country, (China,) and with that extension @ 
greater duty devolves on western nations to 
make it a means of doing the people greater 

”? 

The school has had forty-two Chinese youths 
permanently resident upon the society's premises; 
several were taken away when the institution was 
temoved from Macao to Hong-Kong, but the num- 


* Fifth Annual Report of the Morrison Education So- 
ciety, for the year ending Sept. 28th, 1843. Macao, 1844. 






ber in the school, on the 26th September last, was 
twenty-four. ‘‘ Now that the school has a fixed 
place, and is better known among the Chinese,”’ 
says the Report, ‘‘ there will be no need to seek for 

students (as, indeed, there has never been,) nor will 

there be the same liabilities to changes among the 

pupils that formerly existed.”’ Some applicants, it 

appears, had already been repelled for want of 

accommodation and of adequate means of instruc- 

ton. 

The pupils are taught Chinese and English les- 
sons, half of the day to each; the latter by the 
Rev. S. R. Brown, the master; the former by a 
native teacher. The eldest of the three classes, 
into which the school is divided, is taught Keight- 
ly’s History of England, Colburn’s Intellectual 
Arithmetic, English composition, and penmanship. 
The text-books, English and Chinese, are care- 
fully explained to them, and they are rigidly exam- 
ined inthem. ‘It is not with these lads in any 
study, as it is with those who speak English from 
their birth,’’ the report observes ; ‘‘a lesson in 
any book, for the first two or three years after one 
of them enters the school, is at once both a lesson 
on language and on the particular subject of which 
the book treats. Hence, let it be arithmetic, ge- 
ography, or history, or whatever else, the language 
must first be made intelligible, and the subject- 
matter must be arrived at by this laborious process. 
We often find it necessary to spend more time in 
interpreting the text-book than in merely reciting 
the lesson. Not only every new word needs to be 
defined, but every new form of expression, and 
every peculiar idiom or combination of words ; and 
it is not unfrequently a half-hour’s task to unravel 
and expound a paragraph of moderate length, so 
that the pupil shall clearly perceive, not merely 
what each part signifies, but how all the parts 
hinge upon one another, and are combined toge- 
ther so as to convey an unbroken train of thought.”’ 
The result is, that the boys of the first class have 
pretty well mastered the history, with great inter- 
est to themselves, and have made a steady advance 
in the English language ; they have also finished 
the manual of mental arithmetic, and reviewed it, 
and have commenced the study of the Sequel by 
the same author. In English composition, the 
historical exercise has been the most frequent, 
though the pupils have occasionally written upon 
themes of their own selection. The second class 
are taught Colburn’s First Lessons in Arithmetic, 
reading, writing, and spelling, and somewhat of 
composition. The youngest, or third class, (who 
entered in April last,) have been taught to speak 
and read English, with some degree of readiness 
and accuracy of pronunciation, and to write pretty 
well. The ages of these youths range from eight 
to sixteen, the average being twelve. Only two 
have been dismissed forbad conduct, and two for 
“ stupidity.”’ The effect of instruction upon their 
moral character is one of the most striking and 
gratifying facts. Mr. Brown says: 
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of the school-boys have appeared to me in general 
unexceptionable. No instance of theft or false- 
hood in the two upper classes has come to my 
knowledge. I believe, indeed, that it may be 
said, without the least exaggeration, that they are 
all habitually impressed with a feeling of contempt 
for the character of a liar. I have heard them, 
when some instance of falsehood or low cunning 
has occurred among the natives around them, say, 
with a look of disgust, ‘that is Chinese.’ They 
know the value of a character for veracity, and the 
meanness and guilt of its opposite ; so that when 
these boys shall have completed their course of 
studies, i most certainly expect that at least they 
will be men of truth, and their superiority in this 
respect over the generality of their countrymen 
will be unquestioned. To have a class of Chinese 
young men, on whom we may depend for truth, 
even though partially educated, living among us 
in our public and private offices, will assuredly be 
worth to the foreign community all that their edu- 
cation costs. Nor will it be to our comfort and 
advantage alone, for such a class will influence 
others that have not enjoyed equal advantages with 
themselves. The good implanted in the minds of 
a few will not die with them, but by its self-propa- 
gating virtue, will be diffused more and more 
widely as time advances. In addition to this, if 
those who are first sent forth into the world from 
the schoo] shall, any of them, go not as they 
came, idolaters and full of all manner of supersti- 
tion, but changed hy the transforming influence of 
our holy religion, happier still will it be for us, 
for them, and for their country.”’ 





The outlay for the school last year was Drs. 
5,626, or about £1,200, more than two-thirds of 
which were expended in erecting a house at Hong- 
Kong. 

We are quite satisfied that, as there is in Eng- 
lish education nothing alarming in China, as in 
India, so there is nothing so likely to work a rapid 
and beneficial change in the Chinese people. 


Whilst upon the subject of English education 
in China, we may not inappropriately notice the 
following eulogistic critique of a work of ‘Mr. 
Robert Thom, our consul at Ningpo, which ap- 
pears in the Journal des Débats. It is understood 
to be from the pen of M. Stanislas Julien, member 
of the Institute and Professor of Chinese in the 
College of France : 


The Bibliothéque Royale has just had transmit- 
ted to it from Canton a work, which, if we are not 
mistaken, bids fair to open China to us in a way 
far more efficacious than even the force of arms 
has done ; and this by enabling the inhabitants of 
the Celestial Empire to acquaint themselves, with- 
out any other assistance than that which itself 
affords, with the ideas and scientific attainments 
which prevail in Europe. The work alladed to is 
a Chinese and English vocabulary, published for 
the use of the Chinese. It is headed by a preface 
in Chinese, written in a moderate and conciliatory 
tone, which the emperor must have read with no 
less interest than satisfaction, should it have been 
brought under his notice. This last-named cir- 
cumstance is by no means improbable, as, accord- 
ing to the Hong-Kong Gazette of the 26th Octo- 
ber, 1843, a considerable number of the copies 





“* During the whole of the last year, the morals 
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information has been received since their arrival 
of many of the high functionaries of that capital 
having read and having been delighted with the 
work. Hitherto the almost exclusive object of 
sinologists has been to compile dictionaries for the 
service of Europeans ; but the opening of four new 

rts has given birth to new wants, and, among 
its other consequences, has created a sort of neces- 
sity for the publication of the vocabulary which we 
have now the pleasure of announcing. It was an 
idea at once happy and bold to aim at furnishing 
the Chinese with the opportunity of acquiring, 
through the medium of their own language, an 
acquaintance with that of England. But an im- 
mense difficulty had to be encountered in attempt- 
ing to set forth to the eye the sounds of a foreign 
tongue, the pronunciation of which is so arbitrary, 
by employing for that purpose the signs of a lan- 
guage which has no alphabet. To triumph over 
this obstacle, and others which need not be enu- 
merated, nothing less was required than the learn- 
ing and experience of a man who has had his 
abode in China for the last ten years, and to whom 
the spoken language of the Chinese is as familiar 
as his vernacular tongue. The author is Mr. 
Robert Thom, whose abilities are well known 
throughout Europe ; the gentleman who, in con- 
nection with the younger Morrison, acted as inter- 
preter to Sir Henry Pottinger during his negotia- 
tions with the Chinese plenipotentiaries ; and this, 
not only in arranging the terms of the recent 
peace, but likewise in since discussing and settling 
the articles of that commercial treaty which now 
throws China open to European enterprise and 
activity. ‘To him the public was previously indebt- 
ed for his edition of A®sop’s Fables in Chinese 
and English, and for an interesting tale translated 
from the Chinese. 

The volume now before us presents, first of all, 
a paradigma, or specimen sheet, on which each 
Jetter of the English alphabet, small and capital, 
written and printed, is accompanied by its pronun- 
ciation in Chinese phonetic signs, as well as in 
Mandchou letters. The author then instructs the 
Chinese in all those principles which are necessar 
to be understood by them, in order to their find- 
ing, in the conventional signs which he employs, 
the pronunciation of the English words; a thing 
which he does almost as accurately as if he had 
availed himself of the sounds of the French lan- 
guage to give expression to them. In this publi- 
cation, which is merely the first part of the work, 
all the words and all the phrases are arranged ac- 
cording to an order the most methodical. Each 
Chinese word is followed by Chinese phonetic 
signs, which give the pronunciation of the English 
synonyme placed opposite. The second part will 
contain the rules of English syntax. e may 
add, that Mr. Thom has published this work at 
his own expense, and that he has distributed copies 
gratuitously to foreigners who reside in China, as 
well as to the native merchants at the new ports, 
henceforward to be brought into constant inter- 
course with Europeans, and requiring the assist- 
ance which such a work affords. 





THE ‘‘GLORIOUS FOURTH OF JULY” AT 
PHILADELPHIA. 

Tae account has reached us from our (native) 
American correspondent of the rejoicings which took 
place at Philadelphia on the fourth of last July ; the 
anniversary of that independence which, our corre- 
spondent observes, “his forefathers wrested from the 





proud Britishers, after having licked them with an 
ele unparalleled in history.” 

Philadelphians appear to have celebrated this 
day with uncommon splendor ; which our correspond- 
ent ascribes to the circumstance that they had a dou- 
ble triumph to commemorate ; for, as their ancestors, 
formerly, had burst their bonds in general, so they, 
recently, had cancelled their own in particular. 

We omit all notice of such festivities as are the 
common attendants on a holiday; and shall record 
those only which were distinctive of this special 
occasion. 

Pleasure parties were formed in various parts of 
the city and its neighborhood ; also on the Delaware, 
whereon floated an immense number of boats, 
crowded with dense masses of human beings. The 
greatest harmony, morally spealsing, prevailed ; 
although, in a physical sense, this does not seem to 
have been the case, since patriotic vociferations, 
intermingled with the discharge of fire-arms, and the 
hissing and popping of squibs and crackers, resounded 
on every side: added to which, hundreds of bands 
were playing, and thousands of people singing, dif- 
ferent tunes at once—the national anthem of “ Yan- 
kee Doodle” preponderating over the rest considerably. 

Military and civic processions paraded, at intervals, 
about the city all day, halting from time to time in 
front of the different stores to partake of mint julep 
and — refreshments. Th oer Rapes yr ban- 
ne isplaying appropriate legen evices, 
The’ oe pans and generally admired were 
the following :— 

A colossal head of Liberty, painted on an immense 
sheet of canvass, her cap adorned with a huge feather ; 
the word “Repupiation!” in bronze characters, be- 
ing inscribed thereon. 

A black flag, with a skull and cross-bones depicted 
on it, and “No Liquipation!” in large capitals, un- 
derneath the same. 

A standard, exhibiting an allegorical figure in a 
garment of drab, meant as a representation of Penn- 
sylvania, one hand clutching a bag of dollars, marked, 
“Loan !” the other derisively applied, with a peculiar 
gesture, to the nose. 

Other flags, banners. and placards, of various sizes, 
stencilled, and painted in different colors, with the 
sentences, “ We never with Rerunp!” “ Distraim 
iF you can!” “ We very Prosecution!” and many 
manifestoes of like tendency. There was also an 
emblem carried about, consisting of a bucket, labelled 
“ Wurrewasn,” on the end of a long pole. 

At the various dinners, public and private, which 
took place in the afternoon, speeches of a tone highly 
monk with sentiments to match, were delivered in 
great abundance. A State, it was contended, was an 
irresponsible abstraction, and amenable to no law 
whether of honesty or honor. Liberty of conscience, 
it was asserted, was an American’s birth-right ; lib- 
erty of conscience involved liberty of action; libe 
of action rendered payment or non-payment optional. 
One speaker remarked, in a glow of philanthropy, 
that the interest of Pennsylvania was now identical 
with that of the human race, since she had appropri- 
ated everybody's principal; and another, unaccus- 
tomed to public oratory, contented himself with de- 
claring that, as to the merits of the question, people 
might say what they liked, but for his part, before he 
would agree to pay one cent, ali he had to say was, 
he would be hanged—a declaration which was re- 
ceived with unbounded applause. Among the toasts 

, “WAsmIncToN AND Wirz ovT your Score,” 
“Jerrerson anv Jockey tHe Universe,” “ Durr 
GREEN AND Do your Crepitors Brown.” may be 
enumerated. . 

The day and fire-works went off without any, be- 
yond the average, damage to eyes, apparel, and prop- 
erty, nor does it appear that the numbers lodged in 
the lock-up houses at night were greater than they 
have soually been on previous occasions.—Punch. 
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CAPTIVITY 
From the Examiner. 


tes of my Captivity in Russia, in the years 1794 
yo fe! 1796. By J. U. Niemcewicz. Trans- 

lated from the original by Alexander Laski, 

Captain in the late Polish Army. Tait. 


We have read this little book with great inter- 
est. The writer was Kosciusko’s friend, was 
wounded by his side in the last desperate battle 
after the second partition of Poland, and went into 
captivity with him. On their release by Cathe- 
rine’s death, they proceeded to America, passing 
through England and Sweden. On their return to 
France, Niemcewicz seems to have looked favor- 
ably on the intentions of Napoleon. Kosciusko 
knew him better. After many disappointments 
therefore, which were saved to Kosciusko, and 
many unavailing struggles, but with a lofty spirit 
unimpaired to the last, Niemcewicz died in Paris 
three years ago, in his fourth exile, at the great 
age of eighty-four. 

The manuscript of this volume was bequeathed 
by him to the Polish Historical Committee of Pa- 
ris, and by their order first published last year. 
It was written in America, immediately after the 
close of the captivity it describes, and is in some 
respects a very curious illustration of the condition 
of Russia at that time. Custine would inform us 
of no less a barbarism and ignorance existing still, 
in matters of not less vital moment: and the lit- 
tle book, irrespective of its own interest, may 
help in the exposure of that bugbear of modern 
Europe. 

Niemcewicez wrote as well as he fought. He 
wrote memoirs and histories, and, to excite his 
countrymen, wrote tragedies ; like a Polish Aéschy- 
lus as he was. He was an English scholar too ; 
and the amusement of his captivity was to trans- 
late the Rape of the Lock and Rasselas. Many 
passages of the little descriptive history before us 
show what a shrewd observer he was, and how 
calmly, after shedding his blood by Kosciusko’s 
side, he could discriminate and discuss true free- 
dom. 

These remarks on the American Republic were 
written soon after its establishment, nearly fifty 
years since. 


“In all the countries through which I have 
travelled, I have generally observed that the differ- 
ence between an absolute and a free government 
consists chiefly in this, that where the former is 
established, however miserable the condition of the 
inhabitants may be, everything under public man- 
agement, such as roads, public conveyances, post- 
ing, and police regulations, store-houses, some- 
times even hospitals, and especially the army, is 
in the greatest order, and superintended with the 
strictest accuracy. In free countries, on the con- 
trary, the inhabitants, enjoying all the advantages 
which are unknown to those under oppression, and 
possessing the power of turning them to the great- 
est weal of society, seem to confirm every day the 
old adage, ‘the public property belongs to no- 
body.”? Thus, as we see those republicans happy 
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them very indifferent to everything connected with 
public establishments, which, generally, in their 
country are conducted as Dame Fortune pleases. 
The cause of this appears to me to lie, first, in the 
difficulty of making the bulk of a republican com- 
munity understand that order and obedience are not 
at all incompatible with a wise liberty ; and, in the 
second place, in the want of publie spirit, and in 
the selfishness with which the modern republicans 
enjoy their liberty. That patriotism and national 
pride which animated the Greeks and Romans 
searcely exist now-a-days. The Greeks and Ro- 
mans, in the most glorious period of their history, 
however sober and modest in their private life, 
spared neither trouble nor expense in anything that 
could add to the public usefulness and splendor ; 
the mere ruins of their buildings astonish us still. 
The modern republican thinks only of himself ; he 
eats weil, goes to the tavern and drinks his brandy 
for a dollar, loses ten dollars in a cock-fight, and 
when he returns home, and is asked two shillings 
for the repair of a bridge, he complains immedi- 
ately of oppression, and swears that liberty is lost. 
England is the only country I have hitherto seen, 
where the valuable benefits of liberty are united 
with the advantages of an energetic administra- 
tion, so necessary for the weal of all. The Amer- 
icans, sheltered by their laws and geographical 
situation from the wars which ravage Europe, en- 
joy a pure and quiet life, but they enjoy it only 

cause they do not yet know either the refine- 
ments of pleasure or the uproar of passion to which 
these give rise. Centuries must elapse before the 
increase of population can create among them lux- 
ury and fictitious wants, or draw a distinct line be- 
tween rich and poor, and compel the great mass of 
the latter to sell their labor at a low price ; it is 
then only that the hands not engaged in em- 
ployment for acquiring the necessaries of life, will 
turn to the production of articles of luxury and 
magnificence.”’ 


IN RUSSIA. 


From which it would seem as if Niemcewicz 
thus early anticipated those who now believe the 
United States to have been unfortunate in the 
prematureness of their separation from this coun- 
try; before they had among them those ma- 
terials of mora] society which would better have 
given their government the sense of stability, 
and more steadily regulated the feelings of the 
people. 

But we turn to the more immediate interest of 
the narrative. Here is a graphic picture of the 
battle field of Macieiowice, at the close of the 
fatal day : 


‘* Among the new arrivals was General Chrusz- 
ezew’s wife, with her two daughters and niece. 
These ladies came from the place where the fight 
had been the most bloody ; and nothing could bet- 
ter prove how much they were accustomed to war, 
than seeing them jumping lightly over the naked 
bodies of grenadiers, which obstructed their pas- 
sage at every step. 

‘** Between four and five o’clock in the evening, 
we saw a detachment of soldiers approaching 
head-quarters, and carrying upon a hand-barrow, 
hastily constructed, a man half dead. This was 
General Kosciusko. His head and body covered 
with blood, contrasted in a dreadful manner with 





and in easy domestic circumstances, so we find 





the livid paleness of his face. He had on his 
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head a large wound from a sword, and three on 
his back, above the loins, from the thrusts of a pike. 
He could scarcely breathe.’’ 


Chruszezew was one of the Russian generals. 
His little son had an embarras des richesses among 
stolen playthings, and enjoyed with a more than 
Eastern satiety the robbery of the nurseries of 
Poland ! 


‘*They took even the children’s toys; and 
among the number of Chruszcezew’s forty wagons, 
loaded with spoils, there was one which contained 
only those playthings. This confused heap of 
wooden horses, wooden carriages, pasteboard cas- 
tles, and all sorts of dolls, placed at random one 
over the other, presented a grotesque sight. _Lit- 
tle Iwan, Chruszezew’s son, was the richest child 
in the world in dolls, thus at the age of seven 
years he was already satiated with every juvenile 
pleasure. Wherever we stopped, those treasures 
were displayed before him; he amused himself 
for some time, then soon became tired with every- 
thing. He took one doll after the other, looked at 
it, then broke its arms and legs, and threw it on 
the floor. He mounted a wooden horse, balanced 
himself on it for an instant, and was, likewise, dis- 
gusted with it. He was a true Beaujon in his 
house of the Champs Elysées, in the midst of his 
millions, splendid furniture, mistresses, tired with 
everything, as much with the world as himself, 
and yawning in his cradle suspended with garlands 
of roses.”’ 


The mean atrocities of this Russian march are 


almost beyond belief; but, we do not doubt, are | P 


given with strict veracity. Well may the good 
Niemcewicz enjoy such anecdotes of Russian stu- 
pidity as afterwards enlivened his dungeon. Here 
is one: 


‘* They brought me once the complete works of 
Bernardin de Szint Pierre, with the exception of 
the first volume. I insisted that they should give 
me it, but they tried to evade my request. ‘Two, 
three hours passed ; no book. At length the offi- 
cer brought it. ‘Tell me,’ said I, frankly tak- 
ing it, ‘why have you detained this volume? 
‘There was something written in it,’ replied he, 
‘and I have orders not to give you such a book, 
Being unable to make out the writing, I sent it to 
Alexandér Siemianowicz, the inspector of the pri- 
son, who also finding the sentence unintelligible, 
took the book to Procurator-General Samoilow’s, 
but he understood it no better, and this increased 
his suspicion.’ In short, the book through 
the hands of many great personages of the em- 
pire, who all pon Bi that the sentence must be 
written in a mysterious language, and as they at 
last remembered that the old metropolitan Bishop 
of St. Petersburg was a learned philologer, they 
sent him the cabalistie writing ; and it was he who 
at last passed the definitive sentence in this matter, 
declaring that the words in question were written 
in a known language, and that they contained 
nothing dangerous to the Gracious Sovereign of 
all the Russias. Being anxious to know what it 
was that could so long puzzle the learned and the 
one the realm, I took the book, opened it, and 

to my great surprise the following words: 
‘ Ex libris Stanislai Sokotnicki!’ For the first 
time sinee my imprisonment I laughed, and la 
ed heartily. "This then is the empire eonaaeets 





BURIAL SOCIETIES-—ITALY. 


ing to Voltaire, the arts and sciences had taken 
refuge !”” 


Nor can we wonder at the bitter delight with 
which he dwells on the most revolting incidents jn 
the death of Catherine. 

Among the most striking incidents are the night 
marches of the prisoners’ escort through the 
snow-covered Russian forests ; the examinations ; 
and the final release. Kosciusko was treated with 
greater consideration than the rest. It was a 
glimpse of magnanimity in the wayward soul of 
Catherine. 





Buriat Socieries.—Admitting, as we do, the 
excellence of the principle, on which the poor may 
obtain decent interment for their children by the 

yment of a small weekly sum, we cannot but 
feel sensible of the facility such a system affords to 
a result which it is truly horrible to contemplate, 
A report has recently appeared in one of the medi- 
cal journals, calling attention to the fearful mortal- 
ity amongst children, which has been found to 
exist in connexion with a practice of placing the 
names of infants on the lists of several burial soci- 
eties at once, so that the death of a child is pro- 
ductive of a considerable sum, in the aggregate, to 
the parents surviving it. Humanity revolts at the 
base notion that the children are sacrificed for the 
sake of the profit to be obtained by their death ; 
but, unfortunately, certain facts are alleged, which 
tend not merely to raise, but to confirm a suspi- 
cion so terrible. It has been ascertained that 
arents frequently place the names of newly-born 
infants on the books of several burial societies, an 
act which, of itself, ought to be regarded as strong 
circumstantial evidence, in case of the child's 
death, that foul play has been exercised. If it is 
well that these societies should exist, we think 
that parents should be prohibited from turning 
them into the means of trafficking in the blood of 
their offspring, a practice which, dreadful as it is, 
there can be no doubt has been resorted to. No 
parent should be allowed to claim against more 
than one of these institutions, or suffered to recover 
more than the sum actually expended in the burial 
of the child, a principle adopted even in the case 
of property consumed by fire, where sufficient to 
compensate the party for his actual loss, is all that 
can be claimed by the sufferer. 


Iraty.—Letters from Leghorn state that Aus- 
tria is so well aware of the dangerous position to 
which the evils of pontifical misgovernment has 
brought the papal states, that it has opened nego- 
tiations with the Holy See, with a view to the 
secularization, as far as ible, of that govern- 
ment. It is said that the Austrian government 
has addressed the French cabinet, to invite it to 
join with Austria, Naples, and Tuscany to oblige 
the Pope to make such reforms as the safety of 
Italy may demand. The King of Sardinia is not 
included in the negotiation, frem which it is sup- 
posed that he is opposed to it. 

Ir is rag He that the renner ye 
to i arner’s proposition ; will moor 3 
line-of-battle-ship off the Goodwin Sands for him 
to destroy, as he he will do, with his pro- 
poy at a distance of five miles. One of the old 

ulks in the Medway, that are unfit for further ser- 
vice, will be selected for the experiment.—Morn- 
ing Post. 
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From the New Monthly Magazine. 


REMINISCENCES OF THE LATE KING OF 
SWEDEN. 


BY A GERMAN OFFICER IN THE SWEDISH SERVICE. 


Wuen I saw King Charles John for the first 
time, he was in his sixty-fourth year; but, from 
his glossy black hair, his fine figure, retaining all 
the vigor of his prime, and the vivacity and agility 
of his movements, he might have passed for a hale 
man of fifty. His angular, marked, but extremely 
pleasing features, his beautifully formed mouth, 
and his large, brilliant eyes, composed a whole, 
the highly intellectual, and, at the same time, 
amiable expression of which was extremely fasci- 
nating. The gaze of his eagle eye, which fixed 
upon and penetrated any one who was conversing 
with him, had such a spell, that I think it would 
have been very difficult to tell the king to his face 
an untruth, without confusion or trepidation. I 
have seen courtiers and placemen, whose con- 
sciences might not be perfectly clear, stand abashed 
and confounded, as if thunderstruck, by that pierc- 
ing look, which seemed to read the inmost re- 
cesses of the heart. Bernadotte appeared to be 
aware of this effect of his looks, and he is said to 
have formed beforehand an unfavorable opinion of 
those who could not bear their scrutiny. 

The expression of that searching eye changed 
with inconceivable rapidity. On my return to 
Stockholm, after a long journey, which I had per- 
formed, as the bearer of despatches on matters of 
great importance, with such expedition that it was 
noticed as an extraordinary circumstance both in 
the German and French newspapers, I waited 
immediately upon the king, and being admitted to 
his presence, had occasion to observe the expres- 
sion of the kindliest benevolence in his face sud- 
deniy changed into the flashing look of indigna- 
tion. He had laid upon the table the despatches 
which I had brought, and, while he carelessly 
sprinkled me from the bottle of eau de Cologne, as 
he frequently did, to take off the smell of tobacco, 
to which he had a strong aversion, he put various 
questions, to which I gave satisfactory answers. 
At last, he inquired in what time I had performed 
the journey. When I mentioned the precise num- 
ber of days and hours, his eyes, till then all kind- 
ness, all at once darted at me an annihilating look. 
‘“* Monsieur,’’ he thundered forth, ‘‘ souvenez vous 
que c’est A moi que vous parlez, et que je ne souffre 
pas les mauvaises plaisanteries.’’ I assured him 
most respectfully that nothing was further from my 
intention than to take such a liberty; but it was 
not till he opened the letters, and found the truth 
of my statement confirmed by the date of them, 
that his good humor returned. 

For the rest, there was nothing whatever in his 
manner that tended to intimidate ; on the contrary, 
he possessed in the highest degree the talent so 
useful to a sovereign, of saying to every one what 
was likely to be most agreeable to him, and of so 
prepossessing by his conversation all who ap- 
 enganren him that they went away delighted. Of 

is extraordinary power of persuasion, and the 
great effect of his personal appearance, I will give 
a remarkable instance. When on one occasion (I 
forget in what year) the Norwegian Storthing, 
which, as everybody knows, is always in opposi- 
tion to the government, had again A om all the 
propositions of the latter, and a formal breach was 
anticipated, the king, on receiving this intelligence, 
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attended by a single aide-de-camp, hastened to 
Christiana, where he arrived quite unexpectedly. 
He spoke the same evening with some of the leading 
members, went on the following day to the assem- 
bly, harangued it, and in a short time produced 
such a change of sentiments that the ferment sub- 
sided, order and tranquillity were restored, and the 
measures proposed by the government, which were 
in reality fit and moderate, were adopted. 

This faculty of rendering himself beloved, not 
by words alone, but by real kindness and benefi- 
cence, contributed not a little to raise him to the 
throne of Sweden. Other French marshals had 
acquired as high military reputation as Bernadotte, 
but by his Jonger residence at Anspach, and sub- 
sequently in Hanover, he had gained the character 
of a good, just, and element governor, and, by his 
humane treatment of the Swedes taken prisoners 
by him near Lubeck, in the campaign of 1806, 
that of a noble and generous enemy. In this 
Swedish corps were several officers belonging to 
the most influential families in Sweden, who, fasci- 
nated by the amiable disposition of the marsha., 
and by the lively interest with which he inquired 
concerning the state of their country, carried home 
with them a high idea of his acute, comprehensive 
mind, and profound gratitude for his favors. The 
influence of these officers and their families con- 
tributed not a little to the election of the marshal 
as Crown-Prince of Sweden at the diet of Oerebro, 
in 1810. 

The opinion which has prevailed that the object 
of the Swedes in electing a French marshal was 
to flatter Napoleon, who was then all-powerful, is 
erroneous. The Swedes knew, as well as every 
one who was at all acquainted with the siate of 
things at the French court, that for a long time 
past the emperor could not endure Bernadotte, and 
that he was even in some respects afraid of him. 
Napoleon neither wished nor favored the election 
of the Prince of Ponte Corvo as Crown-Prince of 
Sweden. He knew the character of this man, 
who had on several occasions openly and boldly 
opposed him, and was but too well aware that 
Bernadotte would never stoop to the subordinate 
and degrading part of a French prefect, to which: 
the emperor doomed his brothers and relatives 
whom he invested with European sovereignties, 
Experience showed that he was not mistaken, for 
he soon received the strongest proofs that his. 
former marshal had become in heart and soul a: 
Swede, and that, as might be expected of such a. 
man, he preferred the interest of the country 
which had adopted him to that of the country in 
which he happened&to be born. 

The continental system, that fixed idea of the 
emperor, to which he sacrificed so much, and by 
which he plunged into misery and estranged whole 
nations, who might otherwise have been and re- 
mained devoted to him—the continental system was. 
the rock upon which the good understanding hith- 
erto kept up, apparently at least, between these: 
two extraordinary men, suffered shipwreck. The 
introduction of the continental system, required. 
unconditionally by Napoleon, would have been 
a deathblow to the commerce of Sweden: the 
crown-prince wrote to this effect to the emperor, 
and when the latter persisted in his unreasonable: 
demand, flatly refused to comply. I have myself 
had occasion to peruse great part of this corre- 
spondence, which is stamped on the part of Na~ 
poleon with the character of despotism and irri- 
tability; and on the part of the crown-prince 
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with that of a firm, dignified resistance, of a bold, 
noble independence, and a perfect consciousness 
of the duties which he owed to his new country. 
The emperor, in his letters, calls the nee 
a traitor, a rebel; and the latter replies that he 
should deserve those names, if, unmindful of his 
oath and his engagements, he should sacrifice the 
interests of Sweden to those of France. The 
conduct of Bernadotte on this occasion was as 
prudent as that of Napoleon was impolitic. 

I have frequently heard it alleged as a ground 
of reproach against the crown-prince of Sweden, 
by Prussian officers more especially, but also by 

wedish, that his conduct during the campaign of 
1813 was not frank and straightforward—that he 
was not to be trusted—that he let slip several op- 
portunities of beating the French, and, on the 
other hand, seized every occasion to spare them, 
and that, on this account, he led his own troops, 
the Swedes, into action as little as possible. ‘This 
pr ame is not quite just. The crown-prince 
of Sweden could not have a real interest in sparing 
the French, or, to speak more correctly, Napo- 
leon: on the contrary, it was decidedly to his 
interest to annihilate him,—for he knew his former 
commander too well not to be thoroughly convine- 
ed that if he should come off conqueror from the 
conflict for life and death, he would never forgive the 
conduct of Bernadotte, nor forego his revenge. If 
he took the field against his countrymen without 
ardor, nay, with a certain }ukewarmness, or even 
repugnance, this, in my opinion, rather redounds 
to his honor, and the more so as, from the very 
first, he communicated his views to his allies, the 
Emperor of Russia and the King of Prussia, and 
‘not only advised them to drive the French out of 
“Germany, but insisted that there could be no 
— of peace with Napoleon while a single 

nch soldier remained on German ground, It 
is true that he strove also to persuade the two 
sovereigns not to enter France, frankly declaring 
that, though he was ready to co6perate in the first- 
mentioned object with all his might, he would not 
-contribute in any way to the occupation of France. 

About this period, he wrote several times, with 
the knowledge of the monarchs of Russia and 
Prussia, to Napoleon, earnestly exhorting him to 
peace, strongly and clearly representing to him 
the impossibility of any long resistance in his 
situation, and accurately predicting what must 
befall him if he would not lend a hand to peace. 
As this advice proved fruitless, Bernadotte cheer- 
fully and honestly assisted in clearing the German 
territory of the French. If, ig.so doing, he mani- 
fested no hatred, no personal Phmity to them, this 
is as natural as the animosity of the Prussians, 
who had great outrages to revenge; and I will 
take leave to add that these latter, perhaps, con- 
ceived themselves authorized to censure with the 
more severity this coolness of the commander-in- 
chief, because they could not help recollecting that 
this was the same general who, in 1806, had 
proved to them near Halle that he was not defi- 
-eient in energy. 

The rather remarkable supineness of the crown- 

ince at Grossbeeren, where he placed his whole 

edish corps, with the exception of the artillery, 
which, under General Cardell, contributed materi- 
ally to the victory, in the reserve, and would not 
suffer it to take part in the engagement, proceeded 
from the motive already touched upon—his reluct- 
-anee, unseasonably indulged, it is true, to permit 
his own troops to act against the French. 
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“The point,” said he, “ was to save Berlin. J; 
was but just that the Prussians should fight in first 
line for their capital, and that the Swedes should 
be there to afford assistance only in case of defeat. 
Thanks to my dispositions, to the ability with 
which they were executed by the Prussian gen- 
erals, and to the enthusiasm and valor of their 
eee assistance was not necessary." 

sentiments I have heard Charles John 
himself express more than once, if not in the same 
words, yet in others of precisely the same signifi- 
cation. After the battle of Leipzig, the crown- 
prince separated from the allies, operated with his 
army against the Danes, and subsequently against 
the French in Belgium ; and, adhering to his prin- 
ciple, halted his Swedish corps on the French 
frontier, which he would not allow it to cross. 

Bernadotte’s way of living was extremely sim- 
ple. To his established habit of temperance, he 
owed the astonishing conservation of his person and 
his robust health. Lays often, indeed generally, 
he passed great part of the forenoon in bed, where, 
however, from eight o’clock, he gave audience and 
transacted business. About two, he generally 
rode out in fine weather, and frequently repaired 
to his favorite retreat, the elegant little palace of 
Rosendal, built by himself, in the park, and taste- 
fully fitted up mtr | furnished, where he sometimes 
dined. He rarely visited the table of the queen, 
who regularly dines with the gentlemen and ladies 
in attendance on her. In general, the king dined 
in company with only two or three men, courtiers 
of distinction, high officers of state, scholars, for- 
eigners, or other interesting persons, with whom 
he wished to converse. He seldom went to the 
theatre, ne because he was not sufficiently 
conversant with the Swedish language. The last 
hours of the day he spent either in writing, or in 
the family circle. 

With pleasure and with just pride, the thoughts 
of Charles John dwelt upon his earlier career, and 
he frequently spoke with fondness of the time 
when he held the very lowest military ranks. 
 Lorsque j’étais sergeant,’’ or, ‘* A cette époque 
je venais d’étre nommé officier,”’"—were expres- 
sions which I have often heard him use. He had 
an astonishing memory for old comrades and ac- 
quaintance, and when I was first introduced to 
him, I had to give him all the information I could 
concerning a great number of his old companions 
in arms. On many of them, who fell into dis- 
tress, he conferred substantial favors, but he 
adopted the prudent resolution not to permit any 
of them to come to Sweden. On this point he 
has been so consistent that he had about him but a 
single Frenchman, his foster-brother, General 
Camps, and that, as far as I know, none of his 
relations, who are people of good property, ever 
eame to Sweden. Had not the king adhered so 
firmly to this principle, a great number of French- 
men, dissatisfied with the government of the elder 
branch of the house of Bourbon, would gradually 
have found their way to Sweden to importune 
their former general with applications for appoint- 
ments, the granting of which would have been 
mortifying to the Swedes. 

Though the king, as I have already observed, 
nerally la Jong abed, he was attentive to his 

th, y rode on horseback, scarcely ever 
went a-hunting, and in general himself to 
as little fatigue as ible, still he could, upon 
occasion, in spite of his age, endure more than 





even the younger of his attendants liked to encoun- 
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ter. In great maneuvres, I have seen the king 
for several successive days, passing eight or 
ten hours on horseback, and distinguished by his 
noble military bearing, and the great simplicity of 
his dress, amwg.t e brilliant uniforms of his 
numerous staff. His frequent journeys to Norway 
were often performed with the utmost celerity, 
in winter, in the most intense cold, and on roads 
which in that season are not always the best. 

1 shall here introduce one trait from Berna- 
dotte’s life, which does him great honor, and 
attests as well his integrity as his powers of per- 
suasion, and the influence which he always exer- 
cised upon those around him. At the breaking out 
of the revolution in 1789, Bernadotte had recently 
been appointed sergeant by his captain. This 
captain, a native of the same province as himself, 
and who wished him well, had often reproved him 
for his fondness for the revolutionary ideas which 
were gradually gaining ground, assuring him that 
they could not lead to any good; and declaring 
that he was “ une mauvaise téte,’’ and, in spite of 
his superior education and acquirements, he would 
come to nothing. When the troubles actually 
commenced, and order and discipline were banish- 
ed from the army, several regiments deposed their 
officers, or refused to obey them, and elected 
others out of their own midst. The regiment to 
which Bernadotte belonged followed this example, 
arrested its colonel and its officers, and unani- 
mously chose sergeant Bernadotte for its com- 
mander. 

Having accepted this new dignity, he assembled 
the regiment and thanked his comrades for their 
confidence, of which, he said, he felt and would 
prove himself worthy. 

‘Above all,’’ he thus concluded his speech, ‘‘ I 
must impress it upon you, that without discipline 
no military body ean subsist, and if I am to com- 
mand you, and to operate efficiently for your wel- 
fare, you must promise me absolute, implicit obe- 
dience.”’ 

** That we will,”’ cried the men, with one voice. 

‘Tt follows of course then,’’ resumed the ser- 
geant-colonel, ‘‘ that whoever does not instantly 
obey my orders, shall be punished according to the 
laws of war. Do you swear this ?”’ 

‘* We swear it!’’ responded the soldiers. 

Bernadotte immediately took a company—the 
one to which he belonged, and on which he could 
reckon implicitly—put himself at its head, led it to 
the prison, and brought out the officers, with whom 
he proceeded to the front of the still assembled 
regiment. 

“* Soldiers,” said he, taking the hand of the 
colonel, ‘* you have, of your own accord, conferred 
on me the command over you, and sworn obedi- 
ence to me; I now command you to recognize 
again your former colonel and officers. Let us not 
disgrace a good cause by rebellion and disorder. 
My command is at an end—I resign it to our for- 
mer chief.” 

The latter, however, had seen too much, and 
was too well informed of what was going on in 
Paris, and throughout all France, to accept the 
proffered command again. He declined it, and 
with most of the officers quitted the regiment, of 
which Bernadotte then assumed the command. 

In process of time, when he came as Marshal of 
France and Prince of Ponte-Corvo to Anspach, he 
there met with his former captain, who had emi- 
grated and made that place his residence. He re- 


services, invited him to his table, and imtreduced 
him to his officers as his old chief, by whom he had 
been made subaltern. 

** Vous voyez,’’ said he to him, smiling, ‘‘ que, 
malgré ma mauvaise téte, et vos prédictions, je n'ai 
pas trop mal fait mon chemin.”’ 

But, notwithstanding his good-nature and amia- 
ble disposition, Bernadotte knew perfectly well 
how to refuse importunate petitioners in an indirect 
way. After he had become marshal, he had an 
aide-de-camp, who had done him good service, but 
for which he had already been rewarded with the 
rank of lieutenant-colonel and the cross of the le- 
gion of honor. Not content, however, he seized 
every opportunity to urge his chief to propose him 
for colonel. One evening, after this officer had, 
even in the presence of his comrades, taken the 
liberty to make palpable allusions to unrequited 
services, slow promotion, and the like, the marshal 
related the following apologue : 

** When I was still a subaltern, I once went with 
some of my comrades to see the performances of a 
company of dogs. I was delighted, and still more 
astonished at the dexterity of these animals, and 
asked the proprietor how he contrived to bring his 
pupils into such admirable training. 

**< Tf? said he, ‘ you will come to-morrow about 
noon, you will comprehend at once my system of 
education ; it is extremely simple.’ 

**T did not fail to attend at the appointed hour, 
and the master began with one of the older dogs, 
and which was already trained, but which, it 
seemed, needed another lesson. Showing to the 
animal a large tempting piece of meat, he held it 
up in his hand; the dog danced capitally, and did 
all that was required of him. When this had con- 
tinued for some time, I begged the man not to make 
the docile brute wait any longer for his reward, 
and to give him the meat. 

***QOh, no! not yet,’ he replied; ‘ you don’t 
understand it. So long as I show the dog the 
meat, he works hard in the hope of getting it; but 
as soon as he has attained the object of his wishes, 
he flings himself down, and will not stir without 
driving.’ ”’ 

The greatest and cleverest of men have their 
weaknesses. Peter the Great could not touch a 
lizard; Marshal Saxe almost swooned if a cat 
came too near him; and it is well known that 
King Gustavus Adolphus had a particular antipa- 
thy to spiders. Charles John is said to have felt 
an invincible repugnance to dogs, partly arising 
from the circumstance that a friend of his died 
from the bite of a mad dog, and partly from his 
having seen, on thesfield of battle, the corpse of an- 
other friend torn in pieces by dogs, among which 
was the deceased officer’s own dog. Whether this 
is true or not, I cannot tell; but the king’s aver- 
sion to dogs was well known at court. The 
crown-prince had a very beautiful hound, which 
had been trained, as soon as the king was seen at 
a distance, or whenever he heard the words, ‘‘ The 
king is coming,’’ to run away; or, if this was not 
possible, to hide himself under the furniture, where 
he lay quiet while the king remained in the room. 

Several biographical accounts of Charles John 
have appeared, some of whieh, especially that by 
Touchard Lafosse, though considered somewhat 
romantic, is said to be tolerably faithful. It is, 
however, to be hoped that the memoirs of this re- 
markable man, which he is reported to have dic- 
tated to one of his orderly officers, will be given to 





ceived him with great cordiality, offered him his 


the public. They must furnish the most interest- 
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ing elucidations of many still dark points in the 
history of the directory, the consulate, and the 
empire. 

he private life of Charles John, as husband 
and father was irreproachable. Even busy fame, 
with her thousand tongues, has nothing but good 
to relate, and the chronique scandaleuse is silent. 
Particularly praiseworthy was his behavior towards 
his adoptive parents, Charles XIII. and his con- 
sort, born Princess of Holstein, the latter of 
whom, it is said, could not endure him. The 
crown-prince has the reputation of having uni- 
formly paid them all the attentions of a dutiful son, 
and all the respect of an obedient subject ; and of 
having always spoken of his adoptive father with 
reverence and affection. 

If the king was an imposing character, as well on 
account of the glory which he had acquired, and the 
grand recollections attached to his person, as on 
account of that person itself, you can scarcely meet 
with a handsomer and more interesting couple in 
every respect, than his son, the present king, and 
his consort. King Oscar combines expressive 
features, of extraordinary beauty, with a fine manly 
figure. His eyes are of that dark black, which a 
French lady once described as ‘des yeux de 
vélours noir doré de feu :”’ and their looks attest 
superior understanding, firmness and resolution, 
united with a kindliness which there is no mistak- 
ing. In a certain respect, the character of Oscar 
may be better suited to the Swedes than that of 
his father. The chief fault found with the latter 
is, that he always promised more than he could or 
meant to perform. In his desire to render himself 
beloved, and to satisfy everybody, it happened not 
unfrequently that he granted petitions, though he 
well knew that the thing was impossible in the 
execution. Hence arose many disappointments, 
much ill blood, and want of confidence in the royal 
word. Oscar, on the other hand, has hitherto pro- 
mised but little, and rarely : he listened to people 
quietly and sympathizingly, investigated their 
rights, their claims, and the greater or less proba- 
bility of the success of their efforts and wishes, 
frankly expressed his opinion on the subject, 
assisted when it was in his power, but took good 
care not to excite false hopes. For the rest, Os- 
car, as a member of the council of state, as com- 
manding general, as chief of the artillery, and high 
admiral, has always proved himself an efficient 
man of business, an accomplished officer, a just 
and paternal chief. He is beloved by the people, 
the army and the fleet ; and it is alleged das the 
frequent manifestations of this love and attachment 
were rather displeasing to his predecessor, and 
that this was the real cause why the prince had 
recently withdrawn from almost all business, and 
relinquished almost all direct influence, in order to 
occupy himself with the sciences, the fine arts, and 
the education of his highly-gifted children. In the 
opinion of all who know him, an opinion to which 
I cheerfully subscribe, Oscar must be numbered 
among the most distinguished sovereigns of Eu- 
rope. With a lively sense for all that is good and 
true, with calm manly courage, with a sincere 
aspiration to what is excellent, he unites a highly 
cultivated mind and strong natural talents. He is 
said to be, in particular, a clever mathematician 
and a good astronomer, and I have myself often 
had occasion to admire his abilities as a musician 
and composer. 

**Quel dommage,’’ once exclaimed an old 
French lady, when I was describing Prince Oscar 





THE ROMANCE OF THE SWAN’S NEST. 


to her, * quel dommage, que tout cela ne soit pas 
itime !’ 


e t queen, a daughter of the noble duke 
of Leuchtenberg, not only surpasses the ladies of 
the court in beauty and grace, but sets them 4 
pattern of every female virtue. She has hitherto 
abstained from al! influence, immediate or mediate, 
on public affairs. For the rest, amiableness js jp- 
nate and inherent in the whole family of Leuchten- 
berg. With all the most amiable traits of French 
mind, ‘* solide dans le serieux, et charmant dans 
les bagatelles,’’ the members of this house com- 
bine the noblest and most valuable qualities of the 
German national character ; and they have thereby 
acquired, wherever Providence has called them, 
the attachment of their subjects, or the love of 
those around them. 





From Miss Barrett’s Poems. 
THE ROMANCE OF THE SWAN’S NEST. 


So the dreams depart, 
So the fading phantoms flee, 
And the sharp reality 
Now must act its 
Westwoon’s ‘“ Beans rrom a Rosary.” 


Littte Ellie sits alone 
Mid the beeches of a meadow, 
By a stream-side, on the grass ; 
And the trees are showering down 
Doubles of their leaves in shadow, 
On her shining hair and face. 


She has thrown her bonnet by ; 
And her feet she has been dipping 
In the shallow water's flow— 
Now she holds them nakedly 
In her hands, all sleek and dripping, 
While she rocketh to and fro. 


Little Ellie sits alone,— 
And the smile, she softly useth, 

Fills the silence like a speech ; 

While she thinks what shall be done,— 
And the sweetest pleasure, chooseth, 

For her future within reach ! 


Little Ellie in her smile 
Chooseth....‘* I will have a lover, 

Riding on a steed of steeds ! 

He shall love me without guile ; 
And to hun I will discover 

That swan’s nest among the reeds. 


** And the steed shall be red-roan, 
And the lover shall be noble, 
With an eye that takes the breath,— 
And the lute he plays upon, 
Shall strike ladies into trouble, 
As his sword strikes men to death. 


‘And the steed, it shall be shod 
All in silver, housed in azure, 
And the mane shal! swim the wind! 
And the hoofs, along the sod, 
Shall flash onward in a —— 
Till the shepherds look behind. 


‘* But my lover will not prize 
All the glory that he rides in, 
When he gazes in my face! 
He will say,‘ O Love, thine eyes 
Build the shrive my soul abides in ; 
And I kneel here for thy grace.’ 
“« Then, ay then—he shall kneel low,— 
With the redroan steed anear him 







































Which shall seem to understand— 
Till I answer,‘ Rise and go! 

For the world must love and fear him 
Whom I gift with heart and hand.’ 


‘‘ Then he will arise so pale, 
I shall feel my own lips tremble 
With a yes I must not say,— 
Nathless, maiden-brave, ‘ Farewell,’ 
I will utter and dissemble— 
‘ Light to-morrow, with to-day.’ 


‘¢ Then he will ride through the hills, 
To the wide world past the river, 

There to put away all wrong! 

To make straight distorted wills,— 
And to empty the broad quiver 

Which the wicked bear along. 


“‘ Three times shall a young foot-page 
Swim the stream, and climb the mountain, 
And kneel down beside my feet— 
‘ Lo! my master sends this gage, 
Lady, for thy pity’s counting ! 
What wilt thou exchange for it?’ 


‘¢ The first time, I will send 
A white rosebud for a guerdon,— 
And the second time a glove ! 
But the third time—I may bend 
From my pride, and answer— Pardon— 
If he comes to take my love.’ 


“Then the young foot-page will run— 
Then my lover will ride faster, 
Till he kneeleth at my knee ! 
‘Il am a duke’s eldest son ! 
Thousand serfs do call me master,— 
But, O Love, I love but thee /” 


‘* He will kiss me on the mouth 
Then, and lead me as a lover, 
Through the crowds that praise his deeds ! 
And, when soul-tied by one troth, 
Unto him 1 will discover 
That swan’s nest among the weeds.”’ 


Little Ellie, with her smile 
Not yet ended, rose up gaily,— 
Tied the bonnet, donned the shoe— 
And went homeward round a mile, 
Just to see, as she did daily, 
What more eggs were with the two. 


Pushing through the elm-tree copse 
Winding by the stream, light-hearted, 

Where the osier pathway leads— 

Past the boughs she stoops—and stops ! 
Lo! the wild swan had deserted— 

And a rat had gnawed the reeds. 


Ellie went home sad and slow ! 
If she found the lover ever, 
With his red-roan steed of steeds, 
Sooth I know not! but I know 
She could show him never—never, 
That swan’s nest among the reeds ! 





Scuootmasrers tn Scoruanp.-—A parliamentary 
return has been published, showing the number of 
schoolmasters in Scotland who have vacated their 
berths in consequence of the last secession. The 
amount is stated to be ninety-two, and several are 
uader suspension for having joined the seceders. 


MISCELLANY. 
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Commemoration oF Purcett.—Thursday the 
annual commemoration of the greatest of English 
musicians was held, in the usual manner, by the 
society which bears his name. The morning ser- 
vice at Westminster Abbey consisted entirely of 
his music, the choir of the Abbey being strength- 
ened by the professional members of the society. 
It consisted of the Benedicite, the Magnificat, the 
chant to the Psalms, and two anthems, one of 
which, ‘*O God, thou hast cast me out,” is among 
the noblest of his sacred compositions. The effect 
of this music, sung by between thirty and forty 
thoroughly trained voices, was in the highest de- 
gree grand and solemn. The Abbey was crowded, 
as it always is when this fine performance of Pur- 
cell’s music takes place. In the evening there 
was a meeting in Gresham College, assembled by 
Professor Taylor, who is the president of the 
Purcell Society, when a most interesting selection 
from Purcell’s secular compositions was performed. 


RecrEATION For THE Workinc CLasses.—The 
Duke of Norfolk has promised, on the expiration 
of a few leases, to give up fifty acres of his land 
for a pleasure ground, for the recreation of the 
ople of Sheffield. In Birmingham the question 
as already been discussed in the town council, 
and the great advantage and benefit of public parks 
unanimously affirmed. That body has opened a 
communication with government, for the purpose 
of obtaining a grant towards providing the public 
walks, which, in Birmingham, with its 220,000 
inhabitants, are felt to be imperatively needed. 


Presence or Minp.—It is the custom on the 
coast of Normandy, near Caen, to raise the sea- 
weed from the shore to the land by means of a 
crane, with ropes and pulleys to haul up the bas- 
kets filled with it by persons from below. The 
Journal de Caen relates, that a few days ago some 
men thus employed at Benouville, near that town, 
found that there was at the end of their line a 
much greater weight than usual, and were terror- 
struck when at last they found, not a load of 
weed, but the wife of one of them. In a very few 
minutes she was safely placed on terra firma, and 
able to relate that, when the men ashore began to 
haul, the hook caught her petticoats, instead of 
the basket, and she became unable to release her- 
self. Preserving her presence of mind, she caught 
the rope with her hands, and, though big with 
child, held a firm grasp, keeping herself from 
striking the abutments of the cliff with her feet, 
and thus made her ascent to upwards of 200 yards 
above the sea, without any material injury. 


Dr. Lamae, now in his 80th year, states that he 
has lived on a purely vegetable diet since 1804, 
and has brought up a large family on the same 
plan with success.—Medical Times. 


Mocapor.—The town of Mogador is built upon 
a small arm of land jutting into the sea, and in 
high tides is nearly surrounded by water. The 
island of Mogador facing the town is about a mile 
in circumference, and possesses what is called a 
** strong castle.’’ The port is between the town 
and the island, and from the shallowness of the 
water only admits vessels of moderate tonnage ; 
hence, we suppose, the reason of the Prince de 
Joinville taking possession of the island. Moga- 
dor is walled round, but the defences are of too 
ancient a date to withstand the effects of modern 
gunnery. The town is about 123 miles west by 








south from Morocco. 









































































































































































































614 THE EXECUTION 


From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE EXECUTION OF MONTROSE. 


Tre most poetical chronicler would find it im- 

ssible to render the incidents of Montrose’s bril- 
iant career more picturesque than the ity. 
Among the dev champions who, during the 
wildest and most stormy period of our history, 
maintained the cause of Church and King, ‘‘ the 
Great Marquis” undoubtedly is entitled to the 
foremost place. Even party malevolence, by no 
means extinct at the present day, has been unable 
to detract from the eulogy pronounced upon him 
by the famous Cardinal de Retz, the friend of 
Condé and Turenne, when he thus smamed up 
his character :—*‘‘ Montrose, a Scottish nobleman, 
head of the house of Grahame—the only man in 
the world that has ever realized to me the ideas of 
certain heroes, whom we now discover nowhere 
but in the Lives of Plotarch—has sustained in his 
own country the cause of the king his master, with 
a greatness of soul that has not found its equal in 
our age.”’ 

But the success of the victorious leader and 
patriot, is almost thrown into the shade by the 
noble magnanimity and Christian heroism of the 
man in the hour of defeat and death. It is impos- 
sible now to obliterate the darkest of Scot- 
tish history, which we owe to the vindictive cruelty 
of the Covenanters—a party venal in principle, 
pusillanimous in action, and more than dastardly 
in their revenge ; but we can peruse it with the 
less disgust, since that very savage spirit which 
planned the woful scenes einaaeeall with the final 
tragedy of Montrose, has served to exhibit to the 
world, in all time to come, the character of the 
martyred nobleman in by far its loftiest light. 

There is no ingredient of fiction in the historical 
incidents recorded in the following ballad. The 
indignities that were heaped upon Montrose during 
his procession through Edinburgh, his appearance 
before the Fetates, and his last saiuans to the 
scaffold, as well as his undaunted bearing, have all 
been spoken to by eye-witnesses of the scene. 
A graphic and vivid sketch of the whole will be 
found in Mr. Mark Napier’s volume, “‘ The Life 
and Times of Montrose’’—a work as chivalrous in 
its tone as the Chronicles of Froissart, and abound- 
ing in original and most interesting materials ; but, 
in order to satisfy all seruple, the authorities for 
each fact are given in the shape of notes. The 
ballad may be considered as a narrative of the 
transactions, related by an aged Highlander, who 
had followed Montrose throughout his campaigns, 
to his grandson, shortly before the splendid victory 
of Killiecrankie :-— 


I. 
Come hither, Evan Cameron, 
Come stand beside my knee— 
I hear the river roaring down 
Towards the wintry sea. 
There ’s shouting on the mountain side, 
There ’s war within the blast— 
Old faces look upon me, 
Old forms go trooping past. 
I hear the pibroch wailing 
Amidst the din of fight, 
And my old spirit wakes again 
Upon the verge of night! 


Il. 


*T was I that led the Highland host 
Through wild Lochaber’s snows, 


OF MONTROSE. 


What time the plaided clans came down 
To battle with Montrose. 
I’ve told thee how the Southrons fell 


Beneath the broad claymore, 
And how we smote the Campbell clan 
By Inverlochy’s shore. 
I’ve told thee how we swept Dundee, 
And tamed the Lindsays’ pride ; 
But never have I told thee yet 
How the Great Marquis died ! 
ul. 
A traitor sold him to his foes ;* 
O deed of deathles shame ! 
I charge thee, boy, if e’er thou meet 
With one of Assynt’s name— 
Be it upon the mountain’s side, 
Or yet within the glen, 
Stand he in martial gear alone, 
Or back’d by armed men— 
Face him, as thou would’st face the man 
Who wrong’d thy sire’s renown ; 
Remember of what blood thou art, 
And strike the caitiff down ! 


Iv. 

They brought him to the Watergate} 
Hard bound with hempen span, 

As though they held a lion there, 
And not a feneeless man. 

They set him high upon a cart— 
The hangman rode below— 

They drew his hands behind his back, 
And bared his lordly brow. 

Then, as a hound is shpp’d from leash, 
They cheer’d the common throng, 
And blew the note with yell and shout, 

And bade him pass along. 


* “The contemporary historian of the Earls of Suth- 
erland records, that fades the defeat of Inverearron) 
Montrose and Kinnoull ‘ wandered up the river Kyle the 
whole ensuing night, and the next day, and the third 
day also, wi t any food or sustenance, and at last 
came within the country of Assynt. The Earl of Kin- 
noull, being faint for lack of meat, and not able to travel 
any further, was left there among the mountains, where 
it was su he perished. Montrose had almost 
famished, but that he fortuned in his misery to light upon 
a small cottage in that wilderness, where he was supplied 
with some mak and bread.’ Not even the iron frame of 
Montrose could endure a —— existence under such 
circumstances, He gave himself up to Macleod of As- 
synt, a former adherent, from whom he had reason to 
a assistance in consideration of that circumstance, 
and, indeed, from the dictates of honorable feeling and 
common humanity. As the Argyle faction had sold the 
king, so this Highlander rendered his own name infa- 
mous by selling to the Covenanters, for which 
‘duty to the public’ he was rewarded with four hundred 
bolls of meal.”—Napier’s Life BB onghores 

t“ Friday, 17th May.—Act ordaining James Grahame 
to be b t from the Watergate on a cart, bareheaded, 
the hangman in his livery, covered, riding on the horse 
that draws the cart—the prisoner to be bound to the cart 
i of Edinburg! 


in the place of de 4 See on his knees, to receive his 
sentence—viz., to be 

Edinburgh, with his book and d tion tied on a rope 
about his neck, and there to hang for the space of three 
ae tec ie tnek teeta ned kane es ox 
t is s to be cut off, 
distribated as follows—viz., is head to be affixed on an 
iron pi set on the pinnacle of the west gravel o 
lal eal inbe ; one hand to be set on the 
5; one 
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Vv 


It would have made a brave man’s heart 
Grow sad and sick that day, 

To watch the keen malignant eyes 
Bent down on that array. 

There stood the Whig west-country lords 
In balcony and bow, 

There sat their gaunt and wither’d dames, 
And their daughters all a-row ; 

And every open window 
Was full as fall might be, 

With black-robed Covenanting carles, 
That goodly sport te see! 

vi. 

But when he came, though pale and wan, 
He look’d so great and high,* 

So noble was his manly front, 
So calm his steadfast eye ;—~ 

The rabble rout forbore to shout, 
And each man held his breath, 

For well they knew the hero’s soul 
Was face to face with death. 

And then a mournful shudder 
Through all the people crept, 

And some that came to scoff at him, 
Now turn’d aside and wept. 


vil. 
But onwards—always onwards, 
In silence and in gloom, 
The dreary pageant labor’d, 
Till it reach’d the house of doom : 
But first a woman’s voice was heard 
In jeer and laughter loud,t 
And an angry cry and a hiss arose 
From the heart of the tossing crowd : 
Then, as the Greme look’d upwards, 
He caught the agly smile 
Of him who sold his king for gold— 
The master-fiend Argyle! 


Vill. 

The Marquis gazed a moment, 
And nothing did he say, 

But the cheek of Argyle grew ghastly pale, 
And he turn’d his eyes away. 

The painted harlot at his side, 
She shook through every limb, 

For a roar like thunder swept the street, 


It is needless to remark that this inhuman sentence 
was executed to the letter. In order that the exposure 
ight be more complete, the cart was constructed with a 
hig) chair in the centre, having holes behind, h 
ich the ropes that fastened him were drawn. T 


his hands 
pil His hat was then pulled off by the . 


procession commenced. 
*Tu all the way, there appeared in him such majesty, 
courage, modesty—and even somewhat more than nat- 
ural—that those common women who had lost their hus- 
bands and children in his wars, and who were hired to 
stone him, were upon the sight of him so astonished and 
moved, that their intended curses turned into tears and 
prayers; so that next day ail the ministers 

sonnet them for not stoning and reviling him.” — Wig- 


t“TIt is remarkable, that of the many thousand behold- 
pl Lady Jean Gordon, Countess of Haddington, did 


a gen 
eines it became her better to sit upon the cart for het 


Wigton P This infamous woman 

was the third daughter of Huntly, and the niece of Argyle 

It will hardly be credited that she was the sister 0 that 
Gordon, 


who fell fighting by the side of 
, only five years before, at the of 





And hands were clench’d at him, 

And a Saxon soldier cried aloud, 
** Back, coward, from thy place ! 

For seven long years thou hast not dared 
To look him in the face.’’* 


IX. 

Had I been there with sword in hand 
And fifty Camerons by, 

That day through high Dunedin's streets 
Had peal’d the slogan ery. 

Not all their troops of trampling horse, 
Nor might of mailéd men— 

Not all the rebels in the south 
Had borne us backwards then ! 

Onee more his foot on Highland heath 
Had stepp’d as free as air, 

Or I, and Hi who bore my name, 
Been laid around him there ! 


x 


Tt might not be. They placed him next 
Within the solemn hall, 

Where once the Seottish kings were throned 
Amidst their nobles all. 

But there was dust of vulgar feet 
On that polluted floor, 

And perjured traitors fill’d the plaee 
Where good men sate before. 

Wit. savage glee came Warristoun ¢ 
To read the murderous doom, 

And then uprose the great Montrose 
In the middle of the room. 


XI. 


‘* Now by my faith as belted knight, 
And by the name I bear, 

And by the red Saint Andrew’s cross 
That waves above us there— 

Ay, by a greater, mightier oath— 
And oh, that such should be !— 

By that dark stream of royal blood 
That lies ‘twixt you and me— 

I have not sought in battle field 
A wreath of such renown, 

Nor dared I hope, on my dying day, 
To win the martyr’s crown! 

*“ The Lord Lorn and his new lady were also sitting 
on a balcony, joyful spectators ; and the cart heing stopt 
when it came before the lodging where the Chancellor, 
Argyle, and Warristoun sat—that they might have time 
to insult—he, suspecting the business, turned his face 
towards them, whereupon they FL grepe y crept in at the 
windows; which being perceived by an Englishman, he 
cried up, it was no wonder they started aside at his look, 
they durst not look him in the face these seven years 

rn a 

YF Archibald oen-of Warristoun. This man, who 
was the inveterate enemy of Montrose, and who carried 
the most selfish spirit into every intrigue of his party, 
received the punishment of his treasons about eleven 
years afterwards. It may be instructive to learn how he 
met his doom. The following extract is from the 3 
of Sir George Mackenzie The Chancellor and others 
waited to examine him; he aonk: pr his i 
and with tears entreated they w gre poor creature 
who had forgot all that was in the Bible. This moved 
all the spectators with a deep melancholy; and the 
Chancellor, reflecting } ae the man’s great parts, former 
esteem, and the great share he had in all the late revolu- 
tions, could not deny some tears to the frailty of silly 
mankind. At his examination, he pretended he had lost 
so much blood ws the unskillfulness of his chirurgeons, 
that he had lost his memory with his bleod ; and I really 
believe that his courage had heen drawn out with it. 
Within a few days he was preva before the parliament, 


face, roaring, 


where he discovered noteng. “ut much weakness, run- 
.| ning up and down upon his knees, begging mercy; but 


the etinemens ordained his former sentence to be put to 
execution, and accordingly he was executed at the cross - 
of Edinburgh.” 
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XII. 


‘* There is a chamber far away 
Where sleep the good and brave, 

But a better place ye have named for me 
Than by my father’s grave. 

For truth and right, ’gainst treason’s might, 
This hand has always striven 

And ye raise it up for a witness still 
In the eye of earth and heaven. 

Then nail my head on yonder tower— 
Give every town a limb— 

And God who made shall gather them.— 
I go from you to Him !”’ * 


xXilI. 


The morning dawn’d full darkly, 
The rain came flashing down, 

And the jagged streak of the levin-bolt 
Lit up the gloomy town: 

The heavens were speaking out their wrath, 
The fatal hour was come, 

Yet ever sounded sullenly 
The trumpet and the drum. 

There was madness on the earth below, 
And anger in the sky, 

And young and old, and rich and poor, 
Came forth to see him die. 


Xlv. 


* 
Ah, God! That ghastly gibbet! 
How dismal ’t is to see 
The great tall spectra] skeleton, 
The ladder, and the tree! 
Hark! hark! It is the clash of arms— 
The bells begin to toll— 
He is coming! he is coming! 
God’s mercy on his soul ! 
One last long peal of thunder— 
The clouds are clear’d away, 
And the glorious sun once more looks down 
Amidst the dazzling day. 


xv. 
He is coming! he is coming ! 
Like a bridegroom from his room, t 
Came the hero from his prison 
To the scaffold and the doom. 
There was glory on his forehead, 
There was lustre in his eye, 
And he never walk’d to battle 
More proudly than to die : 
There was color in his visage, 
Though the cheeks of all were wan, 
And they marvell’d as they saw him pass, 
That great and goodly man! 


*“ He said he was much beholden to the parliament 
for the honor they put on him; ‘for,’ says he, ‘I think 
ita er honor to have my head standing on the port 
of this town, for this quarrel, than to have my picture in 
the king’s bedchamber. I am beholden to you, that, lest 
my loyalty should be forgotten, ye have appoi 
of your moet eminent towns to bear witness of it to pos- 
terity.’ "Wigton Papers. 

t “In his downgoing from the Tolbooth to the of 
execution, he was ie Be Bop ok well gre! laid 
over with rich silver lace, his hat in his hand, his bands 
and cuffs exceeding rich, his delicate white gloves on his 
hands, his stockings of incarnate silk, and his shoes with 
their ribands on his feet; and sarks for him 
with pearling about, above ten pund the elne. All these 
were provided for him by his Loe pS nd Al 
sock put upon him, upon the scaffold, rein he was 
tool y To be short, nothing was here deficient to honor 
his poor carcass, more beseeming a bri than 
a criminal going to the gallows.”—Nicuott’s Diary. 





xvi. 
He mounted up the scaffold, 
And he turn’d him to the crowd ; 
But they dared not trust the people, 
So he might not speak aloud. 
But he look’d upon the heavens, 
And they were clear and blue, 
And in the liquid ether 
The eye of God shone through : 
Yet a black and murky battlement 
Lay resting on the hill, 
As though the thunder slept within— 
All else was calm and still. 


XVII. 

The grim Geneva ministers 
With anxious scowl drew near,* 

As you have seen the ravens flock 
Around the dying deer. 

He would not deign them word nor sign, 
But alone he bent the knee, 

And veil’d his face for Christ’s dear grace 
Beneath the gallows-tree. 

Then radiant and serene he rose, 
And cast his cloak away : 

For he had ta’en his latest look 
Of earth, and sun, and day. 


XVIII. 
A beam of light fell o’er him 
Like a glory round the shriven, 
And he climb’d the lofty ladder 
As it were the path to heaven. 
Then came a flash from out the cloud, 
And a stunning thunder roll, 
And no man dared to look aloft, 
For fear was on every soul. 
There was another heavy sound, 
A hush and then a groan ; 
And darkness swept across the sky— 
The work of death was done! 








Yehns time of his execution, that, in case he 
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AMERICAN MANNERS AND BRITISH CRITICS. 


From the Atheneum. 


MANNERS AND BRITISH CRITICS. 
BY MRS. HOUSTOUN. 


AMERICAN 


Tue following extract we have carried to some 
length, because of the good sense and importance 
of the remarks which it contains. Such friendly 
and reasonable estimates are the proper antidote to 
the rancorous feelings generated by the unphilo- 
sophie statements of writers aiming at point and 
attaining vulgarity. They are the more impor- 
tant, because the charge against which they direct 
themselves lies, too, we are very sorry to say, at 
the door of writers of a far higher class,—from 
whom more thoughtful views might have been ex- 
pected. It is impossible to say what lamentable 
political consequences such idle throwing of paper- 
pellets may ultimately involve. Nations are never 
philosophers in their aggregate character ; and all 
history shows that national susceptibilities cannot, 
for a length of time, be played on with impunity. 
No thinking reader can fail to see that such obser- 
vations as follow contain more of the truth, than 
reports that put the accidental for the essential— 
a part for the whole—the merely formal for the 
fundamentally true; and we are willing to give 
our part to the circulation of arguments that 
answer the trifling of those social phrenologists 
(so to speak) who flippantly appreciate all the 
moral and intellectual status of a people, by the 
casual bumps on the surface of its society of to- 
day :— 


“Tt struck me, however, that the manners of 
the Americans were deficient in that real dignit 
which consists in finding one’s own place in soci- 
ety and keeping it. In such a society as exists in 
America, all stations are ill defined; nor can there 
ever be a standard of good breeding, where so 
many causes concur to render the grades of soci- 
ety forever fluctuating. Much, therefore, is left 
to the intuitive tact and natural good sense of each 
individual ; but the peculiar sensitiveness of the 
Americans renders them perhaps ill Repo to 
manage these delicate matters well. This is par- 
ticularly to be remarked when they are brought in 
contact with foreigners. The American who, in 
his own country, and towards his own people, is 
courteous and polite,—neither vainglorious, nor 
apt to take offence,—becomes in Europe, or 
amongst Europeans, (from this very want of 
knowing his station,) abrupt, rude, and offensively 
boastful. He lives in constant fear of transgress- 
ing those rules of etiquette, of which he greatly 
overrates the importance ; and fearful of not being 
or considered, and aiming at achieving a 
trivial and unworthy importance, he ceases to be 
the manly, independent iaveiier for which nature 
and education intended him. * * The English 
are too apt to assert as an undeniable fact, that 
‘the Americans are ungentlemanlike ;’ thus arro- 
gating to themselves the right of deciding upon 
the manners of a whole nation. But let us ask, 
on what Hagen they claim this exclusive censor- 
ship? e have, I admit, set up for ourselves a 
standard of refinement, and savoir faire, very dif- 
ferent from anything we are likely to meet with in 
the United States ; but does it, therefore, follow 
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that we must be right; or that, allowing that our 
habits are more refined, there are not advantages 
in their democratic state of society, which more 
than counterbalance those of which we are so 
proud? * * Originality, and absence of affecta- 
tion, are the essential characteristics of American 
manners ; I speak of the gentleman of the United 
States, when in his own country. Whatever is 
original, and natural, carries with it a certain 
respectability ; but directly this is lost, indifferent 
imitations take its place, and the imitative Ameri- 
can, like every one else in similar circumstances, 
becomes ridiculous. The manners of the Ameri- 
cans in general, however, are not bad ; and it can 
only be alleged against them that they have no 
artificial manners at all. This, in our estimation, 
is a grievous fault; and it must be admitted, that 
infinite pleasure is taken by our countrymen in 
turning into ridicule the peculiarities of a people, 
of whose real excellences they are too prejudiced 
to judge impartially. That the ridicule is re- 
turned by the Americans, and with interest, and 
often with as much legitimate food for its exer- 
cise, there is no doubt. The manners and habits 
of the English differing so essentially from their 
own, are not likely to escape with impunity ; and 
whilst the members of our aristocratic commu- 
nity are laughing contemptuously at the want of 
courtly breeding displayed by the Americans, the 
latter are still less lenient to our devotion to trivial 
etiquette, and what they consider our servile adu- 
lation of rank and station. After all, what can be 
the motives which induce two great nations to be 
en yas attacking each other in this puerile 
way! They are on different sides of the wide 
Atlantic: surely there is room enough in the world 
for both. The hostile feeling existing between 
the countries is kept alive by the constant attacks 
of authors, many of whom are ignorant of the 
nature of really good society. ‘These people cross 
the Atlantic, from the east and west. A clever, 
but possibly an underbred English writer, makes a 
tour of the States, sees absolutely nothing of good 
American society, and publishes a book criticising 
that of which he or she is totally unqualified to 
give an opinion. This work is then sent across 
the Atlantic, as a faithful picture of the habits and 
national characteristics of a great nation. Upon 
this, there follows squib after squib from either 
side. The great features of national character are 
disregarded, and the points of attack are small 
personal defects, faults of language, and coarse- 
ness of behavior. Animosity is excited in both 
nations—for who can deny that ridicule is harder 
to bear than abuse? * * One of the principal 
charges brought against our friends across the 
Atlantic is, that they are in the habit of boasting, 
both of themselves and their country, in an offen- 
sive and indiscriminate manner. If we were not 
endowed with a considerable share of pride our- 
selves, we should not complain so much when we 
meet with it in others; for that which renders the 
vanity of others so insupportable, is that it wounds 
our own. The Americans are proud, and justly 
so, of their self-earned freedom, of the liberal con- 
stitution of their country, and of the place in the 
scale of nations in which their own exertions have 
placed them. It is unfortunate, however, that 
they cannot bear their honors meekly, but do 
injury to their own and their country’s cause, by 
their habits of exaggeration and self-praise. There 
is a want of quiet and genuine dignity about the 
American’s sense of freedom and equality. If he 
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feels that the advantages he thus enjoys are great, 
let him value them in silence, and yy fruits 
be seen. The Americans, however, would not be 
wn are ig Loe ps bag that om were cor- 

y ed, rightly reeia us. 
That they will be so in tiowe, Phase litle oubt ; 
but time must elapse before either party will be 
softened. It is a good, genuine brotherly hatred, 
—the stron of any when it once takes root, be- 
cause, in fraternal feuds, jealousy has always, 
more or less, a share.”’ 





RUBBISH OF EGYPT. 
Alexandria, July 24, 1844. 

One of the most remarkable features both of 
ancient and modern cities in Egypt is that vast 
accumulation of rubbish which is found in and 
around them. ‘These accumulations about Alex- 
andria extend for miles, and those about Cairo 
nearly surround that city with a chain of hills 
which, here and there, exceed in height the lofti- 
est houses. 

In Alexandria, as far as one can judge from the 
excavations that are made in these mounds in ma- 
ny parts of the city, they are composed of the ruins 
of temples and houses of various epochs, while 
the hills that surround Cairo are entirely the pro- 
duce of that city, to which the houses by their 
rapid decay have mainly contributed. These ex- 
cavations are the quarries of the modern city. It 
was out of one of them that Mr. Harris obtained 
that colossal foot, now in the British Museum, and 
the late French Consul procured. several interest- 
ing fragments, among which a statue of Hero- 
dotus and a bronze vase were conspicuous. Every 
day, now that materials for building are in great 

uest for the docks and fortifications, brings to 
light some fragment of antiquity of which com- 
monly all that is marble, such as the capitals of 
columns and fragments of statues, is broken up on 
the spot for the lime-kiln which is usually built by 
the side of the excavation; while the founda- 
tions of the ancient buildings are quarried into 
stones of more portable dimensions for the modern 
erections, which, like all Turkish structures, are 
not likely to hand down to very remote posterity 
the name of the founders, But with regard to 
the mounds of Cairo, there is another curious cir- 
eumstance, the never failing indication of an an- 
cient site ; and from which it would appear that 
the former, like the present inhabitants of Egypt, 
indulged largely in the luxury of vessels for cool- 
ing water, the fragments of which, as in the 
Monte Testaccio of Rome, form no inconsiderable 
part o. their bulk. These vessels for cooling 
water are made of unglazed baked clay of an ex- 
tremely porous nature, by which means, in the cli- 
mate of Egypt, the evaporation is abundant, and 
the water rendered excessively cool ; but as these 
vessels soon lose their porosity, and not being 
available for other purposes, they furnish a regular 
contribution of a mass of imperishable material, 
which has aided considerably in the formation of 
these mounds. The most approved bottles for 
cooling water are made at Kenneh, a town in the 
Thebaid, on the east bank of the Nile. They are 
of a grayish clay color, excessively thin and po- 
rous, and not unfrequenily elegant in form. It is 
usual in the houses of the best Levantine families 
of Egypt to impart to these bottles an agreeable 





oder, which is retained some time and transferred 
to the water, by perfuming the inside with the 
smoke of gum mastic ; a practice which has given 
occasion to imagine that in the Thebaid was pre- 
served the curious art of making bottles that im- 
parted to the water an agreeable odor. The 
extent and elevation of these artificial hills of 
Cairo is very extraordinary. Approaching the city 
from the north-east, the traveller might imagine 
himself far in the desert many miles from any hu- 
man habitation, till he is close to the walls, when 


| the view of the city suddenly bursts upon him like 


one of those fairy creations of the Arabian authors. 
Of late years, however, this illusion has been con- 
siderably marred by the establishment of wind- 
mills on the most elevated points. Shutting one’s 
eyes, however, to that cireumstance, and the geo- 
logical structure of the hills, the effect on the mind 
is really magical. 

To the south-west of the city, one of the 
mounds has been employed in the salutary mea- 
sure of eon Se a lake that existed in that direc- 
tion; and still nearer to old Cairo, one is now, by 
the advice and contrivance of the Frank residents, 
in the process of being I sare. diminished in the 
manufacture of nitre, of which salt the earth being 
deprived, it is carried to some olive plantations in 
the neighborhood.— Atheneum. 





Cave 1n IreLanp.—A distressing account is 
given in the Kerry Examiner of the melancholy 
consequences of the discovery of a cave, at a place 
called Gehard, about three miles from Ballybunion, 
county Kerry. A farmer and his servant-boy pro- 
ceeded, on Thursday, to view the place, and en- 
tered as far as possible, until they reached a flag, 
when they found the air so oppressive that they 
instantly retraced their steps. On Saturday, about 
twelve or one o’clock, several boys entered its 
dark recess, for the purpose of exploring it, and 
having gone some distance, again returned; one 
of these boys came again in the evening, accom- 
panied by other persons, and, in endeavoring to 
obtain accurate information regarding this extra- 
ordinary passage, penetrated too far into those 
chambers of death, abounding with corbonic gas, 
and there fell a victim to his temerity. The father 
of the boy, suspecting all was not right, hastened 
to discover the cause of his son not returning, in 
company with four of the bystanders, when, dread- 
ful to relate, they also fell a prey to the noxious 
vapors. The Rev. Mr. Enright, Catholic curate 
of the parish, who accompanied them, fortunately 
escaped from a similar fate, having been brought 
out in a most alarming condition, all but dead. 
Two of the bodies were got out in the course of 
the night. The next morning, crowds of persons 
of every age assembled, and all seemed to vie with 
each other in endeavors to recover the bodies for 
their distracted friends. At one time, five persons 
entered, four of whom had a rope fi under 
their arms, while the fifth, a young and athletic 
man, who unfortunately neglected to use this yr 
caution, after advancing some distance, fell lifeless 
to the ground. A scream issuing from the cave, 
in consequence, was the signal for pulling the 
rope, and thus were the other four saved. An- 
other attempt was then made, and, after much risk 
and difficulty, only two more were drawn out. 
Thus, of the seven who unfortunately lost their 
lives, three still continue in their fatal cell. 
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From Hood’s Magazine. 
THE GAMBLER’S LAST STAKE. 
A SCENE IN MADRID. 


Iw an inner room of his counting-house, whieh 
occupied a wing of his splendid mansion in the 
Calle Alcala, sat Don José Solano, one of the 
richest bankers in Madrid, ruminating with much 
self-complacenecy upon the profitable results of a 
recent speculation. He was interrupted in his 
meditations by the entrance of one of his clerks 
ushering in a stranger, who brought a letter of 
introduction from a banker at Mexico, with whom 
Don José had had occasional transactions. The 
letter stated that the bearer, the Conde de Valleja, 
was of a highly-respected family of Mexican no- 
bility, that he was desirous of visiting Europe, 
and more especially the country of his ancestors, 
Spain; and it then went on to recommend him in 
the strongest terms to the Madrid banker, as one 
whose intimacy and friendship could not fail to be 
sought after by all who became acquainted with 
his many excellent and agreeable qualities. 

The appearance of the count seemed to justify, 
as far as nee can do, the high terms in 
which he was spoken of in this letter. He was 
about a eer cana 4 years of age, dark com- 
plexioned, with a high clear forehead, short crisp 
eurling hair, ao intelligent and regular counte- 
nance, and a smile of singular beauty and fascina- 
tion. His eyes were the only feature which could 
be pronounced otherwise than extremely pleasing : 
although large, black, and lustrous, y had a 
eertain fixity and hardness of expression 
duced an unpleasant impression upon the beholder, 
and would, perhaps, have been more disagreeable 
had not the mellow tones of the count’s voice, and 
his suavity and polish of manner, served in 
measure to counteract tne effect of this pecu- 
liarity. 

Doing due honor to the strong recommendation 
of his esteemed correspondent, Don José wel- 
comed the young Conde with the utmost mp vd 
tality, insisted on taking possession of him for the 
whole of the day, and, without allowing him to 
return to his hotel, dragged him into the house, 
presented him to his son and daughter, and 
charged them to use their utmost exertions to 
entertain their guest, while he himself returned to 
his occupations till dinner-time. At one o’elock 
the old banker reappeared in the sala, where he 
found Rafael and Mariquita Solano Jistening with 
avidity to the agreeable conversation of the count, 
who, in his rich and characteristic Mexican Span- 
ish, was giving them the most interesting details 
eoncerning the eountry he had recently left. The 
magnificence of Mexican scenery, the peculiarities 
of the Indian raees, the georgeous vegetation and 
strange animals of the tropics, formed the subjects 
of his discourse, not a little interesting to a young 
man of three-and-twenty, and a girl of eilaven, 
who had never as yet been fifty leagues away from 
Madrid. Nor had the stranger’s conversation less 
charms for the old banker. Valleja had been at 
the Havannah; was acquainted with scenes, if not 
with 8, with which were associated some of 
Don José’s most agreeable reminiscences: scenes 
that he had visited in the days of his youth, when 
he laid the first foundation of his princely fortune. 
To be brief; the agreeable manners and conversa- 
tion of the count so won u father, son, and 
daughter, that when at nightfall he rose to take 
his leave, the banker put his house @ su disposs- 





cion, and followed up what is usually a mere verbal 
compliment, by insisting upon Valleja’s taking up 
his abode with him during his stay in Madrid. 
Valleja raised many difficulties on the score of 
the ineonveniences or trouble he might occasion ; 
but they were all overruled, and the contest of po- 
liteness terminated in the count’s ing the 
hospitality thus cordially pressed upon him. The 
very next day he was installed in a splendid apart- 
ment in the house of Don José. 

Several days, even weeks, elapsed, during 
which Valleja continued to be the inmate of the 
Casa Solano. He oo very well pleased 
with his quarters, , on the other hand, his 
hosts found no reason to regret the hospitality 
shown him. He soon became the spoiled ehild of 
the family ; Don José could not make a meal with- 
out Valleja was there to chat with him about the 
Havannah ; Rafael was the inseparable eompanion 
of his walks, rides, and out-door diversions ; while 
the blooming Mariquita never seemed so happy as 
when the handsome Mexican was seated besi 
her embroidery frame, conversing with her in his 
low soft tones, or singing to the accompaniment of 
her guitar some of the wild melodiesef his native 
country. Indeed, so marked were the count’s at- 
tentions to the young girl, and so favorably did she 
receive them, that more than one officious or well- 
meaning friend hinted to Don José the propriety 
of instituting some inquiry into the circumstances 
and antecedents of a man, who it seemed not im- 
probable might eventually aspire to become his 
son-in-law. But the banker’s prepossession in fa- 


pro- | ver of Valleja was so strong that he gave litie 


heed to these hints, contenting himself with writ- 
ing to his correspondent at Mexico, expressing the 
pleasure he had had in making the count’s acquaint- 
ance, and receiving him as an inmate in his house ; 
but without asking for any information concerning 
him. In fact, the letter Valleja had brought was 
such as to render any further inquiries nearly 
superfluous. It mentioned the count as of a 
noble and respected wag and credited him to the 
amount of ten thousand dollars, a sum of sufficient 
importance to make it presumable that his means 
were ample. 

Before Valleja had been three days at Madrid 
he had obtained his entrée to a house at which a 
number of idlers and fashionables were in the habit 
of meeting to play monté, the of all others 
most fascinating to the Spaniard. Thither he used 
to repair each afternoon accompanied by Rafael 
Solano, es there he soon nae — oa 

his judgment in play, an the cool indiffer- 
pate with which he Ran and a began considerable 
sums. For some time he was exceedingly sue- 
cessful. Every stake he put down doubled itself; 
he seemed to play with charmed money ; and the 
bankers trembled when they saw him approach the 
table, and after a glance at the state of the game, 
place a pile of golded ounces on a card, which 
almost invariably won the very next moment. 
This lasted several days, and he began to be consid- 
ered as invincible, when suddenly his good fortune 
deserted him, and he lost as fast, or faster, than 
he had previously won; so that after a fortnight 
of incessant bad luck, it was estimated by cer- 
tain old gamblers who had taken an interest in 


watching his proceedings, that he had lost not 
only all his winnings, but a very considerable sum 
in addition. R , who rarely played, and then 


only for small stakes, urged his friend to discon- 
tinue a game which he found so losing ; but Val- 
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leja laughed at his remonstrances, and treated his 
losses as trifling ones, which a single day’s good 
fortune might retrieve. Gambling is scarcely 
looked upon as a vice in Spain, and young Solano 
saw nothing unusual or blamable in the count’s 
indulging in his afternoon juego, or in his losing 
his money if it so pleased him, and if he thought 
an hour or two’s excitement worth the large sums 
which it usually cost him. Indeed, the circum- 
stance of their visits to the gaming-room appeared 
to him so unimportant, that it never occurred to 
him to mention it to his father or sister ; and they, 
on their part, never dreamed of inquiring in what 
way the young men passed the few hours of the 
day during which they absented themselves from 
their society. . 

The monté-table which Valleja was in the habit 
of frequenting was situated on the third floor of a 
house in a narrow street leading out of the Calle 
Alcala, within two or three hundred yards of the 
Casa Solano. Amongst the persons to be met 
there were many of the richest and highest in 
Madrid; generals and ministers, counts and mar- 
quises, and even grandees of Spain were in the 
habit of repairing thither to while away the long 
winter evenings or the sultriness of the summer 
day ; and the play was proportionate to the high 
rank and great opulence of most of the players. The 
bank was held, as is customary in Spain, by the 

rson who offered to put in the largest sum, the 

eeper of the room being remunerated by a cer- 
tain tax upon the cards; a tax which, in this in- 
stance, was a heavy one, in order to compensate 
for the luxury displayed in the decoration and 
arrangements of the establishment. The three 
rooms were fitted up in the most costly manner ; 
the walls lined with magnificent pier-glasses; the 
floor covered in winter with rich carpets, and in 
summer with the finest Indian matting ; the furni- 
ture was of the newest French fashion. Splendid 
chandeliers hung from the ceiling ; musical clocks 
stood upon the side-tables ; the gilt baleonies were 
filled with the rarest exotics a flowering plants. 
Two of the rooms were devoted to play ; in the 
third, ices and refreshments awaited the parched 
throats of the feverish gamblers. 

On a scorching June afternoon, about a month 
after Valleja arrived at Madrid, the Mexican and 
Rafael left Don José’s dwelling, and bent their 
- in the usual direction. While ascending the 
well-worn stairs of the gaming-house, young So- 
lano could not forbear addressing a remonstrance 
to his friend on the subject of his losses. Al- 
though the count’s perfect command over himself 
and his countenance made it very difficult for so 
young and inexperienced a man as Rafael to judge 
of what was passing in his mind, the latter, never- 
theless, fancied that for three or four days past 
there had been a change in his demeanor denoting 
uneasiness and anxiety. It was not that he was 
duller or more silent ; on the contrary, his conver- 
sation was, perhaps, more brilliant and varied, his 
laugh louder and more frequent than usual, but 
there was a hollowness in the laugh, and a strained 
tone in the conversation, as if he were compellin 
himself to be gay in order to drive away painfu 
thoughts—intoxicating himself with many words 
and forced merriment. Rafael attributed this to 
the annoyance caused by his heavy losses, and 
now urged him to discontinue his visits to the 
monté-teble, at least for a time, or until his luck 
became better. The count met the suggestion 
with a smile. 





** My dear Rafael,”’ cried he, gaily, ‘‘ you surely 
do not suppose that the loss of a few hundred mis- 
erable ounces would be sufficient to annoy me for 
amoment? As to abandoning play, we should be 
puzzled then to the idle hour or two following 
the siesta. Besides that, it amuses me. But do 
not make yoursélf uneasy ; I shall do myself no 
harm, and, moreover, I intend this very day to win 
back all my losings: I feel in the vein.” 

‘“*T heartily hope you may do as you intend,” 
said Rafael, laughing, quite reassured by his 
friend’s carcless manner; and, as he uttered the 
words, the count pushed open the door and they en- 
tered the monté-room. 

The game was already in full activity and the 
play oe the table strewed with the showy 

panish cards, on which, instead of the spades and 
diamonds familiar to most European cardplayers, 
suns and vases, sabres and horses were depicted in 
various and brilliant colors. An officer of the royal 
guard and a dry, snuffy old marquis held the bank, 
which had been very successful. Large piles of 
ounces and of four and eight dollar pieces were on 
the green cloth before them, as well as a roll of 
paper nearly treble the value of the specie. Twen- 
ty or thirty players were congregated round the 
table, while a few unfortunates, whose pockets 
had already been emptied, were solacing themselves 
with their cigars, and occasionally indulging in an 
oath or impatient stamp of the foot when they saw 
a card come up which they would certainly have 
backed—had they had money so to do. ‘Two or 
three idlers were sitting on the low sills of the Jong 
French windows, reading newspapers and enjoying 
the fragrance of the flowers; protected from the 
reflected glare of the opposite houses, on which 
the sun was darting its rays, by awnings of striped 
linen that fell from above the windows, and hung 
over the outside of the small semicircular balco- 
nies. 

After standing for a few minutes at the table, 
and staking a doubloon, which he instantly lost, 
Rafael Solano took up a ts and threw himself 
into an arm-chair, while alleja remained watch- 
ing with keen attention the various fluctuations of 
the cards. For some time he did not join the 
game, rather to the astonishment of the other 
players, who were accustomed to see him stake his 
money, as soon as he entered the room, with an 
unhesitating boldness and confidence. Half an 
hour in this manner, and the presence of 
Valleja was beginning to be forgotten, when he 
suddenly drew a heavy roleau of gold from his 
pocket and placed it upon a card. e game went 
on; Valleja lost, and with his usual sang-froid 
saw his stake thrown intothe bank. Another fol- 
lowed, and a third, and a fourth. In four coups 
he had lost three thousand dollars. Still not a 
sign of excitement or discomposure appeared upon 
the handsome countenance of the Mexican ; only 
an officer who was standing by him observed, that 
a pack of the thin Spanish cards, which he had 
been holding in his hands, fell to the ground, torn 
ge werd in half by one violent wrench. 

The four high stakes, so boldly played and so 
rapidly lost, rivetted the observation of the - 
blers upon Villeja’s proceedings. Everybody 
crowded round the table, and even the slight buzz 
of conversation that had before been heard, totally 
ceased. His attention attracted by this sudden 
stillness, Rafael rose from his chair and joined his 
friend. A glance at the increased wealth of the 
bank, and the eagerness with which all seemed to 
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be awaiting Valleja’s movements, made him con- 
jecture what had oceurred. 

*¢ You have lost,”’ said he to the count, ‘‘ and 
heavily, I fear. Come, that will do for to-day. 
Let us go.”’ 

** Psha!’’ replied the Mexican, ‘‘a mere trifle, 
which you shall see me win back.’”” And then 
turning to the banker, who was just commencing a 


**Copo,’’ said he, *‘ the king against the ace.’’ 
For the uninitiated in the mysteries of monté 
it may be n to state, that by uttering these 
words Valleja bound himself, if an ace came up 
before a king, to pay an equal amount to that in 
the bank, as well as all the winnings of those who 
had backed the ace. If, on the other hand, the 
king won, the whole capital of the bank was his, 
fr well as the stakes of those who bet against 

im. 

‘*Copo al Rey.” 

There was a general murmur of astonishment. 
The bank was the largest that had been seen in 
that room since a certain memorable night, when 
py Ferdinand himself, being out upon one 
of the nocturnal frolics in which he so much 
delighted, had come up in disguise with an offi- 
cer n - pavaahets reed ft oom — had 

tly advantaged the ers and sorely dimin- 
hed the contents of his Catholic Maj ys ri 
urse. There were at least thirty » omnia dol- 
on the table in gold and paper, and besides 
that, scarcely had the Mexican uttered the name 
of the card he favored, when, on the strength of 
his previous ill luck, some of the players put down 
nearly half as much more against it. e two 
bankers looked at each other: the guardsman 
shrugged his shoulders and elevated his eyebrows. 
Both movements were so slight as to be scarcel 
reeptible ; but they were, nevertheless, ex 
ently well observed and understood by his partner, 
the high-dried old Marquis, sitting opposite to him, 


who laid the pn of cards upon table, their 
face to the cloth, and, after — a piece of money 
on them to prevent their 


ing disturbed by an 
chance puff of wind, opened his gold box, fi the 
@ prodigious pinch of snuff. ving done this 
with much deliberation, he let his hands fall upon 
his knees, and leant back in his chair with a coun- 
tenance expressive of inexhaustible patience. The 
players waited for nearly a minute, but then be 
to grow impatient of the delay. At the first 
question put to the Marquis, as to its motive, he 
waived his hand towards Valleja. 
‘*T am waiting for the Sefior Conde,”’ said he. 
‘* For me?’ replied Valleja. ‘‘ It is unneces- 


‘* There were about twenty thousand dollars in 
the bank,;’’ said the marquis, leaning forward, and 
affecting to count the rouleaus lying before him, 
‘* and some eight thousand staked by these gentle- 
men. Will your Sefioria be pleased to p a 
7 Se bry f the pn end significan 

veral of the ers & ignificant 
glances and half smiles. The rule of the game 
required the player who endeavored, as Valleja 
was doing, to annihilate the bank at one fell swoop, 
to produce a sum equal to that which he had a 
chance of carrying At the same time, in soci- 
eties like this one, where the players were all, 
more or less, known to each r,—all men of 
rank, name fortune,—it was not unusual to 
lay this sort of decisive coup upon parole, and, if 
fost, the money was invariably forthcoming the 
same day. 





Valleja smiled bitterly. 

** T thought I had been sufficiently known here,’’ 
said he, ‘* to be admitted to the same privilege as 
other players. Rafael,’’ added he, turning to his 
friend and handing him a key, ‘‘ your father’s ten 
thousand dollars have melted, but I have a packet 
of notes and current securities to considerably 
more than the needful amount, in the brass-bound 
box, in my apartment. Will you have the kind- 
ness to fetch them for me? I do not wish to inter- 
rupt my observation of the game.”’ 

‘* With pleasure !’’ replied Rafael, taking the 
key, and eager to oblige his friend. 

** And, perhaps,’’ continued Valleja, smiling, 
and detaining him as he was about to hasten out 
of the room, ‘** perhaps you will not object to tell 
these gentlemen, that, until you return with the 
money, they may take Luis Valleja’s word for the 
sum he wishes to ag 

‘* Most assuredly, I will,’’ answered the young 
man hastily, ‘‘ and I am only sorry that the Sefior 
Marquis should have thought it advisable to put 
anything resembling a slight upon a friend of mine 
and my father’s. Gentlemen !’’ he continued, to 
the bankers, ‘‘I offer you my guarantee for the 
sum Count Valleja is about to play.’ 

The old marquis bowed his head. 

‘* That is quite sufficient, Don Rafael,’’ said he. 
‘* ] have the honor of knowing you perfectly well. 
His Seiioria, the Count Valleja, is only known to 
me as Count Valleja, and I am certain that, on re- 
flection, neither he nor you will blame me for 
acting as I do, when so heavy a sum is at stake.’’ 

Don Rafael left the room. The formal marquis 
removed the piece of money from off the pack, 
and took up the cards with as much dry indif- 
ference as if he were no way concerned in the re- 
sult of the important game that was about to be 
played. Valleja sauntered to the window, hum- 
ming a tune between his teeth, and stepping out, 
pushed the awning a little aside, and leaned over 
the balcony. 

The banker began to draw the cards, one after 
the other, slowly and deliberately. Nearly half 
the pack was dealt out, without a king or an ace 
appearing. The players and lookers on were 
breathless with anxiety ; the fall of a pin would 
have been audible ; the tune, which the count con- 
tinued to hum from his station on the balcony, was 
heard, in the stillness that reigned, as distinctly 
as though it had been thundered out by a whole 
orchestra. Another card, and another, was drawn, 
and then————the decisive one appeared. The 
silence was immediately exchanged for a tumult 
of words and exclamations. 

** Que es eso?’’ said Valleja, turning half round, 
and smelling, as he spoke, at a superb flower, 
which he had just plucked from one of the plants 
in the baleony. ‘* What’s the matter ?”’ 

** The ace’’—said the nearest the win- 
dow, who then paused and hesitated. 

“Well !”’ said Valleja, with a sneer, ‘‘ the ace 
—what then? It has won, I suppose.”’ 

“Mund nag be expected uld 

ae bien. It was to be ex it would, since 
I went on the king.’’ And, turning round again, 
he resumed his tune and his gaze into the street. 

‘* Ha de ser rico,’’ said the Spaniard to another 
ef the players. ‘‘ He must be rich. It would be 
difficult to take the loss of thirty.thousand dollars 
more coolly than that.’’ 

Five minutes elapsed, during which the bankers 
were busy counting out their bank, in order to see 
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the exact sum due to them by the unfortunate 
loser. When the jingle of money and rustle of 
paper ceased, Valleja looked round for the second 
time 


‘* How much is there, Sefiores !”’ cried he. 

‘© Thirty thousand four hundred and thirty dol- 
lars, Sefior Conde,”’ replied the old marquis, with 
a bow of profound respect for one who could bear 
such a loss with such admirable indifference. 

** Very good,’’ was the count’s answer ; ‘ and 
here comes the man who will pay it you.”’ 

Accordingly, the next minute, a hasty step was 
heard upon the stairs. All eyes were turned to 
the door, which opened, and 1 Solano en- 
tered. 

** Where is the count ?’’ exclaimed he, in a hur- 
ried voice, and with a discomposed countenance. 

Again every head was turned towards the win- 
dow ; but the count had disappeared. At the 
same moment, from the street below, which was a 
quiet and unfrequented one, there arose an unusual 
uproar and noise of voices. The monté players 
rushed to the windows, and saw several persons 
collected round a man whom they were raising 
from the ground. His skull was frightfully frac- 
tured, and the pavement around sprinkled with his 
blood. Rafael and some others hurried down ; but, 
before they reached the street, Count Luis Valleja 
ae The gambler’s last stake had been 

ife. 

When young Solano reached his father’s house, 
and, —s to the count’s apartment, opened the 
desk of which Valleja had given him the key, he 
found that it contained either notes nor anything 
else of value, but merely a few worthless papers. 
Astonished at this, and, in spite of his preposses- 
sion in favor of the count, feeling his suspicions a 
little roused by what he could hardly consider an 
oversight, he hurried back to the monté-room, 
where his arrival served as the signal for the 
catastrophe that has been related. 

The same evening, the amount lost was paid by 
Rafael Solano into the hands of the winners. The 
following day, the hody of the count was privately 
interred. 

After the lapse of a few weeks, there came a 
letter from Mexico, in reply to the one which Don 
José Solano had written to announce the arrival of 
Valleja. His Mexican correspondent wrote in all 
haste, anxious, if still possible, to preserve Don 
José from becoming the dupe of a swindler. The 
— de an ~ said, was the last and un- 
worthy scion of a noble and once respected family. 
From his early youth he had made himself toe § 
able, as well for the vices of his character, as fur 
the skill with which he concealed them under a 
mask of agreeable accomplishments and fascinating 
manners. His father, dying shortly after he be- 
came of age, had left him the uncontrolled master 
of his fortune, which he speedily squandered ; and 
when it was gone, he lived, for some time, by the 
exercise of his wits, and by preying on all who 
were sufficiently credulous to confide in him. At 
length, having exhausted every resource,;—when 
no man of honor would speak to him, and no usuter 
lend him a maravedi at any rate of interest ,—he 
had, by an unworthy artifice, dupe? the very last 


rson who took any interest in him, out of a few 
hundred dollars, and taken ship at Vera Cruz for 
Europe. 

It is scarcely necessary to add, that the letter of 
eredit was a forgery. 








FIGHTING MISSIONARIES——-DEMOCRACY¥Y AND JUDICIAL DEPENDENCE. 


Fieutine Missionanies.—It is a pity that Exe- 
ter Hall should ever be confounded with Woolwich 
Arsenal. A pity is it, that a fubrie expressly 
built and dedicated to the gp of Christian 
charity—where she pleases to call her working 
children, the bright ones of the earth, together— 
should be made to “smell woundily of gunpow- 
der.’’ But so, within these few days, it has been. 
A meeting of the London Missionary Society has 
been held at the hall, for the purpose of consider- 
ing the naughty doings of the French blusterers at 
Tahiti ; and the means proposed to meet the wrong 
committed, was, to do further wrong. The best 
remedy for the wound was a gunpowder plaster ! 
One reverend gentleman proved that he had been 
misplaced by fate: certes, he should have been a 
post-captain, and not a meek, black-coated preacher 
of the Christian mission,—for, with a quickness, 
worthy of Sir Charles Napier, he enumerated the 
English naval force off Tahiti, indignantly com- 
pared it with the force of France, on the same 
station, made a bold joke about Jack Ketch, and, 
finally, implied the necessity of sending Mr. 
Pritchard back to his consulate, with all the hubbub 
and glory of shot and gunpowder. For our own 
part, we think the lips of Christian charity all-suf- 
ficient to settle the difference, and should be very 
loth to call in the teeth of a man-of-war. If, how- 
ever, the London Mission think otherwise, we 
would earnestly counsel them to address them- 
selves to Captain Warner, whose secret is still in 
the market, and who, doubtless, if only to spite 
Peel and the other unbelievers, would be very 
happy to treat with the peace-loving men of Exe- 
ter Hall for a reasonable remuneration. Thus, 
with the London Mission, possessed of Warner’s 
secret, they might disseminate practical benevo- 
lence by means of the long range, and insinuate 
true Christianity among the heathen by the in- 
visible shell.— Punch. 


Democracy anv Jupician Depenpenct.—There 
is no point upon which the advance of democ- 
has been more felt than in the diminution 
of judicial independence ; and there is no principle 
which, if unchecked, is more likely to prove fatal, 
not merely to good government, but to the cohesion 
of society. ormerly, in Philadelphia, judges 
were appointed during good behavior; it is now 
only for a term of years ; and the same is, I believe, 
the case in all the other states: in some, the office 
has been made directly elective, and in a few, even 
annually changeable. ‘The inadequacy, too, of the 
judge’s salaries is very prejudicial to the compo- 
sitio: of the bench. It is impossible to expect 
first-rate lawyers to give up their business for such 
a remuneration as is allowed in almost all 
the states. A gentleman, belonging to the Mary- 
land bar, told me one or two curious anecdotes 
illustrative of this. One of the judges lately de- 
scended from the bench, and accepted the situation 
of clerk in his owm court! 2 situation in the gift of 
himself and his brother justices: his own sala’ 
had been 2,500 dollars a year, that of the cler 
whom he succeeded, amounted, with fees, to 5,000 
dollars. The late chief justice of New Hampshire, 
whose salary was 1,300 dollars a year, has also 
left his to become superintendent of one of the 
Lowell factories. When such is the emolument and 
dignity of the judicial office, it is only astonishing 
that it has not fallen into utter contempt, or become, 
as in Russia, a recognized system of bribery. 
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A SPANISH CRIMINAL CASE, 


From the New Mofthly Magazine. 
A SPANISH CRIMINAL CASE, 


Dvrine that unnatural war which a few years 
since drenched great part of Spain with blood, and 
the effects of which were but too severely felt in 
the me of Malaga, an extraordinary sensation was 
excited there by an event wholly unconnected with 
political or party animosities. It would be unjust 
to take a detached fact like that which occurred 
during my residence in the above-mentioned city 
as a standard of the morals of the inhabitants ; yet 
it must be confessed that the accessory circumstan- 
ces arising from it are of a nature to produce not 
the most favorable impressions of the Spanish 
character. 

One night, in the month of October, 1838, Don 
J » @ young gentleman, belonging to one 
of the most respectable families in Malaga, had 
just left a friend’s house, accompanied by a sereno, 
when a hired assassin, lying in wait for him, threw 
his cloak over the head of the sereno, and, running 
to Don José, ees se a knife into his body. The 
victim fell weltering in his blood, and instantly ex- 

i Though the sereno, as soon as he could 
rid himself of the cloak, hastened in pursuit of the 
murderer, the latter would no doubt have escaped, 
had he not chanced to encounter in his flight a 
patrole of the military, by which he was stop- 
= Being taken before the captain-general, his 

ands yet dyed with the blood of his victim, he 
said that his name was Rosas, and confessed that 
he had been paid eight ounces of gold to commit 
the crime by the advocate Don Juan——. The 
police thereupon proceeded forthwith to the house 
of this advocate, whom they found snug in bed. 
Being immediately confronted with Rosas, Don 
Juan at first maintained, with great assurance, that 
he did not even know his accuser; but when he 
was afterwards brought to the corpse of Don 
José and the juge d'mstruction required him, in 
proof of his innocence, to take hold of the hand of 
the murdered man, and to pronounce these awful 
words of justification: ‘* May my soul be eternall 
damned if I have any part whatever in his death !”’ 
—Don J a not comply without manifesting 

ms of the dee itation. 

vThe further quperitions of Rosas implicated a 
third accomplice, and this was no other than the 
wife of Don José. It appeared that, during the 
absence of the latter in Madrid, his lady con- 
ceived a passion for Don Juan, and concerted with 
the latter a plan for getting rid of her husband, 
that she might be enabled to marry him. 

Next morning, the murderer and Don Juan were 
conducted with great military solemnity, to the 
spot where the crime was ted, while the 
juge d’instruction proceeded to the judicial exam- 
ination. Rosas, a man of the most sinister and 





them at the time of his ‘iameet seenae te 
ight i . As 


for Don Juan, in the assurance of his demeanor it | lan 


was to perceive rather the look of a man who 
fancies hi certain of impunity, than of one 
ee Snore Ae gna 

The whole city was in commotion on account of 
this affair, because it concerned two equally influ- 


ential families, one on account of its great 
wealth, the other because it to the bar, 
which in Malaga can do all that it dares. Will 
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they be bold enough to exeeute an advocate? was 
the question universally asked. A considerable 
wager was even laid on this subject by two of 
my acquaintance, a procurador and an officer of 
dragoons. The latter, who could not endure law- 

ers, declared not only that he believed, but that 

e hoped the advocate would suffer; the other, 
from it de corps, insisted that matters would 
not be carried to such a length; alleging that, in 
ease of capital condemnation, the captain-general, 
fearing for himself, would not permit the sentence 
to be executed, but be anxious to solicit the queen 
for a commutation of the punishment. 

That same morning the father of Don José call- 
ed upon the captain-general, claimjng vengeance 
against the murderers of his son. He was dis- 
missed with the assurance that justice should be left 
to take its course. With a view to prevent either 
the escape of the culprits, or any attempt to tamper 
with the judges, the captain-general caused Rosas 
and Don Juan to be confined in an apartment of his 
own palace, and, as Malaga was at this time in a 
state of siege, and the military authorities assumed 
the whole criminal and civil jurisdiction, he more- 
over ordered that the six captains summoned to sit 
in the council of war should not be designated by 
Jot till an hour before the assembling of the court 
in the convent of St. Philip. 

At the time appointed for its meeting, an im- 
mense crowd filled the ancient edifice and all the 
approaches to it. The authorities being apprehen- 
sive lest disaffected persons might take advantage 
of this extraordinary assemblage to excite some 
new commotion, all the troops were under arms, 
and literally besieged the convent. 

At ten o’clock at night the accused and their 
counsel were introduced into the hall. Rosas 
walked first, looking about him to the right and to 
the left with incredible effrontery. Next came 
Don Juan: his age was twenty-nine. A light- 
colored mustache covered his lip, and his counte- 
nance exhibited no expression of cruelty : his dress 
was extremely recherché. The president ordered 
the act of accusation to be read, the result of which 
was, that Rosas, after having confessed himself 

ilty of the murder committed on the person of 

n José, retracted this first confession, and de- 
clared Don Juan to be the only and real murderer ; 
that the latter opposed but feeble denials to the ac- 
cusations of his accomplice ; lastly, that, though it 

peared that Don Juan did not actually strike the 
blow ; it was, nevertheless, proved that he paid the 
assassin, and was, moreover, personally present at 
ag sey he oe ‘ : ie 

e reading being finished, the president ra 

the table with his an. The tine of soldiers sur- 
rounding the council, immediately broke, and four 
men entered, .aring an open coffin, which they 
deposited at the feet of the prisoners. In it lay 
the body of the victim, naked to the waist. His 
head was bent back ; long locks of black hair in 
disorder concealed his features ; and his bosom was 
encrusted with blood. Over his legs were placed 
a cloak, a cutlass, black with blood, and a broken 
tern. The president, without giving the prison- 
ers time to recover from the emotion which this 
unexpected sight could scarcely fail to produce, 
thus addressed them : 

* Accused, here is the body of your victim: be- 
fore him and God, who ea A for you to 

yrove—you, Rosas, the charge of having mur- 
fernd Don José ; you, Don Juan, that of Levins 
hired the assassin ! 
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Rosas, without hesitation, turning towards Don 
Juan, in a grave and solemn tone, thus apostro- 
phised him : 

** Villain! behold the victim at your feet! Do 

ou recognize himt Alas! if he could but speak, 
. would be seen which of us two is the real mur- 
erer.’’ 

** Would to God,’’ exclaimed the agitat.i Don 
Juan, ‘* that he could speak !’’— 

Rosas, interrupting him, resumed— 

‘* Wretch! you would not be able to bear the 
mere sound of Don Jose’s voice ; you who, after 
assassinating him, are bent on the destruction of 
the generous man who sacrificed himself to save 
you. Dare you deny that, on Sunday evening you 
came to fetch me to accompany you while waiting 
for Don José’s departure from the house which 
you had seen him enter? Dare you deny that, as 
soon as you had stabbed him, you gave me the 
knife, that I might prevent the sereno from pursu- 
ing you! Dare you deny your long and useless 
efforts to persuade or to force me to take upon my- 
self the assassination of Don José? Reduced to 
the utmost distress, want wrung from me a i 
to perform the deed which you required of me; 
but having received the money, I was gone, and 
you heard no more of me till hunger again drove 
me to you.”’ 

** Wretch !—wretch !—what a tissue of lies !’’ 
ey Don Juan. 

‘* Hearken, villain!’’ continued Rosas, ‘‘ for I 
have not done. You must recollect the day when 
you sent me a message by the maid of Don José’s 
wife, whom you were courting, to call upon you 
at your office. There I found you, seated beside 
your mistress, with hands clasped in hers, 
and planning a horrible marriage. She said to me, 
‘ Rosas, I am four months advanced in pregnancy, 
and shall be undone if you do not rid me of my 
husband, who is on the point of returning from 
Madrid. You must absolutely make away with 
him; we are very rich; we will give you twenty 
thousand reals, and you shall be made comfortable 
for the rest of your life.” And you added, ‘ Ro- 
sas, my family is very powerful at Malaga, and I 
expect myself to be soon elected alcalde of the 
city. You shall have a good appointment; and, 
happen what may, I will contrive by my influence 
to get you out of the scrape.’ Deny this, infa- 
mous wretch! Mr. President, I request that the 
wife of Don José may be examined by medical 
or and it will then be seen whether I speak 
truth.” 

The sinister p»ysiognomy and incredible arro- 
gance of the assassin, the gradually increzsing 
confusion of his cowardly accomplice, the open 
coffin containing the body of their victim, the sol- 
emn hour of the night, the imposing gravity of the 
council, all contributed to the effect of this dra- 
matic scene. To no pu did the president 
several times call upon Don Juan to rebut the 
charges of his accomplice. Borne down by so 
wane overwhelming proofs, he did once attempt to 
speak, but vague protestations of innocence were 

1 that he could stammer forth. His counsel 
wished to speak for him, but the president cut him 
short with this impressive rebuke : 

‘* Mr. Advocate, you shall be heard by and bye ; 
here counsel do not answer instead of the accused 
unless the latter have lost their tongue.”’ 

After the pleading of the advocates and the re- 
ply of the captain-accuser, the president desired 
the council to deliberate upon the verdict, inti- 





A SPANISH CRIMINAL CASE. 


mating that each of them was expected to give 
his vote in writing. Nobody could entertain the 
least doubt of the guilt of the two prisoners. It 
was evident that Don Juan was the accomplice of 
Rosas ; that the latter, aware how impossible it 
was for him to escape, was determined at least, in 
dying, to revenge himself on the man, who, after 
promising him impunity and fortune, now consign- 
ed him to perdition. Accordingly, after a short 
deliberation, the council unanimously pronounced 
sentence of death upon both prisoners, and then 
broke up. As the law of Spain allows capital con- 
victs forty-eight hours to pre themselves for 
execution, the prisoners were-immediately shut up 
in the church of the convent, and confessors were 
assigned to them. 

In the morning, Don Juan’s advocate attempted 
in vain to invalidate the sentence, on the ground 
that, the council having proceeded to trial without 
having previously heard the mass of the Holy 
Ghost, as the military law requires, the sentence 
was consequently illegal. On the part of the 
captain-general, it was replied that this objection 
ought to have been made before the breaking up 
of the council, not afterwards. The family of 
Don Juan then authorized the sum of 10,000 dou- 
rors to be offered towards the equipment of the 
army of reserve, at that time organizing in Anda- 
lusia, provided the sentence pronounced upon their 
relative were commuted. The captain-general 
ordered the bearer of this proposition to be turned 
out of the palace, telling him that it was an insult 
both to the queen’s army and to himself. 

The execution took place at four in the after- 
noon, on a spacious esplanade situated outside the 
Granada gate, before an immense concourse of 
people. A few moments before the appointed 
time, a long procession of brothers of Peace and 
Charity brought Don José’s coffin to the spot, 
and deposited it upon the ground, in the space be- 
tween the two stools destined for the assassins. 
The coffin was uncovered, as on the night of the 
trial, and the corpse exposed to public view. Soon 
afterwards, the convicts arrived, escorted by the 
executioner, proclaiming to the people their hor- 
rible crime, and the death by which they were about 
to atone for it. They were required to seat them- 
selves on the two stools, and there, with the corpse 
of their victim before their eyes, they were shot. 

Rosas was not forsaken for a moment by that 
imperturbable composure which he manifested from 
the first moment, and fell, saying to his accom- 
plice, “‘ What grieves me most is to die by the 
side of a coward like you !”’ 

As for Don Juan, he was completely unmanned, 
and incessantly interrupted his confessor, who ex- 
horted him to repentance, saying in a stifled voice : 
‘‘ That is enough, father, that is enough ; let me 
be shot, and have done with it!’’ 

I had a strong curiosity to learn what was the 

iling sentiment among the populace present 
at the execution ; and I should say that in some it 
was compassion for the fate of Juan, whose 
recent atrocious crime was overlooked, while his 
attachment to his family, and certain acts of char- 
ity towards the poor, were highly extolled; the 
minds of others were ially oceupied by the 
disastrous effects which the discharge of musketry 
must necessarily produce, not in Don Juan’s wath 
but in the super» cloak which he had on his s 
This sentiment was so undisguised that I heard a 
muleteer say to one of his comrades: ‘‘Mira, 
Majfiolito, que capa tan buena lleva Don Juan! 
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léstima !—( Look, Manuel, what a magnificent 
Don Juan has on! What a pity !’’) 

I must not omit mentioning a very singular inci- 
dent, which shows to what lengths esprit de corps 
can be carried. The brothers of Peace and Char- 
ity had already deposited the bodies of Rosas and 
Don Juan in their respective coffins, together with 
two small plates, on which they had taken care to 
collect the mould steeped with the blood that 
flowed from them when they had dropped from 
their seats, when a man, bringing a third coffin on 
his shoulders, inquired for the adjutant of the 
place, and informed him that he came to claim the 
corpse of Don Juan on behalf of his family. He 
likewise intimated that a deputation of the advo- 
cates of the city would presently be there, for the 
purpose of following their unhappy colleague to 
the grave. According!y, they soon arrived, and 
the body being delivered to them, they accompa- 
nied it with great solemnity to the cemetery, where 
it was interred. 

Ferdinand VII. had a strong antipathy to the 
lawyers of Malaga. When a gentleman was one 
day presented to him, and he learned that he was 
a native of that city, he exclaimed, ‘‘ Man, you 
belong to a capital place! Kill the king, run to 
Malaga, and you are safe !”’ 





From the Foreign and Colonial Quarterly Review. 
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[The following notice, translated from the Ger- 
man of our correspondent, the distinguished lady 
to whom we were indebted in the last No. fora 
communication, will be perused without doubt by 
our readers with feelings of kindred emotion to the 
spirit in which it has been penned. Frederic 

illiam the Third and his beautiful Queen always 
were regarded in this country in the light of those 
victims to lofty principle, which it is the highest 
effort of tragic art to represent, and which a system 
of higher art and immortal development alone can 
worthily portray. We sincerely regret that it 
does not lie in our power to give full effect by 
translation to the beautiful original, to the exqui- 
site style of our correspondent, or the deep and 
solid sense and nervous reasoning of Frederic 
William the Third, on Christian Education espe- 
cially, and other subjects. j 


Charakterzuge und historische Fragmente aus dem 
Leben des Konigs von Preussen, Friedrich Wil- 
helm III., gesammelt nach eigenen Beobachtungen 
und selbstgemachien Erfahrungen und heraus- 
Rescten von Bischoff Eylert. (Characteristic 

raits and Historical ments from the Life 
of the King of Prussia, Frederic William III., 
collected from private Observation and personal 
Experience, and published by Bishop Eylert.) 


Tue work, of which we have set forth the title 
at the head of this cursory notice, has excited great 
interest in Germany. The late much-lamented 
monarch of Prussia held the reins of government 
for forty-two years, during which he experienced 
the greatest and most variable vicissitudes of for- 
tune, more especially in that one decennium from 
1806 to 1816, which witnessed more important and 
wonderful events than have often chanced in an 
entire century of this world’s history. But the 
work now under our notice has nought to do with 
these mighty events and vicissitudes; it speaks 
not of wars, of lost and won battles, of the strife 
of politics, or uf judicial legislation and state gov- 
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ernment; it shows us only how all these outward 
events and circumstances were mirrored in Frederi¢ 
William’s inward life, and how his great and noble 
soul remained the same in fortune and misfortune 
—forever pious, firm, and good. The contents 
of this work, then, have been drawn chiefly from the 
private life of the king ; a source more particularly 
open to the author, who remained ever near his 
royal master, as his court chaplain, for upwards 
of thirty — up to the period of the monarch’s 
death. e kept a diary, in which he noted all 
things that he saw and heard in the innermost cir- 
cle of the king ; from his diary he has now extract- 
ed his ‘‘ souvenirs,’’ and thus his communications 
bear the stamp of truth. It is true that one might 
call this work a picture without any shading ; for 
even the best of men is but a man—and but com- 
paratively do we call him the best who has the 
fewest faults. ‘The late lamented monarch also 
had his faults; and, in truth, the extirpation of 
such faults is far more difficult to the ruler on his 
throne than to him who lives in quiet peace and rest. 
Frederic William, with his naturally excitable tem- 
perament, had himself experienced and recognized 
this ; to the outward conflicts of his elevated exist- 
ence were added the inward also, and most remark- 
able self-confessions on this subject will be found 
in the book before us. In him, however, the good 
by far predominated; the shading, or more evil 
parts of his character, were mere human weak- 
nesses, which were lightened and purified in the 
course of his bitter trials. In the school of misfor- 
tune did he become what he afterwards showed 
himself; and by the revivifying power of a truly 
pious and Christian will, did he gain that purity of 
intention which stimulated all the words and actions 
of his eventful life. At the same time he wasa 
severe warder over his own feelings, and never for 
a moment forgot himself and the duties which he 
owed his station; although clear, open and sin- 
cere, he still remained discreet and circumspect,. 
and avoided with great care all passionate or pre- 
cipitate actions, in which faults and weaknesses. 
may be so easily betrayed. Many, especially cele- 
brated men, appear greater in the distance and 
smaller when near ; the direct contrary might be 
asserted of the deceased monarch; those who 
stood most near to him, and knew him most inti- 
mately, also honored and ioved him the most, and 
his inward peace and mildness increased with his. 
increasing years. ‘The greatest merit of the work. 
before us is, that it gives a true picture of its hero. 
Here do we see his noble, manly person, with its: 
dignified bearing and truly royal countenance,,. 
wherein seriousness and mildness were united, and 
its characteristic quiet and ere ene. His. 
face was the mirror of his soul. hen misfor-- 
tunes which had stricken others were named before. 
him, one might see the sympathy for those others’ 
sorrows in the slight but quick movement of the 
nerves of his countenance, as also in the momen- 
tary raising of the shoulders ; then would he make a 
knot in his handkerchief to prevent the possibility 
of his forgetting to send all possible relief to the 
sufferers. When he stood or walked to and fro. 
amongst his guards, the chosen and finest men of 
the Prussian nation, a stranger needed not to ask,. 
Which is the king! All recognized him at once. 
The king liked to be simply dressed ;—in the coun- 
try he wore a large and convenieyt great coat ;: 
at watering-places he laid aside everything which. 
could have possibly marked the monarch. He: 
also had an affection for old garments, and did nat. 
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like to part from them. Just as simple was he in 
his dwellings. When he first came to the govern- 
ment he did not take up his abode in the splendid 
palace of his ancestors, but remained in the man- 
sion which he had inhabited as crown prince. 
Many private persons in Berlin dwelt in more 
stately houses than their monarch. His rooms 
were decorated by fine pictures and perennial 
flowers ; but tapestries of great value, such as the 
old palace contained, he did not like. His robust 
state of health he preserved up to his very last 
ears, by a strictly regulated and simple mode of 
ife. Everything around him went as by clock- 
work ; all that was to b> done in the course of the 
day was arranged according to a settled plan, and 
every business had its appointed time fixed to the 
very minute. He was moderate in all things, 
more especially in eating and drinking ; gourmand- 
ism he detested. Although everything was con- 
ducted with pomp and splendor at festivals, and 
when eminent guests were invited to his table ; yet 
generally, when in the circle of his family, the 
royal fare was like that of a private person well to 
do in the world. When the court-marshal, after 
the unfortunate war, asked the king on his return, 
in 1809, whether he should order champagne? the 
answer given was, ‘‘ Not yet, nor ever, until all 
my subjects, even the poorest, can drink their beer 
again.’’ When he commenced his reign, and the 
court-marshal begged for a new bill of fare for the 
royal table, he received the answer, “* Has my 
appetite, then, grown larger since I became a 
king? Let it be as it has been.’’ And when he 
entered the dining-saloon for the first time as mo- 
aarch, and the lacqueys threw open both the fold- 
ing doors, he said, with a smile, ‘‘ Have I grown 
twice as fat, then, of a sudden, that I can no more 
enter through one door ?”’ 

Of all articles of food he enjoyed fruits the 
‘most. Daily he received some baskets full of the 
most beautiful kinds of fruit frem the hot-houses 
.of Sans-souci, which were placed upon a table; 
‘little tickets, on which the names of his children 
were inscribed, lay beside them. Smiling, then, 
he stood before these, choosing, and laid the name 
of one of his children on each of the little baskets 
that were decorated with fresh flowers; this was 
.day by day the father’s morning greeting. He was 
at all times a most loving father of his family ; and 
his parental affection for all his subjects also, was, 
indeed, an example for all present or future princes. 
Whilst his consort was still living, he loved to 
pass the summer months with her and the children 
on the so-called Peacock’s Island, (Pfaueninsel,) 
where everything measured, formal aad restrictive, 
which must naturally accompany a court life, was, 
as far as possible, laid aside. The monarch and 
his consort lived there in the most heartfelt union 
with their children, and these were the happiest 
days of the king’s life. 

After passing severa] hours in his cabinet, where 
he looked through the papers arrived there for 
him, and marked his marginal observations, his 
notes of interrogation and admiration, on them, by 
means of a lead pencil, he stepped out into the 
-open air ; and those who saw him there and then, 
felt in their inmost hearts, that a monarch burthened 
with affairs of state may yet be truly happy, if his 
-soul is noble, if his heart is kind. hen he wan- 
dered through the island in all directions, now 
‘reading in some book which he carried with him, 
‘now meditating and gazing around whilst he leaned 
against some stately tree. Then would he seat 





himself perchance on one of the many green grass 
ns round, or stand with inward gladness silently 

re a bed of flowers, or converse with the shep- 
herds or happy children passing by. 

Here did he pass many happy years, by the side 
of his beautiful and graceful consort, still unchanged 
by the disasters of the times. All who then 
saw the royal pair, and witnessed their truly joyous 
harmony, speak stil with rapture of it and them. 
Whilst they dwelt in the Peacock’s Island, stran- 
gers were not permitted to enter. One day, in 
1799, two English travellers, ignorant of this order, 
had landed on the shore at a point some way from 
the usual landing-place, where no one had observed 
them. The court-marshal happened to meet them, 
and ordered them to leave the island. ‘The two 
strangers, however, took an indirect course in their 
return, and met on their way a gentleman and Jadv 
in perfectly simple attire. The gentleman asked 
them how they were pleased with the island, and 
on their expressing their admiration of its situation 
and beautiful culture, the lady kindly ealled on 
them to proceed with her and her husband—she 
would show everything to them, she said. ‘ We 
would do so gladly,’’ replied the Englishmen ; 
**but Monsieur le Maréchal aas just ordered us 
back, and charged us to leave the island forthwith. 
Their Majesties are here, he tells us, and therefore 
no stranger is allowed to land.’’ ‘* The crime is 
not so very great,’’ said the friendly and handsome 
lady ; ‘‘ come with us and we will excuse you : the 
Herr von Masson isa good friend of ours.’? It was 
only after a long continued morning walk, during 
which a gay and lively conversation was main- 
tained, that the strangers discovered who their new 
companions were, and received from them a friendly 
invitation to breakfast with the king and queen! 

Thus simple, thug natural, was the king at all 
times; he played with the children, he celebrated 
their birthdays and other family festivals in the 
very gayest manner ; in short, he laid all the cares 
and honors of a crown aside, and was simply the 
father of hisfamily. After the death of his beloved 
consort he dwelt with most pleasure in Charlot- 
tenburg, where a monument had been erected to 
her memory; he had there had a little building 
erected, close to the great palace, and furnished 
according to his own taste. The screens and 
cushions worked by his daughters were the chief 
ornaments of his rooms. The cover of his bed 
was a large and beautiful shawl, which had been 
long borne by and an especial favorite of the de- 
ceased queen. In the morning, when the servant 
made the bed, he was charged to Jay this shaw] 
on a chair beside the couch, and when the king 
retired for the night he always spread it out again 
himself. There have been more “ spirituel’’ 
princes—his predecessor, Frederic the Great, was 
such a one; bot few, very few, who were gifted 
with such healthy, natural understanding, who 
saw through matters so clearly, who judged so 
justly the character of men, and the course of 
events. ‘The choice of his highest state servants, 
of his friends, clearly proves this. Each thing, 
each event, in the moment when it made its first 

arance, did he grasp, as it were, in the con- 
erete, and fathom, and his conclusions were ever 
decided, and seldom or never incorrect. His en- 
tire life, rich with manifold experiences, had taught 
him the difficult art of biding the right lime, and 
therefore it was that he laid a greater stress on the 
ability, conscientiousness and fidelity of his minis- 
ters and crown servants, than on the mere emis- 
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sion of laws and edicts, because in the execution 
of these latter everything depends upon the wills 
and inclinations of the former. He was firm and 
immovable in the maintenance of that, which, 
guided by his peculiar power of defining what 
would go well, what ill, what fail and what suc- 


ceed, he had once recognized and upheld as the right | 


—and this even when all voices and all counsels 
were opposed to his opinion. 

This was the case in the year 1812, when the 
Emperor Napoleon prepared for, and set in mo- 
tion, his intended invasion of Russia. The king 
was then placed in the most painful position, inas- 
much as he was called upon to give a portion of 
his troops to his most mighty and most deadly 
enemy, who had made him and his country mis- 
erable, and this in a war against his own friend, 
the emperor of Russia. His most influential coun- 
sellors all advised to negotiate no longer with Na- 

leon, who had plainly shown his aversion to 
Prassia and its king; but to take a decisive step, 
resign everything for the moment, and form a firm 
alliance with Russia against France. The king 
alone did not approve of this counsel. ‘* Who,”’ 
he said, ‘can give us any security, when I, too 
weak to wage the conflict alone with the French 
armies, have crossed the frontiers, joined the Rus- 
sians, and thus resigned everything,—who, I ask, 
can give us any security that the French emperor 
will not then at once change his plans, abandon 
the intended invasion of Russia, and seize by the 
right of conquest on this the other half of my coun- 
ws in which case all would be lost to us forever? 

o! when such mighty events are passing— 
events that control the ieak of the world, and 
which are swayed by a mightier hand—we must 
not forestall the will of Divine Providence, but 
await its signals. ‘These I do not yet perceive. 
According to my view, two results only of the ap- 
proaching conflict are possible. Either the French 
emperor will succeed again, and then he will not 
be able to take what we still have from us, because 
I shall have performed his will, and given him the 
aid of my troops ;—or he will fail, as I hope, and 
then the event will show what must be our course.”’ 
The truly talented minister, Von Stein, once said, 
‘*The king is the most far-seeing and sensible of 
us all, without knowing it himself, just as the 
truly good man is never sensible of his own good- 
ness.”” 

Frederic William III. entertained a great reve- 
rence fur Frederic the Great, and when surrounded 
by those he loved and esteemed at Sans-souci, he 
was fond of talking of him. Thus, on one ocea- 
sion, he said, ‘‘Ay, ay, a great man, indeed! I 
was made quite happy by his kindly feelings 
towards me—a feeling that was akin to tenderness. 
He examined me in scientific matters, in which I 
then received instruction, particulary in history 
and mathematics. He made me talk French with 
him ; then of a sudden he drew Lafontaine’s Fa- 
bles out of his pocket, one of which | translated to 
him. Accidentally, it happened to be one of those 
which I had just gone through with my tutor, and 
therefore knew well. This I told him when he 
praised my readiness, His severe countenance 
ary " ; he patted my cheeks gently, and 

ded, ‘ That is right, dear Fritz, (Fred ;) always 
be honest and sincere! never strive to seem what 
thou art not! be ever more than thou seemest!’ 
This exhortation made an indelible impression on 
my mind, and falsehood and deceit were hateful to 
me from my earliest childhood upwards. More 





especially he counselled me to study French; it 
was the diplomatic language of the world, he said, 
and particularly adapted to all diplomacy, from its 
extreme flexibility. When Frederic was about to 
dismiss me he said, ‘ Well, Fritz, be something 
worth speaking of ‘ par excellence ;’’ great things 
will be trusted to you. I am at the end of my 
** carriére,’’ and my day's work is soon completed. 
I fear things will go ‘* péle méle”’ after my death. 
Everywhere lie sourees of fermentation and agi- 
tation ; and unhappily the rulers, more especially 
in France, nourish these, instead of calming and 
extirpating them. The masses are already begin- 
ning to push upwards from below ; and if all this 
comes to an outbreak, the devil will be to pay, 
indeed. I fear you will have a hard task to keep 
your station one day. Prepare, arm, be firm; 
think on me; keep watch over our honor and our 
glory; commit no injustice, but also suffer none.’ 
Whiulst he spoke thus, we had come to the grand 
issue from Sans-souci, where the obelisk stands. 
‘Look at it!’ he said to me; see how it shoots 
upward, slender and lofty, and yet stands firmly, 
when storms and tempests howl around it. This 

yrainid says to thee, ‘* ma force est ma droiture.”’ 
Phe culminating point, the highest summit, over- 
looks and crowns the whole; yet it bears not, but is 
borne by all that lies beneath it, chiefly by the invis- 
ible foundation stones that rest far below. This 
bearing foundation is the people in its unity. Act 
ever so towards it that it may love thee, and trust in 
thee ; thus and only thus canst thou be strong and 
happy.’ He measured me with a penetrating 
glance, from the soles of my feet up to the hair of 
my head, gave me his hand, kissed me, and dis- 
missed me with the words, ‘ Forget not this hour? 
I never did forget it.”’ 

In all state affairs, Frederic William TIT. was 
excessively exact and diligent. The decisions 
which he formed on the petitions and supplications 
daily presented to him, he usually wrote himself 
on the margin. He had a truly admirable expert- 
ness in giving apt and striking answers, and never 
required to seek long for them. When the au- 
thorities, on the occasion of the organization of 
the Landwehr or National Militia, for the so-called 
War of Freedom, had proposed the energetic 
motto, ** wehrlos chrios,’’ (no arms no honor,) for 
the caps of the Landwehr soldiers, and laid it before 
the king for his approval, he forthwith rejected it. 
‘‘ This inscription is unjust,’’ he said; ‘ how 
many valuable, true-hearted men are there in our 
country, whose age, calling, family circumstances, 
&c. do not permit them to bear arms, but who can 
be very useful without arms at home. We may 
not deny honor to such men. The motto shall be, 
‘* Mit Gott fiir Konig und Vaterland!’’ (With 
God for our King and our Country !) 

The king was a friend, too, of pleasantry. 
When he had had a carriage built for his intended 
journey to Italy, he was assured by the manufac- 
turer that he might drive in it as far as Rome, 
without displacing a single nail. He did drive 
accordingly from Charlottenburg to Berlin on trial, 
and “‘ under the Limetrees,’’* precisely opposite 
the hotel of ‘‘the City of Rome,’’ the forward 
axletree broke. The king stepped out of the 
carriage quietly. ‘The man has kept his 
word,’’ he said; ‘‘I have got as far as the city 
of Rome.”’ \ 

Once, when the steward was about to turn a ser- 


* Unter den Linden.” Name of a street in Berlin. 
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vant angrily away, who had been sipping some red 
wine secretly, and in his terror at being surprised 
had spilt it over himself, the king entered the 
room, and desired that the matter might be allowed 
torest. ‘Another time take white wine, not red,”’ 
said he, smiling, to the grateful servant. 

All phantasies and phantoms, and chimeras, ex- 
cited his displeasure, which he expressed openly 
and warmly. On this account, project-makers 
promising great things could never gain a hearing 
from him ; great as was the number of those who 
offered their counsels, particularly in the unhappy 
years from 1801 to 1812, no one of them could 
succeed in his object. ‘*I do not like phantasma- 
gorical phantoms,”’ he said; ‘I do not need fan- 
tastical advisers.”’ 

The king had an admirable memory for individ- 
uals. Whoever had once come into friendly con- 
tact with him, could be convinced that he would 
never be forgotten. Amongst those who greeted 
him on the road, he once recognized, in driving by, 
a merchant from Kénigsberg, who had shown great 
attachment for him in the unfortunate years 1806 
—1809. The king immediately stopped the car- 


riage, called the astonished man by his name, and 


reproached him for not having sought his presence 
long before. The next day the burgher of K6nigs- 
berg, with his entire family, was invited to the 
king’s table. The memory of the king was so 
faithful, because his heart was faithful. What he 
had once clearly conceived by the former, lay well 
preserved and carefully treasured in the jatter, and 
thus he remained up to the very last. He was 
extremely charitable, but gave with most pleasure 
secretiy, and endeavored to avoid thanks. ‘I dis- 
like,’’ he said, ‘* hearing such things spoken of. 
The little good which could possibly lie in them is 
altogether destroyed when it is thus talked and 
prated about.”’ 

When he was but a boy of ten years old, he 
already turned away from the little basket that 
tempted bim with the first cherries, the price of 
which was to be five thalers, and the moment after 
gave twenty groschens to a poor woman from his 
child’s purse. Few days of his life passed in 
which he did not perform some benevolent action ; 
and his own family, as well as the servants of the 
state whom he most cherished, enjoyed full many 
a little surprise which he prepared for them ; in- 
deed, he particularly delighted in such surprises. 
He has been knowft even to refuse some prayers, 
apparently, to grant them afterwards suddenly, 
when the petitioner had abandoned all hope. 

During the six years of trial in which Napoleon’s 
power had shaken the Prussian monarchy to its 
very core, so that it threatened a momentary disso- 
lution, in which the voice of Germany even was 
raised against the unhappy king, reviling and ac- 
cusing him of weakness, in which all misfortunes 
at once assailed him, it was his heartfelt religious 
feeling only which supported and maintained him ; 
never did he abandon the hope of better times, or 
the confidence in an averruling Providence. On 
Sunday he never failed to go to church ; in his lat- 
ter years, when sickness prevented this, he had a 
chapel erected within the palace, where he cele- 
brated the service of the church with his family. 
He partook of the Lord’s Supper regularly, and 
spoke much and with pleasure of his religious 
views. He would not permit any philosophy to 
shake his faith, and he was puninihenly disp 
by the conflicts of the clergy amongst themselves. 
‘ The servants of the church hurt the church most 





of all,” he once said. ‘‘ What have the theolo- 
gists been doing? and what do they still? The 
clear and profound words of the Lord, conceived 
and ken in the most manifold unity, which 
undoubtedly his very disciples who first heard, 
comprehended each differently, according to his 
personal ability and susceptibility of impression, 
and yet all alike in loving confidence ; these words 
theologists force and press blindly and ignorantly 
into a dead and senseless formula, and thus confine 
the divine word to a confessional and spiritual 
dogma. What the Lord wished to collect and 
gather together into one herd, under one shep- 
herd, they tear asunder, then bring dissensions 
into the intended communities, and attach a bless- 
ing or a curse to their settled form ; and thus the 
holy feast of love has become a feast of separation 
and of hate. Fearful !'’’* 

His religious feeling showed itself in all his ac- 
tions ; he proved that he could perform the most 
difficult of all Christian duties, the forgiveness of 
his foes. Colonel von Massenbach, a talented but 
ill-intentioned man, exasperated by misfortune, had 
written ‘‘ Memoirs of the King of Prussia, Fred- 
eric William the Third, his Personality and his 
Court,’’—and inserted in this the most horrible 
calumnies, not only against the king, but also 
against the deceased queen. He sent the manu- 
script to the king, and offered to suppress it for a 
sum of money ; in acting thus, he reckoned on the 
monarch’s long suffering. ‘There are, however, 
attacks and insults which must be severely pun- 
ished, especially when they injure not only our- 
selves, but those most near and dear to us. The 
king sent the manuscript to the minister of justice, 
with the remark, that inasmuch as he felt himself 
and his beloved consort to be most deeply injured, 
he should abstain from all judgment in a matter of 
so personal a nature ; but he demanded a thorough 
examination, and an unprejudiced inquiry, and 
should await the final decision, when the cause 
should have been brought on before all the courts 
calculated to entertain such questions. Colonel 
von Massenbach was unanimously condemned to 
death for his crime — outraged majesty, 
which punishment the king changed to that of 
imprisonment for life. 

n 1820, the son of this man came to Berlin, 
addressed himself to the General von Witzleben, 
and begged for an audience of the king, in order 
to thank his Majesty for the liberty which he had 
restored to his father. When accordingly the 
king, who was then ill, was spoken to on the sub- 
ject a slight red flush spread over his pale coun- 
tenance. ‘* The affair is in due order,”’ he said. 
“When I had a sleepless night in the course of 
last week, I thought on my eventful past ; then 
suddenly the Colonel von Massenbach occurred to 
me, and his image, which had so long seemed 
hateful to me, appeared in a softer and better light 
before my soul. At last I fell asleep. When I 
awoke again, invigorated by the slumber I had 
prayed for, and the sun shone in upon my bed, 
then came into my mind, I know not how, that 
beautiful passage of God’s holy word, ‘ Love your 
enemies, do good to them that hate you ;’ and I 
called forthwith for paper, pen, and ink, and wrote, 


* Translator’s Note.—We cannot refrain from observ- 
ing that the late truly lamented monarch speaks some- 
what like a theoretical German here. Truth is ever truth 
—and falsehood, falsehood ; and as long as men have the 
power of erring or not erring, some men will necessarily 
err whilst others maintain the truth. 
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to avoid all talking on the subject, an order to the 
governor of the fortress at Glatz myself, command- 

him to set Colonel von Massenbach free. But 
I do not wish to s to his son—I should only 
embarrass him. I do not like scenes, but tell him 
from me, that I wished his father might be peace- 
fal and happy in his retinion with his family—that 
all was forgotten and forgiven.’’ 

In ordinary conversation, Frederic William the 
Third was sparing of words; useless speeches he 
called ‘‘ phrases, too much ballast ;’’ he expressed 
his meaning therefore as briefly as possible, and 
left even articles and conjunctions out to make his 
speech so much the shorter. But if his richly 
stored mind met with any electric cause of excite- 
ment, he would pour it forth in the most unre- 
strained, agreeable and instructive communications, 
as, for instance, when he conversed with such 
men as Alexander Humboldt and the Bishop Doc- 
tor Ross. If in the company of such men as these 
without witnesses, he would speak long and unin- 
terruptedly, and expose his views. On ecclesias- 
tical matters he discoursed at great length in his 
conversation with Bishop Eylert, who was so 
truly and cordially attached to him ; and this man, 
who brings his character in traits of affection be- 
fore us, has also communicated to us many of the 
king’s views, which bear witness to his truly en- 
lightened spirit and noble endeavors. Such words 
are like brilliant torches or sunbeams, which cast 
the truest and the clearest light upon the monarch’s 
character ; and we doubt not that England also 
will receive such a communication in a friendly 
spirit. 

**T wish so cordially to see all my subjects hap- 
py; but no man can be truly happy, who is not 
good—and good in the inmost heart can no man 
become, save by the silent recreative power of re- 
ligion.”’ 

**This cannot be doubted, when we speak of 
those first and highest relations in which man 
stands to his God—but it is also equally true of 
the relations which man bears to his fellow-men. 
If sacred ties and bonds do not awaken, attract, 
and enliven the soul, those of human origin soon 
lose all restrictive power. 

**Deceived and fearfully mistaken are those 
who deem that the study of the arts and sciences 
alone can make man happy ; cultivate, smooth and 
polish, render agreeable, it may indeed ; but that 
which would render the heart pure and sincere, 
firm and faithful, must have another origin. 
Egotism leads the understanding, and more es- 
pecially and most easily the quickest and most 
comprehensive understanding, to sophistry and 
pettifogging negation ; teaches it to play at hide 
and seek in a thousand holes and corners ; and 
if the understanding is thus led, then the char- 
acter must become cunning, artful and insidious. 
Everything which encourages egotism makes man 
bad,—only those things which humble him im- 
prove him, and these may only be found in a 
Christian tone of mind. Intellectual cultivation, 
without moral improvement, poisons the human 
community, the more the former waxes and the 
latter decreases. Society at large in all classes 
then becomes a congregation of ‘ figurants,’ each 
of which endeavors to deceive and betray the 
other after the most polite fashion, and, what is 
most horrible of all, with mutual consciousness of 
one another’s baseness. No man then trusts his 
pos. vag more ; everything must be made hypothe- 

y, must be assured in writing ; the noble word 





of honor, and honest grasp of the hand of our 
fathers, ‘ in trust and confidence’ become a legend 
of by-gone days. Where there is no faith, there 
is also no truth and no honesty ! 

** With respect to the louder and ever louder 
demand of the spirit of the age for the education 
of the people ; by means of improvement in the 
schools, I find myself in a somewhat painful posi- 
tion, which has often caused me much anxiety. 
Undoubtedly national education is the basis on 
which national prosperity must rest. A neglected, 
half-savage, ignorant people, cannot be good, and 
therefore cannot be happy. I have, therefore, 
yielded to the general ery in this respect, and 
gladly granted and allotted as much as possible, 
and as the administration of the state finances per- 
mitted. With pleasure, too, I hear the many 
praises of the advances of our Prussian lands in 
this respect. But very recently a curious statisti- 
cal parallel amused me much, from which I learned 
that in my country, as compared with others, the 
greatest number of children received instruction, 
whilst on the other hand there were still territories 
in Europe in which no schools whatever could be 
found. 

** And yet, just where they are flourishing with 
the most complete and admired success, a whole 
number of doubts and scruples force themselves 
upon my notice. Ought we not to inquire whether 
the people’s education should have boundaries or 
not? If it have no boundaries, one may not think 
of restraining or interfering, but must let the thio 
go as far and in what direction it pleases. This 
do not feel inclined unconditionally to admit ; but 
if the existence of due boundaries is confessed, 
where should they be drawn? So much has been 
written pro and contra on this subject, that I feel 
almost confused. What one man counsels, an- 
other rejects. Such things dispirit one so, that 
one feels inclined to drive the thought out of one’s 
brain, and give the matter up altogether. But this 
one may not do; it is of far too great importance. 

** My opinion is this; every human being with- 
out exception, in ai rank, has, as man, a two- 
fold destination—one for heaven and eternity, the 
other for this earth and his earthly calling. Con- 
sidered as an immortal being, there may be no 
boundaries to his moral cultivation—the course 
opened before him is endless, and ceaselessly 
should he strive to become better and better, 
that is, ever more pleasing to God, and more simi- 
Jar in unity of spirit to his blessed Lord and Sa- 
viour. Nevercan he be so good that he could not 
become better. And the more moral and truly 
noble he is, and ever waxes, the more quiet and 
contented, the more serviceable and useful will he 
be. The perfectibility of the human nature, its 
constant power of improvement, is also its most 
noble faculty, and gives the clearest proof that it 
has come from God himself, and when attracted to 
him, will and should return again to the centre 
of all goodness. In this point of view a ‘ stability’ 
such as has been marked in our days by the fright- 
ful word ‘ Verdunnung,’ (forced or artificial block- 
ishness,) is most hateful to me; and everythin 
which can be called an advance in this respect 
have ever welcomed and aided with lively sympa- 
thy, and ever will aid and forward with the most 
ready assistance as long as I live ws rule. In 
this respect too much or enough can never be done 
in or by means of either schools or churches. 
Here to awaken, to excite, and to advance, as 
often and wherever this can be done, is indeed 
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praiseworthy. All schoolmen and clergymen who 
have performed aught in this sphere, | therefore 
therish, and mark by my special favor. 

** The spread of cultivation and intelligence in 
all directions through national schools is not to be 
blamed ; but this must not be the highest, the 
utmost goal; after all, the great, nay the only 
point to secure, is true excellence in a man’s 
calling, his character and his being.” 

‘** Fearful is the diabolic power which lies in 
the nature of man. What has not been already 
essayed to hem and restrain its eruptions! We have 
scaffolds, houses of correction, courts of Jaw, po- 
lice authorities, arms and watchmen ; and yet in 
every monthly report I find myself forced to read, 
to my deep sorrow, that the houses of correction 
are full—nay—that they become fuller than ever. 

** If I do not see the fruits of the people’s edu- 
eation, I cannot feel any great confidence in it. 
But the fault does not lie in the schools only ; it 
lies also elsewhere. It is not true, at least not 
exclusively sc, that, as some say, the real cause is 
the barbarism and ignorance of the people. In- 
struct and educate that people, awake in them a 
sense of honor, let men be made happy, and they 
will then of themselves become better.’’* 

So much of the opinions of the king. There is 
something beautiful in affection, it imparts itself 
to others, just as warmth or electricity. There 
is something beautiful, too, in heartfelt admiration. 
The author who loves and admires his theme, can 
always count on sympathy and applause. Bishop 
pert work has rejoiced a numerous and thank- 
ful public in Germany ; it has been received as an 
historical monument; it has been mueh talked of 
and mueh read. The reviewer deems, therefore, 
that this universal sympathy will also find an echo 
in England, as the dece monarch has no doubt 
met there with that esteem and reverence, which 
the tand the noble command in all pure hearts 
and lofty spirits. 

* Remark of the Translator.—This reasoning of the 
king’s, admirable as far as it goes, appears yet incom- 
plete. He postly distinguishes between man’s earthl 
and heavenly destiny; he justly states that the latter is 
endless, and that man’s moral and religious education 
is without a boundary. He has as clearly shown that 
man’s earthly destiny is to fill his ealling worthily ac- 
cording to rank and station; but he has omitted to draw 
the conclusion that his scientific education should there- 
fore be adapted to his calling, and, like that calling, have 
a boundary. True it is, that in a civilized state, every 
man, even the lowest and poorest, may possibly rise to 
eminence ; but these cases will be exceptions, and for 
exceptions we must not legislate. Genius, too, in such 
eases, will of itself break through the trammels of cus- 
tom, and force out a way for itself. That this is the 


king’s true intention and meaning, it is utterly impossi- 
ble to deny; and perhaps it may safely be asserted, that 
so clear and admirable a definition of the true utility of 


education, as the one here given, was never made before. 





Tue Sratvue or Goerne.—The Journal des 
Debats announces that the colossal statue of Goethe 
which was cast in bronze, at the royal foundry at 
Munich, according to the model of Schwanthaler, 
has been completed. This statue is intended to 
ornament one of the squares of Frankfort-on-the- 
Maine, his native place. Goethe is represented 
clad in a mantle, but having his hands free. He 
wears the simple costume of the present period. 
His right arm is resting on the trunk of an oak 
tree, and in his left he holds a laurel crown. His 
eyes are turned towards heaven. The subjects of 
the bas-reliefs on the pedestal are borrowed from 
he works of Goethe. 





Severat of the Irish Repeal papers are gloatin 
over the French triumphs in Africa. and looking for 
ward to similar attacks upon the United Kingdom, 
The Newry Examiner, for instance, asks why 
Irishmen should fight to aggrandize England ; says 
that ‘‘ peace’’ has two meanings; and exclaims 
«We bide our time.” But the Belfast Vindicator 
bears away the bell in this traitorous pleasantry— 

‘The Prince de Joinville has won his laurels 
before the ramparts of Tangier. We are sure 
they will not be his last. We are full of confi- 
dence in his future triumphs. He has a mother, 
whose prayers are, no doubt, offered up for his 
honor and his welfare: that mother is a living 
saint, and her prayers are not offered in vain. 
More triumphs await him in the Mediterranean, and 
perhaps on the Atlantic. What if he should in- 
vade Ireland? Why, in that case, all that we can 
take upon ourselves to say is, that the Irish peo- 
ple could offer no resistance, seeing that their 
government has left them no arms. We could 
not be expected to fight him with sticks. But if 
he should happen to bring with him 100,000 stand 
of arms, and offer them gratis to those who may 
be willing to possess them, why, in that case, we 
should leave people to judge for themselves of the 
propriety of accepting them. This country was 
thrice invaded by France in the last century, and 
it would not surprise us that the present century 
saw one or two more invasions before its close.’’ 


Tue Manchester Guardian mentions a remarka- 
ble resort of mechanics to codperative land-oceu- 
pancy as an auxiliary means of subsistence— 

** One of the wool-sorters’ societies in Bradford 
have taken a lease of a small farm in the neigh- 
borhood, which they intend to convert into a pretty 
Eden spot, for their own amusement, (and interest, 
if possible,) and that of the public generally. It 
consists of eight acres, which are divided at pres- 
ent into four fields: in one of which there is an 
excellent spring of water, which the wool-sorters 
intend to convert into a swimming-bath, to be con- 
structed in one of the fields. Part of the land, at 
least, is of excellent quality, and no doubt the 
whole of it might soon be brought into good con- 
dition. The wool-sorters intend to cultivate it as 
a society, not as individuals; and in this respect 
the speculation differs from the principle of the 
small allotment system. The idea of renting the 
land was suggested during the late depression of 
trade in the town, and the land was intended as a 
field on which the society might employ its mem- 
bers when out of regular work.”’ 


We understand that instructions have been sent 
out by the last packet to the governors of our 
West Indian possessions, to have the existing 
naval and military defences of the colonies placed 
in the most efficient state, and to make whatever 
additions may be deemed necessary, so as to be 
— for any emergency that may arise.— 
Morning Herald. 

On Sunday afternoon Mr. Robert Owen, the 
Socialist, left London, on his way to Portsmouth, 
whence he proceeds to New Harmony, Indiana. 
His friends and disciples assembled in St. James’ 
park in numbers amounting to some thousands, 
and accompanied him as far as Vauxhall bridge, 
where Mr. Owen bade them farewell. 


Tue late Dr. Dalton was the first and only 
Quaker upon whom the honor of Doctor of Laws 
was conferred by the University of Oxford. 
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CHINESE EMIGRATION. 


From the Colonial Magazine. 
CHINESE EMIGRATION. 


Sir :—The opinion is daily gaining ground that 
slavery and the slave-trade can only be terminated 
by the promotion of systematic emigration from 
India, Africa, and China, to our various tropical 

essions, so as to enable planters to raise tropi- 
eal produce cheaper by free than it can by slave 
labor; and that the measures which have been 
adopted by this country for putting a stop to the 
slave-trade, entailing an enormous expenditure and 
loss of life, have only tended to aggravate its hor- 
rors without materially diminishing its extent. 

The West Indian islands, Guiana and Mauritius, 
as soon as they fully obtain the advantages of free 
labor, will be enabled to increase their exports and 
supply this country with sugar and other tropical 
pn tc but it must be borne in mind that 
they are not cotton-growing countries to any con- 
siderable extent. 

With few exceptions, the best descriptions of 
cotton are grown in America; hence there can be 
little doubt that, whilst that country possesses this 
advantage, slavery, in its worst aspects, will con- 
tinue to prevail there. Now, since England, as 
she is the chief purchaser of slave-labor produce, 
is also indirectly the great cause of slavery in 
many parts of the world, especially in North and 
South America, whence she receives the greater 

rtion of her cotton, it appears to be the bounden 
paty of the government, if it be really serious in 
its avowed intentions of putting down slavery and 
the slave-trade, to encourage as much as possible 
the produce raised by free labor on tropical climes. 

ew South Wales is a country admirably 
adapted for the growth of cotton, and many other 
articles of tropical produce, such as coffee, nut- 
megs, silk, and tobacco. This is the opinion of 
Captain Grey and others intimately acquainted 
with the country. Cotton and nutmegs in many 
parts grow wild. I have seen an excellent sample 
of cotton grown at Moreton Bay. It has thou- 
sands of miles of coast line and numerous islands 
within the tropics, subject to periodical rains, in 
many parts extremely fertile, and with English 
capital and cheap labor, might be rendered very 
productive. Moreover, ihe north-west coast is 
within three weeks’ sail of India and China, from 
whence any number of laborers may be procured, 
and maintained at much Jess cost than slaves in 
the slave-holding states of America. It is also 
within a few days’ sail of the islands of Java, 
Bally, and Lombock, where rice and other provi- 
sions are procurable at a remarkably cheap rate ; 
and what is of more-importance, it possesses one of 
the healthiest tropical climates in the world; resi- 
dents there being delivered from the perpetual fear 
of the yellow fever, as in the West Indies, or of 
the malignant cholera, as in the East. Captain 
Grey and his party were exposed night and day, 
for many weeks, to the climate, without suffering 
the least in health. Port Essington has now for 
/ any years been occupied, and very little sickness 
has occurred the residents there. 

As colonists, the Chinese are undoubtedly supe- 
rior to the natives of India. They are a ier 
and more industrious race, endowed with a more 
robust constitution—better able to endure fatigue, 
and to withstand vicissitades of climate, and su- 

ior to the Indian laborer as agriculturists. 
oreover, they are more likely to become perma- 
nent residents on the soil, and the hope of their 
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conversion to Christianity under more favorable 
auspices than obtain in their own country, is any- 
thing but chimerical. Next to the English, per- 
haps the Chinese, of all the nations of the earth, 
are most disposed to emigrate ; and the extent to 
which emigration has reached of late years among 
them is truly surprising, when we consider that it 
is left to individual enterprise. It has been com- 
puted that upwards of fifty thousand adults, chiefly 
males, annually emigrate from the shores of China 
to seek a home and livelihood in a foreign land. 
These emigrants have found their way in great 
numbers, and at their own expense, to Siam, 
Borneo, the Philippine Islands, Moluccas, Java, 
Singapore, Malacca, Pinang, Madras, Calcutta, 
Bombay, Mauritius, and to the Islands of Bally 
and Lombock, situated only a short distance from 
the Australian continent. In Singapore they form 
the bulk of the laboring population, and are, with 
few exceptions, the only clearers and cultivators 
of the soil. In Borneo, in the very teeth of its 
hostile inhabitants, they have formed flourishing 
settlements. At Batavia, they form a large and 
industrious portion of the population ; the same at 
Manilla. Thousands exist under British rule at 
Hong Kong, where all the public and private 
works are carried on by them. In his own country 
the pay of a Chinese laborer averages from four- 
pence to sixpence a day; on this stipend he con- 
trives to maintain himself, together with his wife 
and family. His food is principally rice and fish, 
with occasionally a little meat. 

From the inquiries I made when in China, of 
persons long resident there, 1 am satisfied that 
with the prospect of bettering their condition, any 
number of Chinese laborers and mechanics of 
every description might be easily induced to emi- 

, and form settlements on the northern coasts 
of New Holland, and when the country should 
become known to them, multitudes, at their own 
expense, would speedily find their way thither. 

he fisheries in Torres Straits might be rendered 
productive in the hands of the Chinese ; and the 
colonization of New Guinea, one of the largest 
and most fertile islands on the globe, would not be 
far distant. 

I am further confident that the country which 
shall direct and promote the emigration of the 
Chinese cannot fail of reaping a rich harvest there- 
from, and of giving a death-blow to slavery and the 
slave-trade. 

The experiment might be easily tried at or near 
Port Essington, and that at an inconsiderable 
expense. 

I am, Sir, your most obedient servant, 
Jenner Promiey. 





Deartu rrom Disappointment.—A melancholy 
instance of sudden death oceurred this week at 
Havre, at the distribution of prizes, at the Ursuline 
Convent. Madame Monnier, the wife of the pro- 
prietor of the Café des Abattoirs, seenaed. to 
the ceremony, in full expectation of finding her- 
niece amongst the successful pupils. Not being 
cos gar for seeing what was going on, she in-- 
quired of those around her if the name of her niece. 
had been mentioned, and receiving a reply in the 
negative, the disappointment gave .her so great a. 
shock that she fell down senseless: Medical aid 
was immediately afforded, but life had fled. The 
deceased was an exceedingly strong, healthy’ 





woman, of about thirty years of age.— Galignant. 
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632 CORRESPONDENCE OF THE 


EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPONDENT OF 
THE NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 


Paris, August 27, 1844. 
You have been informed of the sensation pro- 
duced here by the speeches delivered at the meet- 
ing of the London Missionary Society, in reference 
to the Tahiti affair. The fone e of the Rev. 
Baptist Noel, a member of the established church, 
(though not deemed orthodox at home,) gave the 
deepest offence. ‘* He (the honorable and reverend 
entleman) protested against the introduction into 
ahiti of French brandy ; he protested against 
French priests, against French cannon, and against 
the debauchery of French soldiers. [Loud cheers. ]} 
He rejoiced that the difficulties which had occur- 
red, were calculated to fix an eternal hatred on the 
Roman Catholic religion.”” And this, too, was 
sanctioned by cheers! The French assuredly are 
not a devout nation ; but they are tenacious of their 
title of Catholics, and of the credit of their soldiers 
and sailors. No one of the orators seemed to bear 
in mind how many of the subjects of her Majesty, 
Queen Victoria, profess the same faith. All the 
outrageous passages of the clerical effusions were 
immediately quoted and zealously aggravated. A 
higher excitement, owing to the letters which the 
London Times issued about the bombardment of 
Tangier, has filled every daily French sheet with 
language of the utmost and resentment, and 
the fiercest retorts on British history and character. 
The Morning Herald, in which several important 
semi-official articles have appeared of late on the 
subjects of international reckonings and the results 
of war, signifies that the Times was imposed on by 
forged signatures of officers holding her Majesty’s 
commission ; and it adds that, if the signatures, by 
any possibility, be genuine, the officers have utterly 
disgraced themselves, and must be detected and 
unished. The sting, however, inheres in the 
rench spirit ; and, in the event of a war, will ope- 
rate to envenom the struggle. It is moved now in 
the wound by the successes of Prince de Joinville 
and Marshal Bugeaud ;—however strong the 
French exultation everywhere, their curiosity is 
not less vivid to know how the British will take 
the news of the occupation of the island which com- 
mands the batteries and port of Mogador ; and the 
blockade, besides the immediate crushing or de- 
molition of the town and its defences. e inter- 
ests of Great Britain suffer, virtually, as those of 
the emperor of Morocco. His Majesty, the king 
of the French, and Mr. Guizot expected to be able 
to preserve peace with Great Britain, through the 
extremely pacific dispositions and views of the 
British cabinet, and thus to provide, by hostilities 
with the Moors, a safe war to gratify the temper 
of this nation, requiring some martial achievements, 
and help the cause of the dynasty, needing trophies 
for the princes; but the public excitement in 
France, and the course of events in Africa, may be 
such that the French government cannot keep to 
the limits stipulated with my Lord Aberdeen, and 
then, his lordship must satisfy the jealousies and 
apprehensions of the British people, or give way 
to a negotiator of the Palmerston school. 
Interest will be taken in any narratives which 
may appear from the American officers who wit- 
nessed the bombardment of Tangier. They are 


‘competent and impartial judges. 


The Journal des Debats gives us a series of es- 
says on the several ports and whole coast of Mo- 
rocco, which have been digested from the most 


NATIONAL INTELLIGENCER. 


recent and authentic accounts, and seem to have 
been prepared with the assurance of an extensive 
and protracted warfare. It would be signal good 
fortune for the royal family, if the Duke d’Aumale, 
who reigns in the province of Constantine, had 
been with Beguael, to share the danger and 
triumph. France, say our journals, is now every- 
where the brilliant champion of Clristianity : Eng- 
land, the instigator and protector of Islamism. 
They have seized on the Irish manifestations of 
joy at the French achievements, and the prospect 
of a collision between France and Great Britain. 
The articles of the repeal editors, on these heads, 
are translated in extenso. The Belfast Vindicator, 
the Newry Examiner, the Waterford Chronicle, 
the Galway Vindicator, the Nation, and others, 
are introduced—perhaps for the first time—with 
peculiar favor to the French public. You may be 
amused with the annexed exposition by the London 
Times : 

“* Tue Irish Repeat Journats.—The Irish re- 
peal journals are running famous lengths in their 
anti-English demonstrations. They are rejoicing 
in the bombardment of Tangier, on the bare chance 
of the French power receiving a stimulus from 
that movement, and being led by it into an ambi- 
tious collision with this country. They are posi- 
tively glorifying in the visionary prospect of this 
country being subjugated by France. The excited 
imagination of the repeal journalists pictures the 
Prince de Joinville a hero of a hundred fights 
before he has fairly been in one, and conjures up, 
out of the smoke at Tangier, a blaze of prospective 
glory for the future naval Napoleon. Success 
after success ; allies gained; England deserted ; 
France swelling with triumph ; maritime suprem- 
acy gone over from England to her; and, lastly, 
French troops making their appearance in Ireland, 
and a French invasion, in which the Irish will join : 
all this is conjured up, in one, thick, glowing image, 
out of the bombardment of Tangier. Never, since 
the case of the unfortunate seller of crockery, in 
the Arabian Nights, who had just established him- 
self as vizier and married a princess, when his 
basket of pots descended with a crash, has there 
been such castle-building. The Belfast Vindicator 


,is not content with foreseeing this imaginary revo- 


lution in Europe with a political eye, but he must 
needs convert it into a religious prophecy. He 
imagines the saintly mother of the prince winning 
laurels from heaven for him, by her prayers. 
What makes them now set up the Orleans family 
and the Prince de Joinville as the favorites of 
Heaven and the devoted sons and deliverers of the 
church? Why, only this time, last year, O'Connell 
was attacking Louis Philippe, in the fiercest way, on 
the express ground of his tyranny and oppression, 
both political and ecclesiastical, and declaring that, 
if Henry V. would claim the throne of his ancestors, 
he reset 

teers. The Irish were then Bourbonists; now, 
they are Louis Philippists.’’ 


Meuemert Aut, you will see, has returned ihp 
Alexandria, and resumed the reins of government. 
There is some probability in the following para- 
graph : 

‘* The real cause of his sudden departure to 
Cairo was his having at length heard of the bane- 
ful consequences, resulting from the iniquitous 
system of taxation pursued by his government on 
the wretched population, a great portion of whom 





are literally starving. The effect of this has been, 








d promise him a regiment of Irish volun- 
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that secret emigration to Syria has been going on 
to an incalculable extent, thus leaving a large 
peties of the country uncultivated. It is said that 

is Highness is determined on turning over a new 
leaf. In consequence of the decrease in the popu- 
lation, an iramense deficiency will be found in the 
present year’s crop.”’ 


My impressions of the nature of his rule are from 
the best oral testimony and the French book en- 
titled Egypt under Mehemet Ali, written by Mon- 
sieur Fly who resided a long time in the 
province, in the service of the viceroy, and had 
ample opportunity of observation. He draws a 
sidlenidhaly icture of the misery and exhaustion 
of the population in general, which, twenty years 
ago, was two and a half millions, and now, does 
not exceed one and a half. Our Paris editors as- 
sumed that Ibrahim, the son, whom the British 
drove out of Syria, would remember his expulsion 
and losses, and prefer alliance and concert with 
France. On the other hand, the London Chronicle 
observes : 


‘*On whatever terms, and with whatever ideas, 
Mehemet returns, it is evident that Ibrahim Pasha 
must assume greater and greater influence in the 
government. Some represent him as unfavorable 
to England, and as likely, if a difference arise 
between us and France, to aid the latter. We 
believe this to be a mistake. Ibrahim has always 
had a marked jealousy of Frank influence and 
encroachment. He always expressed himself 
strongly on the conquest of Algiers, and the attack 
on Morocco by France will not allay the fears and 
feelings of the Musselman.”’ 





A DISH OF GLORY. 


Tue Oran correspondent of the Times relates a 
fact touchingly illustrative of the moral condition 
of the French army of Africa. 

In November last, one Embarack, the Khalif of 
Abd-el-Kader, with between seven and eight hun- 
dred infantry, was set upon by General Tempour, 
with four squadrons of cavalry. Nearly four hun- 
dred of the Moors were slaughtered, and among 
them Embarack, after he had wounded six French- 
men. The Khalif dead—then came in the sweets 
of revenge! The Times says: 

“The Spahis, or native cavalry, immediately 
after Embarack fell, cut off his head. The head 
of Embarack was then covered with honey by the 
Spahis, and sent to Oran; arrived at Oran, the 
head of Embarack was then salted, and thence 
despatched to Algiers. At Algiers, the head of 
Embarack was ‘served up’ at a soirée of Marshal 
Bugeaud, something in the style of the serving up 
on a charger of the head of John the Baptist men- 
tioned in the New Testament. When all eyes had 
been sufficiently regaled with the sight of the head 
of the brave chief of the desert—the unconquera- 
ble enemy of the French (conquered only by acci- 
dent)—the marshal, yielding to his instincts as a 
soldier, gave the head a funeral with the ceremony 
awarded to the rank of a lieutenant; and the head 
of Embarack was at last buried, either at Médéah 
or Miliana, with all due honors.’’ 

We think the marshal acted without due con- 
sideration. He ought to have carried out the 
poncrte manifested in the ‘‘serving up’’ of a 

uman head at the table of a Christian hero, and 
not have buried it. What an idle ceremony was 
this serving up, if a funeral with military honors 


was to follow! What a waste of honey and salt 
—what a piece of useless show, the charger! In 
the straitened condition in which the French army 
too often finds itself in Africa, we think—we 
hazard the opinion with all modesty—that a much 
better use might be made of slaughtered enemies. 
Man is the victim of many foolish prejudices, 
until rr with her sweet voice—‘‘ musical 
as is Apollo’s lute’’—converts him from his dark- 
ness, and makes him all her own. Now, philo- 
sophy has evidently done much with Marshal Bu- 
geaud and men of his plastic, yet heroic sub- 
stance: nevertheless, the Marshal has his best 
lesson to learn, otherwise be would never have 
buried the barbarian’s head; no, he would have 
consummated the tasteful, the humane yearnings 
that set the head before him, by supping off it. 
He would have paid Embarack the most delicate 
compliment by incorporating him with himself: 
he would thus—in the sweet slang of the French 
army—have fraternized with the fallen Bedouin. 

hat soldiers do not eat soldiers, has always 
appeared to us a gross prejudice, altogether un- 
worthy of tradesmen in war: a squeamishness 
inconsistent with the atmosphere of fire, and blood, 
and blasphemy, in which the laurel is usually cul- 
tivated. It is, however, something to find that 
Marshal Bugeaud and his African heroes are get- 
ting a little in advance of the rest of Europe, and 
vindicating French claims to superior civilization 
in the art of war, as in the art of cookery and 
mantua-making. It is a step gained, that a hero 
will have a hero’s head served before him in a 
charger; the next movement will, of course be, 
for the hero to say grace and fall to. We can dis- 
cern the hankering, the liquorishness of appetite, 
that has the human joint put upon the table,—and 
then the latent weakness, the deference to popular 
prejudice, that, with a sigh, bids the untasted dish 
be taken off. And after all, what folly, what 
waste, to give to worms that which might have 
done so much good to Marshal Bugeaud ! 

The human lawfulness and wisdom of war once 
granted, we confess we look upon any indisposi- 
tion to make the most of our enemies, by eatin 
them, as a mere sickliness of sentiment—an af- 
fectation unworthy of the natural majesty of man, 
made more majestic by musket and seventy rounds 
of ball-cartridge. Let us consider a razzia by the 
French—one of those interludes which, to the 
employment, if not the delight of the recording 
angel, they are every day enacting in Africa. 
These Christian men come swoop upon an un- 
armed village. They cut the throats of the men 
—bayonet their wives and children, if at all trou- 
blesome—set fire to the growing crops—and drive 
off every head of cattle. Consider the scene— 
the heroes, with another sprig of laurel, marched 
away—and say, if it be not a place for devils 
to revel int Consider the blackened earth, the 
smouldering ruin, the human form divine gashed 
and stabbed, and, worse than all, outraged beyond 
the decency of words to tell ; and what is there in 
the spectacle that Beelzebub himself might not 
feel a diabolic pleasure to claim as his own espe- 
cial handiwork—his own doing !—albeit committed 
by men, whose creed it is to ‘* love one another !”” 

As then, apparently to us, it really requires a 
greater amount of moral courage to kill a man, 
than to eat him when killed, we must again ex- 
press our satisfaction that Marshal Bugeaud has 
so cunningly, so adroitly touched the pulse of 





human prejudice to feel its present cannibal con- 
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634 CULTIVATION OF THE GRAPE. 


dition. Be it our duty to assist Marshal Bugeaud, | and desires to see it yield at a very small cost an 


by every argument at our command, in the praise- 
worthy purpose. 

he commissariat difficulties with which the 
French have to contend in Africa are well known : 
they are constantly, though in the face of the 
enemy, on short commons. Now, let the mar- 
shal's hint be ripened into practice, and so long as 
an enemy is to be found, so long will the soldier 
be supphed with a sufficiency of rations. He may 
satisfy his glory and his appetite at the same time. 
It becomes as much a war of the knife and fork as 
of the sword ; glory, as we have said, going hand 
in hand with full eating. Thus, the Frenchman 
kills his enemy, and he devours him—as we eat a 
custard—flavored with bay-leaves. 

The refinement of the French army, may, pos- 
sibly, revolt at the dish ; but we beg to assure our 
lively and chivalrous neighbors that, to use one of 
their own adages, the appetite will come with eat- 
ing. The acute Doctor Muffett, an Elizabethan 
philosopher, writes of a certain king of Lydia, 
who “ having eaten of his own wife, said he was 
sorry to have been ignorant so long of a good 
dish.”” To be sure, the Lydian king may have 
spoken more as a husband than as a gourmet—but 
we have the assurances of New Zealanders, and 
others, that the human animal is very excellent 
feeding. Hence, as Marshal Bugeaud has gone 
so far as to familiarize his army to the sight of 
human heads—honeyed and salted—in chargers, 
we trust that his next lesson will be to make them 
draw to and eat. The saving to France will be 
enormous. No Arab so tough that he may not be 
edible ; for the aforesaid Doctor Muffet observes, 
—‘‘a lion being showed to a strong bull three or 
four hours before he be killed, causeth his flesh to 
be as tender as that of a steer; fear dissolving his 
hardest parts, and making his very hear. to become 
pulpy.” Upon this theory, we can judge of the 
effect of the French lions upon even the oldest and 
hardest Bedouins. 

Instead of burying the killed, as is sometimes 
done with the usual military honors, they might 
be eaten, after a grace composed quite in the spirit 
of the same Christianity that compasses their de- 
struction. If such a dish becomes common in the 
French camp, (and after the exhibition of the head 
in the charger we have great hopes,) we would 
advise Parisian cooks to study some new condi- 
ment to add, if possible, to the delicacy of its 
flavor. Let us, for instance, sug7est a sauce pi- 
quante a la baionnette.—Punch. 





A Descriptive Account of an Improved Method of 
Planting and Managing the Roots of Grape 
Vines. By Cuement Hoare. Longman. 


Tue results of Mr. Hoare in the management 
of vines are so wonderful, considering the simple 
means he takes to produce them, that we should 
be inclined to view his assertions as too marvellous 
for belief, if we did not know that he is himself one 
of the most successful cultivators of the vine who 
ever lived in England, and if he did not assure us 
that he *‘ has not recommended any point of cul- 
ture the merits and advantages of which he has 
not himself for years repeatedly and carefully 
tested.”” We glance at a few of the principal 
topics in this ingenious treatise, which we earnest- 
ly commend to the notice not only of the horticul- 
tural world, but of every one who loves a garden, 





ample supply of delicious grapes. 
or the management of vines in greenhouses, 
Mr. Hoare strongly reprobates the practice of 
planting the roots in richly-manured borders. His 
theory is, that grapes are formed and brought to 
ection, not from any nourishment received 
om their roots, but by solar heat and light alone, 
and that the roots of vines in this country are so 


far from requiring any stimulative power, that they 
require to checked, that the growth of the 
branches may not be too rapid. This check, he 


explains, is afforded in warmer countries than our 
own by the greater dryness of the climate and the 
superior heat of the sun, so that the tops of the 
shoots as they advance in growth are turned into 
a kind of jelly, and rapidly harden into wood, 
which thus becomes firm and close in texture, and 
bears buds at very short intervals. But from that 
check not existing to the same extent in England, 
our climate being more humid, and our sun less 
fervent, the vine has a natural tendency to luxuri- 
ance in growth, the branches are long and tender, 
and the buds on them at much longer intervals. 
This theory is explained with delightful clearness 
in Mr. Hoare’s treatise, and illustrated by a deci- 
sive example :— 


Some few years since the author received a 
bundle of vine cuttings from one of the most cele- 
brated vineyards in Spain. They were the entire 
growth of the year, as each had a portion of the 
preceding year’s wood attached to it. The longest 
shoot measured eight and a half feet, but the aver- 
age length was about eight feet. The wood was 
perfectly cylindrical, and of the closest texture, 
and almost as hard as heart of oak. The buds 
were large, prominent, and highly symmetrical, 
and s out in bold relief on the sides of the 
canes. They were produced so near to each other 
as to be only one and three quarters of an inch 
apart. Now, a corresponding shoot produced in 
this country by an established vine would be about 
twenty-five feet in length, and the buds would be, 
on an average, distant from each other betwixt 
four and five inches. The shoots produced in 
these different countries, therefore, would each 
contain pretty nearly the same number of buds; 
and the question immediately arises, what was the 
cause of the great disproportion that existed in the 
length of these shoots? Simply, no other than 
the greater intensity of the light and heat which 
the Spanish shoots enjoyed over the English shoot. 
Nature was as long manufacturing one and three 
quarters of an inch of wood in Spain as she was 
four and a half inches in this country; but then, 
in the former instance, the bright light of the sun, 
and the intensity of his rays, would not let the 
shoot go ahead. ‘Their united influence caused it 
to linger in its growth, and its watery sap, there- 
fore, was turned into a jelly-like substance almost 
as fast as it was produced, and then fine fruit buds 
were the natural consequence. And these shoots 
may be considered as types of all others produced 
within the vinous latitude. 

It follows, then, that in England the roots of 
vines do not want stimulating, but that the soil for 
them should be like that which they enjoy in the 
finest countries, dry, rocky, and warm. He con- 
siders it extremely detrimental to a vine that its 
roots should be in a soil where perhaps the tem- 
perature is 35 or 40 degrees, while the branches 


should be luxuriating in a temperature of 70 or 80 
He would, therefore, for all vines in 


degrees. 
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greenhouses prepare an artificial bed for their 
roots, as he prepares an artificial climate for their 
branches and fruit. ‘The principle on which he 
would form this bed, for we do not here pretend 
to enter into details, is that of making a pit in the 
earth, three feet deep, and four or five feet square, 
lining it with solid brickwork, so that the roots of 
the vine shall not pierce through, and filling it 
with broken bricks, mortar, charcoal, and bones. 
These materials should be used in equal propor- 
tions, without admixture of any other substances. 
The bricks should not be too hard-burned, and the 
mortar should be old. Those, with the charcoal, 
should be in lumps, about the size of an egg. 
The bones, if hollow, should be broken in half, 
that the roots may creep into the cavities. Any 
will do, but they should be of animals that have 
arrived at maturity, from their greater hardness. 
These substances should be well packed, and the 
vine-root carefully placed in them. The floorin 
should be of firm brickwork, with one row o 
bricks loosely laid, that they may be taken up to 
afford the roots moisture when required. 

The result of this treatment is that the roots, 
being furnished with the largest possible extent of 
surface, and with the best nutriment in the shape 
of bones, will give vigor to the vine, and that 
grapes will be produced six weeks earlier than on 
other vines, while the bed will last good, if not 
forever, for an immense number of years. 

All this part of the treatise may be read with 
much advantage by those who possess green- 
houses. We come now to that more novel part 
of the volume, intended for those who would like, 
with little cost or trouble, to grow grapes in the 
open air. 

In commencing this part of his subject, Mr. 
Hoare lays it down as a rule that the roots of a 
vine will strike equally well upwards as down- 
wards. The great requisites for the soil are 
warmth, moderate dryness, and great extent of 
surface. He proposes to secure those requisites 
by building of brickwork a hollow column, 
three feet in diameter, and five feet high. He 

refers circular erections because the vine may 
easier trained, and during the height of summer 
the sun will shine all round it. The base of this 
column should be formed of solid brickwork level 
with the earth, and four feet square. When that 
is finished the erection of the column should be 
commenced on it; half bricks will do, if they are 
perfectly strengthened at four equally distant parts 
of the cirele by one course of whole bricks. When 
two courses of bricks have been thus laid down 
over the foundation of brickwork, the interior of 
the column should be filled with the substances 
befure described, broken bricks, old mortar, char- 
coal, and bones, all being closely packed. A half 
cireular hole should now be cut in a brick on that 
side of the column facing the south, for the stem 
of the vine to be brought through. It should be 
one and a half inch in diameter, and the like hole 
should be cut in the brick meant to fit on it, so 
that the cavity may be round, and the dimension 
of it one and a half inch. The vine should now 
be planted. It should be three years old, and the 
bole of earth round the roots be loosely bound 
round in flannel well soaked in soap-suds. So 
much of the stem should be left outside the col- 
umn as contains three good buds. The soil should 
be a little raked away for the roots to lie in, and 
the substances should then be packed closely round 
the roots, care being taken that they are so placed 
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that no mice shall creep in through the hole made 
for the stem of the vine to pass through. The next 
course of the bricks should then be laid on, the 
soil being filled in as the column rises, and so on 
until the column rises within three courses of its 
intended height. Then a course of bricks is laid 
over the well-packed substances at top, being 
jointed with mortar only, and not laying a bed of it. 

ith two more top courses the column will be 
finished, care being taken so to lay them as that 
they shall slope towards the centre of the column, 
forming a cavity to catch moisture, which, piercing 
through the briekwork, will descend to the soil, 
In this cavity mignionette or any shrub of the 
kind may be placed, which will give it a pretty 
finish, and hang over from its top. The hole for 
the stem of the vine may be filled in with moss to 
give it a pretty appearance. As the vine grows it 
is to be trained round the column, and, with mode- 
rate care, Mr. Hoare asserts, may be made to bear 
fifty pounds of fine grapes in one season. The 
cost of the column, he believes, should not exceed 
25s., but we hardly imagine it could be properly 
erected for that sum. 

It is easy to believe that such columns, when 
erected in suitable situations, and the vines are 
well trained around them, and clusters of grapes 
appear, must add to the beauty of grounds. They 
may be planted singly or in groups; and the cost 
is so slight, and the gain in fruit, according to our 
author, so certain and so large, that the experi- 
ment is well worth trying. e have but givea 
an outline of Mr. Hoare’s plan. Those who are 
desirous of further information must consult this 
pleasing treatise. ‘They will find it full of instruc- 
tive details, the result of extensive management, 
directed by an intelligent mind, and of long expe- 
rience. ‘The manner of the remarks is clear and 
pleasing, and the whole treatise of eminent utility 
to those who have the care of vines, or who pro- 
pose to engage in their culture.—Britanna,. 





Witt or Sir Hupson Lowe.—The will is da- 
ted in 1816, and contains no legacy of public 
interest, inasmuch as the whole of the property is 
left to his wife and children; but in the second 
codicil, which is in the deceased’s hand-writing, 
the following remarkable passage occurs :—‘‘ I 
trust my wife will apply to the king for a pension 
(which I was led to expect) of not less than £1,- 
500 a-year, and that at her death a pension of half 
that amount be granted to my children ; I also wish 
her to apply for the expenses of my outfit to St. 
Helena, about £2,000.”" This codicil is dated 
from an hotel in Paris in the year 1825. The per- 
sonal property has been sworn under £3,000. 





ON DREAMING OF M¥ MOTHER. 
Stray, gentle shadow of my mother, stay! 
Thy form but seldom comes to bless my sleep. 
Ye faithless slumbers, fleet not thus away, 
And leave my wistful eyes to wake and weep. 
Oh! I was dreaming of those golden days, 
When, Will my guide, and Pleasure ail my aim, 
Irambled wild through childhood’s flowery maze, 
And knew of sorrow scarcely by her name. 
Those scenes are fled,—and thou alas! art fled, 
Light of my heart, and guardian of my youth! 
Then come no more to slumbering Fancy’s bed, 
To a the pangs of waking Truth. 
Or if kind Sleep these visions will restore, 
O let me sleep again and never waken more. 
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MODEL FARMS IN IRELAND AND SCOTLAND. 


AN important step has been made to promote 
agricultural education in Scotland. During the 
late agricultural meeting in G , a number of 
gentlemen favorable to the establishment of ele- 
mentary schools for the purpose met in the Mer- 
chant’s Hall; when, besides gentlemen connected 
with the Agricultural Chemistry Association of 
Scotland, several strangers attended, including Lord 
Wallscourt, Lord Clements, Lord canelagh, Sir 
Robert Bateson, Sir R. Houston, and others. The 
Lord Justice Clerk took the chair; and Professor 
Johnston explained the object of the meeting. Mr. 


ap 
Skilling, superintendent of a model-farm at Glasv- 


nevin, near Dublin, under the Irish Board of Educa- 
tion, made a statement of the measures carried out 
by the board since 1838. There are now three 
thousand teachers under the board; there are 
seven training establishments to supply teachers, 
but there will shortly be twenty-five; and it is 
intended to plant one in every county of Ireland. 
Mr. Skilling described the plan pursued at the 
Glassnevin training-school, established in 1838 ; 
the class of labor is limited to spade-husbandry, 
only the spade and wheelbarrow being used— 
‘The scholars, amounting to sixty or seventy, 
were lodged near the farm, and fed from it. Af- 
ter being engaged on the farm in the mornings of 
five days in the week, they went into the town for 
their literary education ; but the whole of Saturday 
was appropriated to examinations. They had a 
garden, and, in connexion with it, a competent 
gardener, who lectured for one half-hour in the 
morning ; and he (Mr. Skilling) also lectured to 
the young men on agricultural subjects. At stated 
periods, the teachers attended the farm, and witness- 
ed every practical operation which was going on 
upon it. They observed every system of cropping, 
and got explanations on every subject with which 
they were unacquainted ; and the result was, that 
when they went away at the end of the course, they 
were found to be vastly improved in the scientific 
knowledge of agriculture and its practical details. 
During the course, they were enabled to obtain a 
considerable knowledge of agriculture, chemistry, 
and geology; they also received practical infor- 
mation as to the prone of rotation in cropping, 
the cultivation of green crops, and the like. The 
practical errors which existed as to the manage- 
ment of land were also pointed out to them—such 
as the loss caused by bad fences, seedling-beds for 


weeds, &c.; and on the other hand, they were | 


shown the advantages of draining, and opening 
and turning the land, and the beneficial results of 
these on the general management.”’ 

This model-farm had not only paid its rent, but 
returned a profit of 1507. or 1701. a year. After- 
wards, five boys educated in a training-school at 
Larne, in the north of Ireland, were introduced 
and examined— 

‘“* They seemed to belong to the better class of 
peasantry, being clad in homely garbs; and they 
appeared to be from twelve to fourteen or fifteen 
years of age. They were examined, in the first 
instance, by Mr. Gibson (inspector of schools) on 
grammar, phy, and arithmetic ; and scarcely 
a single question did they fail to answer correctly. 
They were then examined by Professor Johnston 
on the scientific branches ; and by Mr. Finnie of 
Swanston and Mr. Alexander of Southbar, on the 
practical departments of agriculture. Their ac- 
quaintance with these was alike delightful and 





astonishing. They detailed the chemical constitu- 
tion of the soil, oa the effect of manures, the land 
best fitted for green crops, the different kinds of 
in crops, the dairy, and the system of rotation. 
any of these answers required considerable 
exercise of reflection; and as previous concert 
between themselves and the gentlemen by whom 
they were examined was out of the question, their 
acquirements seemed to take the meeting quite by 
surprise ; at the same time that they afforded it 
the utmost satisfaction, as evincing how much 
could be done by a proper system of training. 
The youths and their teacher retired amidst muc 
” 


rd Clements bore testimony to the eagerness 
for instruction evinced by the peasantry near his 
property, in the wildest part of Connaught; men 
twenty years of age coming from a distance of 
many miles to attend the school. Mr. Atlee, the 
teacher of an agricultural school, on Lady Noel 
Byron’s property, at Ealing, reported the success 
of that establishment ; there were at that moment 
five hundred applicants for admission to the farm 


as ers. 

Principal Macfarlan advocated education in agri- 
culture; but exhorted the meeting to age 
their improvements in accordance with the feelings 
of the people, not shocking their habits by rash 
innovations. He moved a resolution, that elemen- 
tary instruction should be afforded to the rural 

pulation of Scotland. This was seconded by 

r. Alexander of Southbar, and carried unani- 
mously. 

Colonel Lindsay, of Balearras, declared that 
the people of Scotland must make haste lest they 
should be behind in the progress of improvement— 

‘* He must congratulate these young men from 
Ireland on the admirable display they had made. 
To be a Scotsman was often found a recommend- 
ation in procuring employment elsewhere; but 
these young men from Ireland would soon show to 
Scotsmen that they were behind the Irish, and 
that, if they would maintain their high character 
for industry and intelligence, they must be in- 
structed as they were. These lads from Ireland 
had evinced so much agricultural information, that, 
when ready for employment, they had only to ask 
to obtain it. He was almost ashamed to admit his 
belief, that there was not a similar class of youths 
in Scotland who would answer the questions as 
these Irish lads had done.’’—Spectator. 





Tue statue of the Apostolic Bishop of Bor- 
deaux, Cardinal Cheverus, was inaugurated on the 
8th instant, in his native town of Mayenne, with 
the pomp, civil and religious, due to the occasion. 
It is not to the honor of the dead, but of them- 
selves, that men erect monuments to such as Car- 
dinal Cheverus. No city that has such a son can 
afford to let the record perish. The statue, which 
is by the sculptor David, is highly spoken of, and 
is described as expressing, in attitude and senti- 
ment, the Sinite parvulos of the Gospel. Four 
bas-reliefs present passages in the life of the car- 
dinal ; one exhibits his heroic bearing amid the 
tempest, on the coast of France; another his 
meeting, in the American forest, with the native 
converts who had lost their pastor ; a third repre- 
sents him administering consolation in the hut of 
an aged negro ; a fourth shows him bearing wood 
to the sick chamber of the poor woman, whose 
husband returns home gon ag to find the 
holy man discharging this work of lowly charity. 
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THE CULTIVATION 


THE CULTIVATION OF THE CURRANT. 


Cephalonia, July, 1844. 

I nave made a great many inquiries as to the 
method of cultivating the currants grown in these 
islands, (Cephalonia, Zante, &c.,) and consulted 
ee works that treat on the subject, so that, com- 
bined with my own personal observations, I hope 
to be able to give you a true and particular 
account of everything connected with this subj 
—in the hope and belief that some of your West 
Indian readers, if there be any not yet quite 
ruined, may profit by it. 

Currants are delicious in their raw state—we 
eat them regularly at breakfast. They grow 
exactly like grapes, in bunches, but oh berry 
close to the other, so that they form a compact 
mass, something like a fircone. They differ also 
from the common grape, in having no stones, that 
is to say, there is only one berry on each bunch 

which they call the male currant) that has them. 

his one is always much larger than the others. 
They grow them in large fields, just like vine- 
yards—but unlike the grape, the inhabitants take 
the greatest care of them—whereas the grape is 
allowed very much to take care of itself, the cul- 
tivator being quite satisfied to make the wretched 
country wine, which is not drinkable, instead of 
trying to improve the quality and render it fit for 
exportation, which I have no doubt might very 
easily be done: I have in fact tasted some very 
fair wine, something like champagne—the Zante 
wines too, are preferable to the Cephalonian, of a 
dry flavor, and if pains were taken with them they 
would make a very agreeable table wine, some- 
thing like those of the Cape. But to return to 
the currants. The islands at which they are 
rincipally cultivated, are Zante, Cephalonia, and 
thaca. 

Abundance of water is necessary, and essential 
to the fertility of the currant vine, and the plan- 
tation is enclosed with mounds and ditches, pro- 
vided with sluices, to let in or keep out the water 
as may be necessary. The vines are planted in 
rows, with perfect regularity, three or four feet 
asunder. A new plantation is formed, either by 
layers, shoots, (cuttings,) or grafting the currant 
on the common vine. The latter is the best. 
The shoots (cuttings) are cut in December, and 
planted in spring. It requires six or seven years 
to bring them to full bearing. The grafts pro- 
duce in three or four years. The per pruning 
of these vines is the great thing to be attended to. 
In December, the dead, weakly and unpromising 
branches, are cut off. In January, the remaining 
branches are curtailed—three or four eyes only 
are generally left. Each eye throws out three 
branches, one large and one small on each side. 
The large one only bears. In February, the earth 
is scooped out, about the roots to warm them. In 
April, the surface is levelled. Manure is not 
generally used. The ends of the shoots of the 
currant vine are not broken. Some say they are 
always supported by stakes, but here this is sel- 
dom done. Great care must be taken that the 
shoots are not broken, so much so, that an annual 
general order comes out, forbidding us to shoot, or 
allow our dogs to hunt in the vineyards, The 
gathering takes place about August. The fruit is 
generally ripe enough for eating about the middle 
of July, and is much more agreeable to the taste, 
than when it is es? ripe, as it becomes then 
almost too sweet. Unlike other fruits, they say 
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here that while in its three-quarter ripe state it 
may be eaten with impunity, but that it becomes 
unwholesome when perfectly ripe. As soon as 
the fruit is fully ripe, when it is almost black, it 
is carried to the drying ground, which is a spot in 
the vineyard, cleared and levelled, sometimes flag- 

and covered with a coating of cow-dung. 

fruit is then exposed to the sun and fre- 
quently turned until perfectly dry. It is then 
separated from the stalk, and brought to the maga- 
zine—over one of which I am at this moment 
sitting, the houses here having in fact no habitable 
ground floor, the whole of it being taken up by 
these magazines; and a dreadful nuisance they 
are—for at the time of packing the stench is in- 
tolerable, and the hallooing, fighting, and swear- 
ing amongst the laborers, in that odious modern 
Greek which they manage, when in a rage, to 
speak in a high squeaking tone, through the nose, 
is a dreadful way of being roused in the morning. 
Before exportation the currant is packed in casks, 
and trodden down by the dirtiest Greeks, with 
naked feet, so that the quantity of dirt in an Eng- 
lish plum-pudding may be guessed at. When the 
currants are drying the fears of the grower are 
highest, for should rain come they are lost; a 
single shower destroys immense quantities, and 
anything like heavy rain entirely destroys the 
crop. Cephalonia has 6,242 acres of currant 
plantation, Zante has 6,440 acres: they make no 
wine of them, they are too valuable for that. I 
tasted some made by a private gentleman, but it 
was sweet and sickly.— Atheneum. 





THE MOURNFUL MOTHER, 
(Of the Dead Blind.) 


‘Dost thou weep, mournful mother, 
For thy blind boy in grave? 
That no more with each other 
Sweet counsel ye can have !— 
That he, left dark by nature, 
Can never more be led 
By thee, maternal creature, 
Along smooth paths instead * 
That thou canst no more show him 
The sunshine, by the heat ; 
The river’s silver flowing, 
By murmurs at his feet? 
The foliage, by its coolness ; 
‘The roses, by their smell ; 
And all creation’s fulness, 
By Love’s invisible * 
Weepest thou to behold not 
His meek blind eyes again,— 
Closed doorways which were folded, 
And prayed against in vain ; 
And under which sat smiling 
The child-mouth evermore, 
As one who watcheth, wiling 
The time by, at a door? 
And weepest thou to feel not 
His clinging hand on thine— 
Which now, at dream-time, will not 
Its cold touch disentwine ? 
And weepest thou still ofter, 
Oh, never more to mark 
His low soft words, made softer 
By speaking in the dark? 


Weep on, thou mournful mother !”’ 





Miss Barrett’s Poems. 





















SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE, 


Paris Acapemy or Sciences.—Aug. 5.—M. 
Arago read the report of a committee on — 
of ‘* barrage mobile,’’ proposed by M. nard, 
with a view to render — at all periods of 
the year those rivers in France which are now 
during the summer occasionally nearly dry in parts, 
and therefore unnavigable. M. Thénard’s system 
consists in barring a river from bank to bank in 
those parts where the water is usually shallow, 
and placing gates upon such a principle as to regu- 
late themselves, and keep up a permanent level 
from bar to bar, with sluice gates to enable barges 
and other vessels to pass through.—-A paper was 
read on the Pyramids of Egypt. The author, M. 
Persigny, is of opinion that the use of the vaults 
of the pyramids was not the original object of the 
construction of these stu 
human labor. He thinks that they were intended 
as barriers to the sands of the deserts. His theory 
is that the pyramids, by dividing the column of air, 
prevent it from carrying with it enormous masses 
of sand: the sand falling at the foot of the pyra- 
mids, as against a wall.—A communication was 
made by M. Coulvier Gravier on the meteors vul- 
garly called falling stars. He thinks that all the 
changes which take place in the terrestrial atmes- 
phere have their origin in the upper regions. If, 
says M. Gravier, we watch at night the direction, 
number, and changes of color of the falling stars, 
we shall be able to predict with certainty the wind 
that will prevail, and the rain, storms, &c., that 
will take place on the following day. M. Gravier 
declares that he has for several months passed 
entire nights in observing the falling stars, and 
that every morning at seven o’clock he delivered 
to M. Arago, at the observatory, his prediction for 
the day, without having been once in error!—M, 

asson laid before the academy some observations 
on what he ealls electrical photometry. He has 
endeavored to ascertain the relation that exists 
between the quantities of light and heat developed 
by the same electrical current, and also the degree 
of sensibility of the human eye. M. Masson 
estimates that the eye can distinguish the differ- 
ences of light to the minute degree of a sixty- 
fourth.—M. Selligue, who recently made a com- 
munication respecting a mode of impelling vessels 
of large burthen by means of a piston, acted upon 
by successive explosions of a mixture of hydrogen 
gas and atmospheric air, this day informed the 
Academy that the explosion of the small quantity 
of five litres of hydrogen gas produces a force of 
impulsion equal to 3,475 kilogrammes (about three 
tons and a half.)—M. Thénard, jun., read a paper 
on the formation of phosphuretted hydrogen. He 
shows that this hydrogen, which is spontaneously 
inflammable, owes that property te the presence of 
a small quantity of the vapor of a liquid hydrogen 
pane which is alone spontaneously inflam- 
mable. 


August 19.—M. Arago gave a summary of a 
waht Don José ery the means of con- 
necting the Pacific and Atlantic oceans. The 
author is of opinion that it would be much better 
to form the communieation by the Rio Coatzacoal- 
cos than to execute the project of a connection 
either by Panama or Nicaragua; the canal of 
twenty leagues proposed by Don José would, he 
says, cost only sixty millions of franes, and would 
be navigable by frigates. —A paper by M. Chris- 
tofle, on the danger to be apprehended from the 
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galvanic process in the depreciation of coins, was 
read to the Academy. ‘‘If,’’ says the author, 
‘this process is of immense service in the appli- 
cation of one metal to another, it may be vp ha 
to the injury of the public, for a piece of gold or 
silver placed at the negative pole is reduced with- 
out any apparent change.’’ He announces that 
he places at the disposal of the Academy the sum 
of 2,000fr. as a prize to the author of the best legal 
project of preventing the application of electricity 
to such a pu .—M. Breton, an engineer of the 
Ponts-et-Chaussées, submitted some observations 
tending to show that the sun and the whole of the 
solar system are surrounded by an atmosphere in 
the same way as the earth has its atmosphere.— 
M. Coulvier Gravier, who had already stated that 
he is able to predict the weather by attending to 
the direction of the meteors called the falling stars, 
another paper to the academy, containing a 
number of instances in support of his assertions. 
Our readers will recollect that on a former occasion 
M. Coulvier Gravier stated that he had communi- 
cated the result of his observations to M. Arago, 
and that he called upon that gentleman to confirm 
or refute him. M. Arago this day answered the 
appeal made to him, by saying that the predictions 
which M. Coulvier Gravier had made to him fre- 
quently in the morning, after having observed the 
direction of the falling stars during the preceding 
night, were exceedingly vague, and could be in- 
terpreted in various ways. M. Arago added that 
it was impossible to turn such observations to any 
useful end.—M. Dumas made a report on some 
experiments made by M. Boussaingault relative to 
the feeding of cows with beetroot and potatoes. 
M. Boussaingault states that two cows which were 
fed exclusively on beetroot fell off in flesh in sev- 
enteen days nearly one-sixth, and their milk dimin- 
ished from eight to nine litres each per day to 
five litres. ‘They were then turned into pasture, 
and soon resumed their former weight, and gave 
the former quantity of milk. They were next fed 
exclusively on potatoes, when they fell off still 
more in flesh than they had done with beetroot, 
and the milk was reduced to two litres each per 
day. On being placed on a mixed food of hay, 
chopped straw, beetroot, and potatoes, they again 
recoverd their flesh, and gave the former quantity 
of milk. The conclusions of this gentleman are, 
that beetroot and potatoes do not perform the part 
usually imputed to them, of fattening catile, or 
increasing the quantity of the milk of cows. His 
experiments show that this is the case when this 
food is given to the exclusion of a}] other ; but there 
is not, we believe a cow-keeper in France who 
would think of suppressing the use of beetroot or 
potatoes as part of the fo. 1 to their animals. Ex- 
perience upon a large scale, which is far better than 
scientific experiments and conclusions of the na- 
ture of those of M. Boussaingault, proves that 
beetroot and potatoes in proper proportions, form 
excellent food for horned cattle. 

Carsonate or Sopa tN THE Preparation oF 
Corrge.—M. Pleischel states from experience, 
that the infusion of roasted coffee acquires a far 
superior taste, and is rendered more concentrated, 
consequently that a much larger amount of beve- 

can be prepared from the same quantity of 
coffee, by adding to the bviling water, just before 
pouring it over the coffee, 1 gr. of crystallized car- 
bonate of soda for every cup, or 24 grs. for every 
half ounce of coffee.—Med. Jahrb. des Oestr. St., 
in Gardeners’ Chronicle. 
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A very remarkable discovery has recently been 
made by M. Bessel, of Konigsberg, which opens 
out new views of the constitution of the sidereal 
universe. By a long and laborious examination of 
the places of Sirius and Procyon, as deduced from 
the observations of different astronomers since the 

r 1755, (the epoch of Bradley’s observations,) 
including his own, carried on at the Konigsberg 
Observatory, he has come to the conclusion that 
the proper motions of these two stars are not uni- 
form, but deviate from that law,—the former in 
right ascension, and the latter in declination, in a 
very sensible degree. Astronomers will at once 
perceive the importance of this conclusion, which 
proves that the stars describe orbits in space, under 
the influence of dynamical laws and central forces. 
Reasoning on the observed character of the devia- 
tions which he has established, M. Bessel comes 
to the singular and surprising conclusion, that the 
apparent motions of these two stars are such as 
might be caused by their revolutions about attrac- 
tive but non-luminous central bodies, not very 
remote from them respectively ; that, in short, 
they form systems analogous to those of the lunary 
double stars, but with this peculiarity—that the 
have dark, instead of bright partners, to which 
they of course perform the friendly office of revolv- 
ing suns !—Atheneum. 


Tue Prussian government, with the view of re- 
ducing the chances of disaster by railway convey- 
ance, is about to found a school for express instruc- 
tion in the art of driving locomotives. The num- 
ber of pupils is to be 400, the course of instruction 
to exiend over a year; and a legislative ordon- 
nance will enact that no one shall be employed in 
driving an engine upon a railway who shall not 
have a certificate of capacity from this establish- 
ment. Something of the kind has been in contem- 
plation in France ; and it is understood that its 
Institution only awaits the acquisition of a plot of 
ground of sufficient capacity for the establishment 
of a model railway, presenting all the difficulties 
common to railways, varieties of curve, slope, &c., 
and all other incidents calling for care and skill on 
the part of the engineer.—In the same capital, an 
exhibition of the produce of the Trades, similar to 
that which has just closed in Paris, opened on the 
19th inst. All the trades of Germany, it is said, 
are represented at this industrial congress; the 
number of objects sent in for exhibition amounting 
to about 36,000.—When we recently adverted to 
the spirit of association which seems the active 
moral agent of the day, we scarcely expected to 
have to zecord its application to trivialities like the 
following :—It is stated, that in the same metropo- 
lis, a society has been formed, having for its object 
the abolition of the practice of salutation by taking 
off the hat. The announcement reads more like a 
squib than a serious statement. However, as the 
Berlin police have seized the cockades by which the 
members were distinguished—and it is not likely 
that they would meddle with a mere absurdity— 
they probably see beneath the hats so doggedly 
worn, heads capable of entertaining thoughts dan- 
gerous to the publie peace.—Jb. 


Lorp Rossr’s Tetescope.—We are informed 
by a rev. gentleman who lately visited Birr Castle, 
and experienced the courteous attention of its 
noble owner, in being conducted by his lordship 
through his extensive workshops, and in a minute 
examinat:on of the ‘‘ monster’’ telesco stu- 
pendous monument of scientific skill and mechani- 





cal contrivance—that the colossal tube, in length 
about 50 feet, and in diameter nearly 8 feet, is now 
suspended in its permanent position, between two 
walls of solid masonry, built to correspond with the 
architecture of the castle. It is attached at its 
lower extremity—where the speculum, weighin 
four tons, is to be placed—by a massive unive 
joint of beautiful workmanship, and weighing 
nearly three tons; and its counterpoise, about 
seven tons’ weight, is so skilfully contrived and 
adjusted that it easily adapts itself to every altera- 
tion in any required elevation or depression of the 
instrument. At the time of our informant’s visit 
the speculum was in the actual process of being 
ground, which, together with the subsequent 
polishing, would occupy paws a fortnight; so 
that in about a month or six weeks from the present 
time the public anxiety will probably be gratified 
in learning the first results, upon which it is impos- 
sible to calculate, of an undertaking which, we 
may confidently expect, will redound no less to our 
national honor than it already does to the acknowl- 
edged talents and munificent liberality of the patri- 
otic and noble proprietor.—Belfast Chronicle. 


A LeTTeR from Milan states that, on the occasion 
of the Scientific Congress, which is to open there 
on September 12, there will be an exhibition of 
industry in the great Ecclesiastical School, which 
will be at that period available, in consequence of 
the vacation. This will be the fourth exhibition 
held in Europe during the year 1844. One took 
place at Archangel in May, when the Grand Duke 
Constantine was there; another in Paris in May 
and June, and one is open at Berlin at the present 
moment, 


A First trial of M. Andrau’s new locomotive 

wer, by means of compressed air, was made on 

onday on the Versailles railroad (left bank) in 
the presence of Messrs. Bineau and Baude, com- 
missioners appointed by the government, of the 
engineers of the railroad, and a great number of 
spectators. Although the locomotive was charged 
upon the low pressure system, because there was 
not a sufficient power to compress the air to a 
greater extent, the experiment perfectly suc- 
ceeded. In expending two or three atmospheres 
the locomotive ran a quarter of a league with 
great rapidity and regularity. The trial is to be 
repeated in the course of the next month. M. 
Andrau, who is an engineer of great skill, has 
for the last four years been engaged in experi- 
ments with compressed air. 


Tue Agricultural Society of the Var has ad- 
dressed a memorial to the Prefect of that depart- 
ment, entreating him to prevent rigorously the 
shooting of sparrows and other small birds, their 
value in destroying insects far exceeding that of 
the grain which they consume. 





OBITUARY. 


Tue death of the Rev. Henry Francis Cary 
must be regretted by yee lover of earnest and 
severe scholarship ; a kind of literary man now 
unfortunately too rare. Mr. Cary well deserved 
the place in Poet’s Corner in Westminster Abbey, 
which on the 2lst August was granted to his re- 
mains. His translation of Dante is one of \the 
master-pieces in our language, and will ensure his 
name an abiding place in our literature, in con- 
nexion with that of the Florentine poet. Nor is 
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his vergion of Pindar less deserving of notice, 
though most unjustly neglected. correspon- 
dent of the Times has given a brief memoir of 
him; and as, from that modesty which always 
accompanies extraordinary merit, the amiable and 
accomplished author himself has left few auto- 
biographical notices, we think it desirable to refer 
to the statement, though on some points it is 
strangely erroneous. ‘* At the early of fif- 
teen,’’ says the writer, ‘‘ Mr. Cary published an 
ode on the death of Kosciusko, which attracted 
public notice, and was mentioned in several peri- 
odicals of the day as giving evidence of t 
youthful genius.’’ Here is evidently some blun- 
dering, for Kosciusko was alive nearly twenty 
years after this ode was published ; neither could 
it have been written by Cary at fifteen. The 
facts, we believe, are these : the poem referred to 
as written at the age of fifteen, was ‘‘ An Ode to 
General Elliot,’ and published in 1787. This 
was followed, the next year, by ‘‘ Sonnets and 
Odes,’’ and ten years after, or in 1797, by the 
**Ode to Kosciusko.’’ The memoir writer thus 
proceeds, we believe correctly :—‘‘ At the age of 
eighteen, he was entered as a commoner of Christ 
Church, Oxford, where he proceeded to the de- 
gree of M. A. While at Oxford, he pursued his 
studies with unremitting diligence ; and not being 
shackled by the stringent rules of modern academi- 
cal instruction, made himself conversant not onl 

with the great authors of antiquity, but with 
almost the whole range of Italian, Vue. and 
English literature, as the notes to the first edition 
of the translation of Dante fully evidenced. In 
1805, he published the ‘ Inferno’ of Dante in Eng- 
lish blank verse, with the text of the original. An 
entire translation of the ‘ Divina Commedia’ ap- 
peared in 1814, but the work lay almost unnoticed 
for several years, until Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 
forming at the same time an acquaintance with the 
translator and his great work, drew publie atten- 
tion to its merits; from that time the work has 
taken its F ag among our standard English 
authors. To this Mr. Cary afterwards added a 
translation of the ‘ Birds’ of Aristophanes and of 
the ‘ Odes’ of Pindar. But, perhaps, the not least 
valuable part of his literary labors is to be found 
in his continuation of Johnson's ‘ Lives of the 
English Poets,’ and his ‘ Lives of Early French 
Poets,’ all of which have hitherto only appeared 
anonymously in the old London Magazine. In 
1826, he was appointed assistant librarian in the 
British Museum, which office he resigned about 
six years since. From that period he had con- 
tinued his literary labors with almost youthful 
energy, having edited the poetical works of Pope, 
Cowper, Milton, Thomson, and Young, sagan 
with a fourth edition of his own Inte, to which 
he added many valuable notes. The late govern- 
ment marked its sense of his literary merits by 
granting him a pension of 200/. a year.”’ 


From Carlsbad we learn the death of Herr 
Volfgang A. Mozart, the second son of the im- 
mortal composer, and himself a distinguished 
musical author and pianist. The ‘ Requiem’ of 
his great father was performed on the occasion 
of his funeral by a body of 500 professors and 

Lorp Keane.—The decease of this gallant 
nobleman, at his seat in Hants, took place on the 
26th of August, the immediate cause of his death 
being dropsy. John Keane, Baron Keane of 





Ghuznee in Affghanistan, and Cappoquin, county 
Waterford, was born in 1781, and married first, in 
1806, Miss Smith, second daughter of General 
Smith, by whom he had issue several children, 
and secondly, in 1840, to the youngest daughter 
of the late Lieutenant-Colonel Boland. He en- 
tered the army at a very early age; his com- 
mission as ensign dating as far back as 1793. In 
1812 he was destined to join the army under the 
Duke of Wellington at Madrid, and immediately 
on his arrival there, intrusted with the command 
of a brigade in the third division, in which corps 
he served until the end of the war with France, in 
1814. In August, 1814, he was appointed to a 
command, ordered for particular service, and, on 
his arrival at Jamaica, being senior officer, as- 
sumed the command of the military force destined 
to codperate with Sir Alexander Cochrane, for 
the attack on New Orleans and the province of 
Louisiana. On the morning of the 8th of January, 
1815, he was severely wounded in two places. 
Subsequently, as is well known, the gallant gene- 
ral held the sole command of the forces emp 5 
during the campaign in Affghanistan and 
loochisten, and it was owing to the brilliant 
achievement of the assault and capture of Ghuznee, 
that he was rewarded with the honor of a peer- 
age, receiving the thanks of the House of Com- 
mons, and a pension of 2,000/. during his life, 
and entailed, on his decease, to his two successors, 
For his services in Egypt he was rewarded with a 
medal, and for his services at Martinique, Vittoria, 
Pyrenees, Nivelle, Orthes, and Toulouse he 

ined a cross and two clasps. The deceased 
ord is succeeded by his eldest son, Captain the 
Hon. Edward Arthur Wellington Keane, born in 
1815, appointed major (by brevet) March 5, 1841. 
The present peer acted as aid-de-camp to his 
father throughout the war in Affghanistan.— Ex- 
aminer. 





Curious anv Instructive.—A stone crossed 
the Firth with the S. W. wind of the 5th. A 
single plant of sea-weed had grown upon it, and 
being covered with numerous air bladders, migra- 
ted with the stone to the north shore. Upon being 
lifted out of the water the stone weighed 3 Jb. 11 
oz., and the material of the plant 2 lb. 3 oz., making 
in all a weight of nearly 6 lb., which the buoyancy 
of the air inclésed in a multitude of small pods had 
safely ferried over. The plant did not seem to be 
loaded to its full floating power; although some 
of the pods had been injured and some burst, 
enough remained entire to transpert the stone, 
thus suggesting an idea to all makers of floating 


jackets, chairs, and other contrivances to be used 


in shipwrecks, never to inclose the air in one mass, 
but in a number of subdivisions, each water- 
tight, and containing each a number of little balls 
filled with the gas. A slight injury, such as per- 
foration of a pin, may now render the best Mack- 
intosh floater fatal. Not so, however, with the 
alge, when they go a-sailing, and execute on a 
small scale what icebergs are said to have per- 


formed, in transporting the | boulder stones 
over the globe.— Caledonian Mercury. 

Tue Ministers of the Interior and of war have, 
says the Moniteur Parisien, under their considera- 
tion a plan for ae an icultural colony on 
the southern of Sahel, in eria. The Abbé 
Fissiaux, founder of the penitentiary of Saint- 
Pierre, at Marseilles, is to be charged with the 
realization of this project. 
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